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^■■1^  On  June  3,  1916,  Victor  F.  Lawson,  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  asserted: 

“Advertising  is  ^reading  matter’ — is  news — in  a  very  real  and  practical  sense.  You 
do  not  have  to  apologize  to  the  reader  for  increasing  the  amount,  and  the  pro* 
portion,  of  advertising.  He  is  interested  in  the  advertisements  just  as  much  as  in 
the  other  reading  matter,  only  in  a  different  way.” 

On  February  21,  1947,  John  S.  Knight,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  stated: 

“Yes,  advertising  is  news.  And,  here  on  the  Chicago  Daily  News  during  1946, 
it  became  nation-wide  news.  Because  our  total  national  advertising  for  the  year 
reached  3,740,286  lines,  which  is  more  than  was  carried  by  any  other  evening 
newspaper  in  the  United  States.” 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Independent  and  Dependable 


.AMERICAN 
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^ew  YORR 
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★20  minutes  from  Times  Square  in  the  lush  garden  city  of  Forest 
Hills  is  the  tennis  capital  of  the  U.  S.  Scene  of  the  national 
amateur  and  professional  championships  and  the  international 
Wightman  and  Davis  Cup  matches,  the  West  Side  Tennis 
Club  property  consists  of  1 1  l/j  acres  of  land,  a  stadium,  a 
grandstand,  a  large  clubhouse  and  57  grass  and  clay  courts. 
From  the  $300,000  steel  and  concrete  stadium — largest  in  the 
nation  exclusively  devoted  to  tennis — 13,500  spectators  can 
witness  the  world’s  leading  net  stars  in  championship  competition. 
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products  and  ideas 

in  Washington,  D.  C 


riRST  paper  in  national  advertising  linage*  in  Washing- 
ton^  D,  C.,  for  the  full  year  1946  was  The  Washington  Post. 

Was  this  because  The  Post  carries  so  much  institutional 
advertising,  addressed  to  Congress  and  the  rest  of  official 
Washington? 

Only  to  a  minor  degree!  Of  course.  The  Washington 
Post  is  the  obvious  choice  of  any  advertiser  with  a  public 
relations  message.  But  the  two  largest  classifications  of 
national  advertising  in  The  Washington  Post  last  year  were 
groceries  and  alcoholic  beverages.  This  was  practically  all 
product  copy.  So  whether  you  have  merchandise  or  ideas 
for  sale,  the  proved  medium  to  sell  Washington  is 
The  Washington  Post. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  1946 


Media  Records — Sunday  Supplements  deducted 


Times-Herald 


Represented  by  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co. — George  D.  Close, 
Inc.  (Pacific  Coast) — Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers. 
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Research 

Its  Creative  Role  in  Industry 


The 

New  York  Trust 
Company 

loo  Broadway 

Maditoa  Avenue  and  40th  Street 
Ten  Rockefeller  Plaza 

Mtmber  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Commercial  Banking 
and  Loans 


Foreign  Banking 


Executor  and  Trustee 
Services 


Investment  Review 
Accounts 


Custody  Accounts 


Corporate  Trusteeships 
and  Agencies 


ix  the  Spring  issue  of  THE  INDEX  appears  an  important 
article  dealing  with  industrial  research  and  its  role,  far  more 
vital  than  ever  before  to  the  national  economy  and  the 
national  defense. 

In  this  issue  you  will  also  find  “The  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements” — a  discussion  of  the  pros  and 
cons  involved.  Otdy  the  United  States  can  take  the 
lead  in  the  effort  to  re-establish  multilateral  trade. 

A  copy  of  T  HE  INDEX  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
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286,400 

of  them-by  the 
Detroit  Times 


NO  COVERAGE  IS  COMPLETE  WITHOUT 
THE  400,000  FAMILIES  REACHED  BY 


Look  closely.  Gentlemen!  Here  is  one  of  the  most 
important  segments  of  The  Detroit  Times  Market — 
286.400  young  men  and  women,  age  15  to  24.  Tre¬ 
mendous  consumers — these  138,693  sons  and  147,707 
daughters  of  the  400,000  families  who  read  the 
Detroit  Times  every  day. 

As  high  school,  college  students  and  young  folks 
starting  business  careers,  they  have  monev  of  their 
own  to  spend — for  movies,  malteds,  sundaes,  can¬ 
dies,  magazines,  records,  cosmetics  and  countless 
other  items  typical  of  the  group.  And  what  their 
allowance  won’t  buy  in  the  line  of  coats,  shoes, 
socks,  formals  and  nylons,  their  parents  can  be 
counted  on  to  supply. 

If  you  have  something  with  a  YOUTH  APPEAL 
— to  sell  in  the  Detroit  market — The  Detroit  Times 
is  the  essential  media  for  youth  coverage. 


Tk  OETROIT  TIKES 


RfPRESENTED  NATIONAUY  BY  THE  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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the  Hell  Box 


Popular  Misconceptions  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday* s  Type 


"Freezing  Spoils  Conned  Food 
Wrong!  Freezing  may  change  the  appearance  of 


"Uanger  is  o  Symptom  of  Tapeworm 

It  is  a  widespread  misconception  that  continual 
hunger  indicates  the  presence  of  a  tapeworm.  A 
tapeworm  really  eats  very  little  and  cau-ses  no 
symptoms  at  all. 


some  canned  foods,  but  it  cannot  affect  their 
wholesomeness.  Many  delicious  desserts  are  made 
from  frozen  canned  food.  We  eat  them  often. 


"Preservatives  Are  Used  in  Canning** 

incorrect!  Canned  foods  keep  because  they  are 
hermetically  sealed  and  all  spoilage  organisms 
are  destroyed  by  heat.  Special  machines  tightly 
crimp  the  can  top  onto  the  body  in  a  double 
seam  as  shown  in  the  detail  illustration. 


"Snakes  Hypnotize  Their  Prey* 


The  belief  that  snakes  are  able  to  paralyze  ani¬ 
mals  with  a  .sort  of  hypnosis  is  false.  In  zoos, 
where  live  animals  are  fed  to  snakes,  observa¬ 
tion  shows  that  the  prey  is  indifferent  to  the 
snake  until  attacked. 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER  . .  .  has  a  vital  interest  in  correcting  popular  misconceptions  re¬ 
garding  health,  hygiene,  and  food.  We  publish  this  page  in  the  hope  of  scotching  a  few  false 
notions  that  have  persisted  in  regard  to  food  in  cans.  We  believe  this  is  in  the  public  interest  as 
well  as  in  our  own  interest  as  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for  food  and  other  products. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  ^ 

New  York  •  Chicago  *  San  Francisco 

NO  OTHER  CONTAINER  PROTECTS  LIKE  THE  CAN 
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Marquis  James  tells  of 
ONE  OF  METROPOUTAN’S 
GREATEST  YEARS-1946” 


IN  LINE  with  its  long-established  “Open 
book”  policy,  Metropolitan  recently 
asked  Marquis  James,  noted  historian 
and  a  Metropolitan  policyholder,  to  write 
the  Company’s  Annual  Report  to  Policy¬ 
holders  for  1946. 

Mr.  James  was  unusually  well  equipped 
to  do  this  because  he  had  just  finished,  at 
the  request  of  the  Company,  a  three-year 
study  of  Metropolitan’s  operations  from  the 
time  it  was  founded.  The  results  of  this 
study  have  been  published  by  the  Viking 
Press  under  the  title  of  “The  Metropolitan 
Life,  A  Study  in  Business  Growth,’’  on  sale 
at  any  bookstore. 

In  Mr.  James’  report  of  the  Company’s 
operations  for  1946,  he  tells  a  story  of  con¬ 
tinued  progress  in  service  to  policyholders. 


He  points  out— 

— that  payments  to  policyholders  and 
their  beneficiaries  last  year  exceeded 
$630,000,000. 

— that  2,400,000  people  bought  new 
Metropolitan  policies  in  1946. 

— that  the  amount  of  new  insurance 
purchased  in  1946  topped  anything  in 
Metropolitan’s  79  years  in  business. 
— that  the  gain  in  insurance  in  force 
set  a  new  high  record. 

— that  the  Company  had  one  of  the 
lowest  death  rates  in  its  history. 

—  that,  despite  a  trend  toward  in¬ 
creased  costs  caused  primarily  by  a 
continued  decline  in  interest  rates 
earned,  the  Company  has  found  it  pos¬ 


sible  to  continue  dividends  on  Ordi-' 
nary  and  industrial  policies  during  the 
coming  year  at  the  same  rates  as  dur¬ 
ing  1946. 

Mr.  James’  report  is  much  more  than  a 
compilation  of  statistics.  Among  other 
things,  he  discusses  the  social  value  of 
Metropolitan’s  investments.  For  example, 
he  characterizoi  Metropolitan’s  housing 
program  as  a — 

— "vivid  demonstration  of  how  private 
enterprise  worlds  for  the  public  good." 

Whether  or  not  you  are  a  Metropolitan 
policyholder,  you  will  find  the  Annual 
Report  to  Policyholders  well  worth  read¬ 
ing.  To  get  your  free  copy,  just  fill  in  and 
mail  the  coupon  below. 


BUSINESS  REPORT  FOR  1946 

(In  accordance  with  the  Annual  Statement  as  of  December  31,  1946,  filed  with  the  New  York  State  Insurance  Department.) 


OBLIGATIONS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS.  BENEFICIARIES,  AND  OTHERS 


$6,891,359,670.02 


332,747,697.65 


Policy  Reserves  Required  by  Law  .... 

This  amount,  together  with  future  premiums  and  reserve 
interest,  is  required  to  assure  payment  of  all  future 
policy  benefits. 

Reserved  tor  Future  Payment  Under 

Supplementary  Contracts . 

Policy  proceeds  from  death  claims,  matured  endowments, 
and  other  payments  which  bmeficiaries  and  policy¬ 
holders  have  left  with  the  Company  to  be  paid  out  to 
them  in  future  years. 

Policyholders’  Dividends  Left  on  DepMit  .  .  .  53,767,508-10 

Reserved  for  Dividends  to  Policyholders  ....  137,845377.00 

Set  aside  for  payment  in  1947  to  those  policyholders 
eligible  to  receive  them. 

Policy  Claims  Currently  Outstanding  ....  34,012,611.03 

Claims  in  process  of  settlement,  and  estimated  cliims 
that  have  occurred  but  have  not  yet  been  reported  to 
the  Company. 

Other  Policy  Obligations .  30,523,903.19 

Including  premiums  received  in  advance,  etc. 

Taxes  Accrued .  20,198,797.00 

Including  estimated  amount  of  taxes  payable  in  1947  on 
the  business  of  1946. 

Contingency  Reserve  for  Mortgage  Loans  .  .  21,000,000.00 

Miscellaneous  Liabilities .  26,994,539.16 

TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS . $7,548,450,10335 


ASSETS  WHICH  ASSURE  FULFILLMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS 

National  Government  Securities . $4,244,055,186.17 

U.  S.  Government . $4,001,167,645.00 

Canadian  Goverfunent .  242,887,541.17 

Other  Bonds .  1,958,283,733.97 

Provincial  and  Municipal  ....  $  89,739,938.35 

Railroad .  530,654.827.57 

Public  Utility .  631.841,742.55 

Industrial  and  Miscellaneous  .  .  706,047,225.50 

Stocks .  106,662,750.00 

All  but  $1,533,700.00  are  Preferred  or  Guaranteed. 

First  Mortgage  Loans  on  Real  Estate  ....  886,963,401.82 

Farms  .  .  . $  86,749,350.06 

Other  Property .  800,214,051.76 

Loans  on  Policies .  335308,794.10 

Made  to  policyholders  on  the  security  of  their  policies. 

Real  Estate  (after  decrease  by  adjustment  of  $25,000,000  208,908,746.54 

in  the  aggregate) 

Housing  projects  and  other  real  estate 

acquir^  for  investment  ....  $122,850,596.70 

Prop^ies  for  Company  use  34365,954.04 

Acquired  in  satisfaction  of  mortgage 
indebtedness  ($29,628,289.62  under 

contract  of  sale) .  76,172,195.80 

Cash  and  Bank  Deposits .  126,654,058.48 

Premiums,  Deferred  and  in 

Course  of  Collection,  Net .  118,268,923.09 

Accrued  Interest,  Rents,  etc .  60,326,790.03 

TOTAL  ASSETS  TO  MEET  OBLIGATIONS  .  .$8,045,432,384.20 


Thus,  Assets  exceed  Obligations  by  $496,982,280.85 

This  safety  fund  is  made  up  of:  I 

Sfiecial  Surplus  Funds . $83,533,000.00  ^  e  e  e 

(including  $69,833,000.00  for  possible  loss  ( 

or  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  investments)  I 

Unassigned  Funds  (Surplus) . $413,449,280.85  / 

NOTE: — Assets  carried  at  $386,528,629.53  in  the  above  statement  are  deposited  with  various  public  officials  under  requirements  of  law  or  regulatory 
authority.  Canadian  business  embraced  in  this  statement  is  reported  on  the  basis  of  par  of  exchange.  In  the  Annual  Statement  filed  with  the 
Massachusetts  Insurance  Department,  Policy  Reserves  Required  by  Law  are  $6,^1,481,278.02,  and  Miscellaneous  Liabilities  are  $26,872,931.16. 


This  fund,  representing  about  6'A  percent  of  the 
obligations,  serves  as  a  cushion  against  possible  un¬ 
favorable  experience  and  gives  extra  assurance  that 
all  piolicy  benefits  will  be  paid  in  full  as  they  fall  due. 


Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company 

(A  MUTUAL  COMPANY) 

Ftodetick  H.  Eckar,  chairman  or  ths  board  Leroy  A.  Lincoln,  pku.  | 
*  Madison  Avxnub,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  Annual  Re] 
holders,  “One  of  Metropolitan’s  Greatest  Yj 
Noms 


:o  Policy- 
«1946.’’ 
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PUBLIC  SERVICES 

In  1946,  The  New  York  Times  published  1,786,251  classified 
advertisements. 

This  was  more  than  twice  as  many  as  were  published  by 
any  other  New  York  newspaper. 

It  was  many,  many  more  than  were  published  by  all  other 
Manhattan  newspapers  put  together. 

So  far  this  year,  too.  The  Times  is  publishing  more  classi¬ 
fied  ads  than  all  other  Manhattan  newspapers  put  together  and 
leading  by  a  wider  margin  than  last  year. 

It  is  a  challenge,  these  days  of  continued  newsprint  short¬ 
ages,  to  publish  all  the  classified  ads  people  want  us  to  print.  To 
accommodate  as  many  as  possible.  The  Times  alone  limits  the  size 
of  ads  in  some  classifications.  In  this  way,  whatever  space  is  avail¬ 
able  is  equitably  apportioned. 

This  is  a  record  of  which  we  are  proud.  For  no  other  ad¬ 
vertising  so  truly  serves  the  public  as  this  advertising  which  the 
public  itself  writes. 

jffork  Sinters 

“All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print” 

NEW  YORK’S  LARGEST  CLASSIFIED  MARKETPLACE 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


ANPA  Attacks  Subsidy’ 
Claim  at  Postal  Rate  Hearing 


Home  Warns  Congress  Groups 
Newspapers  Might  Reduce  Business 

By  James  J.  Butler 


WASHINGTON  —  Newspaper 

publishers  have  entered  their 
objections  to  proposed  increases 
in  second  -  class 
mailing  rates 
which  would 
add  in  excess 
of  $33,200,000  to 
their  annual 
cost  of  doing 
business  and 
again  have 
taken  issue  with 
the  suggestion 
that  a  preferen¬ 
tial  rate  for 
newspapers  con¬ 
stitutes  a  sub-  Home 
sidy  of  the  pro¬ 
portions  claimed  by  the  Post 
OflBce  Department. 

Josh  L.  Horne,  chairman  of 
the  Postal  Committee  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation,  carried  the  arguments 
to  the  Senate  and  House  com¬ 
mittees  examining  revised  mail¬ 
ing  rates. 

Each  committee  is  meeting 
separately,  in  spite  of  Senator 
William  Danger’s  offer  to  have 
joint  sessions,  and  there  appar¬ 
ently  is  a  race  on  to  bring  the 
proposals  before  Congress. 

.  Accounting  Method  Criticized 

“The  claim  has  been  made 
constantly  through  the  years 
that  the  deficits  charged  against 
second-class  mail  constitute  a 
‘subsidy’  to  publications,  and 
that  publications  should  ‘pay 
their  way’  and  not  be  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  a  Congressional  sub¬ 
sidy,”  Horne  prefaced. 

“  ‘Subsidy’ — if  in  fact  a  sub¬ 
sidy  exists — is  not  a  subsidy  to 
newspapers.  First,  a  part  if  not 
all  of  the  deficit  involved  in  this 
so-called  subsidy  is  caused  by 
the  Post  Office  Department's 
method  of  accounting — a  method 
which  in  1924-26  was  reflected 
by  a  joint  congressional  sub¬ 
committee  investigating  postal 
rates  as  a  proper  basis  for  rate¬ 
making  or  ascertaining  actual 
costs. 

“Second,  a  large  part  of  the 
so-called  deficit  is  brought  about 
by  the  fact  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  charges  against 
other  classes  of  mail  the  cost  of 
various  public  policy  services. 
For  example,  a  large  portion  of 
the  cast  of  operating  the  rural 
free  delivery  service  is  charged 


against  second-class  mail,  and 
yet  if  every  piece  of  second- 
class  matter  were  removed  from 
the  rural  free  delivery  mail  the 
cost  of  RFD  operation  would  not 
appreciably  diminish.” 

Horne,  publisher  of  the  Rocky 
Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram,  said 
he  spoke  for  publishers  repre¬ 
senting  about  46,000,000  circula¬ 
tion  or  about  88%  of  the  total 
daily  newspaper  circulation  in 
the  United  States. 

Recommendation*  Summarised 

The  departmental  recommen¬ 
dation  includes  these  sugges¬ 
tions  for  second-class  postage: 
Outside  the  county  of  publica¬ 
tion  the  rates  proposed  call  for 
two  and  one-half  cents  for  the 
reading  portion  and  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  portion  rates  ranging 
from  two  and  one-half  in  the 
first  two  zones  to  eight  cents  in 
the  eighth  zone,  with  an  added 
provision  that  there  should  be 
an  additional  charge  of  one- 
fourth  cent  for  each  piece  of 
second-class  mail  carried  by  the 
department,  plus  a  surcharge 
based  in  proportion  of  advertis¬ 
ing  content  based  on  a  sliding 
scale  beginning  at  10  cents. 

The  ANPA  spokesman  pointed 
out  that  figures  for  the  fiscal 
year  1945  (the  latest  complete 
report)  show  that  the  rural  free 
delivery  cost  of  operation  was 
$107,146,080  of  which,  he  said, 
$36,957,616,  or  34.525%,  was 
charged  against  second-class.  For 
the  same  year,  second-class  mail 


was  charged  with  a  deficit  of 
$106.926,780 — approximately  the 
cost  of  operation  of  the  rural 
free  delivery. 

“And  yet,”  Home  submitted, 
“if  no  second-class  mail  had 
been  carried  on  the.se  routes,  the 
proportion  of  decreased  cost  of 
such  routes  would  be  infini¬ 
tesimal,  if  any. 

No  Credit  for  Service* 

“Also,  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  in  its  allocation  of  costs 
has  never  provided  for  credit 
for  purely  postal  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  newspapers  at  their 
own  expense.  Many  newspapers 
sort,  route,  sack,  weigh  and 
transport  the  newspapers,  at 
their  own  expense,  to  post  of¬ 
fices  up  to  75  miles  distant  from 
place  of  publication.  'The  only 
service  performed  by  the  de¬ 
partment  is  that  of  putting  the 
bundles  in  the  proper  RFD  car. 

“Yet  these  newspapers  are 
charged  on  the  basis  of  the  de¬ 
partment’s  having  given  full 
service  and  newspapers  receive 
no  credit  from  the  department 
for  this  expense  which  is  borne 
by  the  newspapers.  Much  of  this 
stems  from  the  antiquated  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  in  ‘packaging’  its  service. 
To  receive  a  small  part  of  the 
service,  newspapers  are  charged 
and  must  pay  for  the  entire 
package.” 

Adverting  to  the  “subsidy” 
claim,  Horne  declared: 

“Subsidy,  if  any  exists,  is  not 
a  subsidy  to  publications.  A 
large  proportion  of  newspapers’ 
circulation  is  delivered  without 
use  of  the  mails,  because  such 
distribution  is  both  cheaper  and 
better.  Increased  postage  rates 
are  reflected  in  two  ways — one. 


Wenzel:  No  Help  to  P-  O.  Revenue 

WASHINGTON — ^Nelson  B.  Wenzel,  principal  witness  for  the 

Post  Office  Department  in  hearings  on  proposed  increases  in 
mailing  rates,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  he  is  convinced 
an  increase  in  the  second-class  fees  would  not  materially  improve 
government  revenues. 

Wenzel,  the  department’s  classification  expert,  explained  that 
the  suggested  higher  charges  for  moving  second-class  mail  would 
increase  the  cost  to  those  continuing  to  use  that  service  but  would 
drive  volume  down. 

He  predicted  other  distributive  means  would  be  favored  and  the 
net  result  would  be  no  substantial  cut  into  postal  deficits. 

Wenzel  said  his  appearances  before  the  congressional  commit¬ 
tees  impressed  him  that  senators  and  representatives  share  his 
opinion  that  the  higher  rates,  which,  he  was  careful  to  point  out. 
were  not  Post  Office  Department  suggestions  but  merely  request¬ 
ed  statistical  studies  to  indicate  levels  at  which  costs  and  income 
could  be  brought  into  balance,  wouldn’t  importantly  affect  the 
Department's  financial  position. 
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Newspaper  in  America 


S.  F.  Dailies  Drop 
Sales  in  Oakland 

San  Francisco — Confronted 
with  increased  costs  and  re¬ 
stricted  newsprint,  the  Son 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin  and  Son 
Francisco  News  have  eliminated 
street  sales  in  Oakland  and 
Alameda.  Carrier  routes  were 
dropped  several  years  ago.  Costs 
which  nullified  profits  from  the 
operations  play^  a  major  role 
in  the  decision.  Discontinu¬ 
ance  was  effective.  The  day  be¬ 
fore  a  new  CIO  news  vendors 
scale  went  into  effect  increasing 
guarantees  $5  weekly. 


an  increased  price  to  the  mail 
subscriber,  and  two.  in  the 
elimination  of  mail  subscribers. 
In  either  case,  it  is  the  reader  in 
the  outlying  sections  of  the 
country  who  bears  the  brunt  of 
these  increased  costs,  not  the 
newspaper.” 

The  publisher  reminded  the 
committee  that  Congress  did  not 
fix  the  lower  second-class  rates 
as  a  subsidy  in  any  event,  but 
sought  to  make  available  to  all 
easy  access  to  the  news  of  the 
day.  The  same,  he  said,  was 
true  of  rural  free  delivery  which 
was  set  up  to  cover  the  entire 
rural  population  of  the  United 
States,  irrespective  of  expendi¬ 
tures  or  receipts. 

“But.”  Horne  protested,  “the 
Post  Office  Department  charges 
second-class  mail  with  a  substan¬ 
tial  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
operating  free  delivery  routes, 
and  the  deficit  caused  in  large 
part  is  charged  as  a  deficit 
against  second-class.” 

Continuing  in  this  vein,  the 
witneas  said  Star  Route  service 
cost -the  department  $18,261,514 
to  operate  in  1945,  and  of  this 
11.502%  or  $3,185,592  was 
charged  against  second-class. 

Yet,  said  Horne,  Star  Routes 
were  set  up  more  than  75  years 
ago  to  supply  mail  service  to 
remote  sections  where  all  other 
forms  are  impracticable;  it  was 
a  service  to  the  citizens,  not  a 
subsidy  to  newspapers. 

“Figures  could  be  equally  well 
developed  for  other  postal  serv¬ 
ices  set  up  by  Congress  as  public 
policy  services  to  United  States 
citizens  where  the  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  charged  against  all  mail 
users,”  Horne  contended,  “and  if 
these  figures  should  be  totaled 
it  would  be  shown  that  news¬ 
papers  are  more  than  paying 
their  way — they  are  helping  to 
pay  for  services  set  up  by  the 
Congress  which  were  never  in¬ 
tended  to  pay  their  way.  Where, 
then,  is  there  basis  for  any 
charge  of  subsidy  against  news¬ 
papers?” 

The  publisher  predicted  that 
the  present  proposals,  if  enacted 
into  law,  would  result  in  a  de¬ 
crease  in  use  of  the  mails  to  • 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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Russians  Keep  Pledge; 
Newsmen  Kept  Awake 

By  Eddy  Gilmore 


(Editor's  Note:  The  following 
article  was  written  especially 
for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  the 
chief  of  the  Associated  Press’ 
Moscow  bureau  who  last  week 
won  the  Headliners  Award  for 
“consistently  excellent  foreign 
reporting,  as  based  on  his  cover¬ 
age  of  Russia.’’) 

MOSCOW — Burdened  with  the 

greatest  load  of  news  copy  in 
its  history,  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment’s  telegraph  office  Is  doing 
a  job  that  has  generally  sur¬ 
prised  the  most  skeptical  among 
the  English  speaking  correspond¬ 
ents — ^and  that’s  going  a  long 
way  in  skepticism. 

First  and  primarily,  we  don't 
have  any  censorship  on  this 
Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers 
copy.  The  Russians  have  kept 
strictly  to  their  word  and  the 
copy  isn’t  even  being  breath^ 
on  as  far  as  this  correspondent 
can  tell. 

We  are  achieving  transmission 
times  unheard  of  here  before. 
We  are  also  running  into  occa¬ 
sional  copy  jams,  and  once  in  a 
while  somebody’s  telegram  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  routed 
through  Zululand  via  Muscat 
and  Oman.  But  not  often. 

No  Strings  Attached 

Before  the  conference  got  un¬ 
der  way  the  press  officer  with 
the  American  delegation,  the 
veteran  Michael  J.  McDermott 
of  the  State  Department,  who 
has  handled  one  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ters’  Conference  in  Moscow  be¬ 
fore,  Informed  American  news¬ 
men  there  would  be  no  strings 
attached  to  Conference  copy. 

Ue  said  it  was  up  to  the  cor¬ 
respondents.  They  could  use 
the  radio,  telegraph  or  telephone 
as  they  wanted.  A  sort  of  honor 
system  was  prevailing. 

Now  that  the  Conference  has 
gotten  down  to  an  esfablished 
routine,  the  copy  seems  to  have 
done  the  same  thing.  In  fact, 
from  the  long  hours  that  most 
correspondents  are  putting  in, 
some  editors  back  home  might 
say  it  has  gotten  so  routine  that 
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it’s  dull.  But  if  so,  it  is  owing 
to  lack  of  sleep  and  the  strange 
hours  for  working,  eating,  etc. 

Near  the  outset  there  were  a 
few  cases  where  the  Russians 
in  their  point  of  view  caught  a 
couple  of  correspondents  slight¬ 
ly  off 'base.  It  was  a  question  of 
strictly  what  was  and  what  was 
not  'Conference  copy. 

It  was  admitted  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  prices  in  stores  was  not, 
and  a  couple  of  persons  got  their 
wrists  mildly  slapped.  What 
constitutes  Conference  copy  is 
difficult  to  determine,  of  course, 
especially  when  the  story  has 
to  include  other  factors.  It  makes 
for  a  difficult  operation,  espe¬ 
cially  for  residents  who  are 
staying  on  after  the  Conference 
and  must  set  up  house  again 
under  censorship. 

Teleprinters  at  Hotels 

Next  to  lifting  the  censorship 
on  Conference  copy,  the  biggest 
boon  has  been  the  installation 
by  the  Soviets  of  teleprinter 
machines  in  the  Metropole  and 
Moskva  hotels  where  the  corre- 
spwndents  are  housed  and  have 
offices.  This  never  was  done  be¬ 
fore;  it  resulted  from  requests 
before  the  Conference  to  Soviet 
postal  officials  who  came 
through  beautifully. 

The  machines  are  manned 
around  the  clock,  and  while 
there  could  be  more  of  them, 
they  are  a  great  blessing  in 
moving  copy  from  typewriter  to 
cablehead. 

Heretofore  on  some  of  the 
biggest  stories  in  the  world 
we’ve  had  to  race  everything 
by  foot  or  broken-down  automo¬ 
bile  eight  blocks  or  further. 

Our  racers  were  mostly  Soviet 
ladies  ranging  in  age  anywhere 
from  16  to  60  and  the  pace 
varied  accordingly. 

There  absolutely  is  no  com¬ 
plaint  on  housing.  Nearly  all 
newsmen  are  established  in  Mos¬ 
cow’s  newest  hotel,  the  Moskva, 
which  has  been  turned  over  for 
Conference  purposes. 

The  rooms  are  clean,  reno¬ 
vated  and  warm  and  there  is 
always  hot  water.  Downstairs 
there  is  a  huge  dining  room 
with  even  an  orchestra  and 
potted  palms.  The  food  Is  so 
good  that  the  strangest  sights  in 
Moscow  on  the  opening  days 
here  were  the  home-rationed 
British  correspondents  gorging 
themselves  to  the  utter  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  Russian  waiters. 

Dial  Phones  in  Every  Room 

The  Moskva  has  a  dial-system 
telephone  in  every  correspond¬ 
ent’s  room,  saving  the  news¬ 
men  the  wear  and  tear  involved 
in  trying  to  get  a  number  in  a 
language  they  don’t  know.  Also 
there  are  English-speaking  em¬ 
ployes  on  every  floor  although 
most  correspondents  are  quar¬ 
tered  on  only  one,  the  eighth. 

Automobiles  are  available 
with  chauffers  through  Intour¬ 
ist.  Transportation  is  not  a  prob¬ 


lem  anyhow,  for  all  briefing  is 
done  at  the  Moskva  where  the 
correspondents  work  and  live. 
This  goes  for  British  and  French 
briefings  too. 

There  have  been  no  Soviet 
briefings  or  press  conferences 
yet  and  there  are  not  likely  to 
be  any. 

It  might  be  added,  however, 
that  one  correspondent  asking 
before  the  Conference  how  much 
a  car  with  chauffeur  would  cost 
was  told  24.000  rubles  monthly. 
This  is  $2,000. 

The  main  complaint  is  that 
news-gathering  staffs  are  too 
small,  which  brings  on  too  much 
work. 

5  Hours'  Sleep  a  Night 

The  agencies  are  doing  a  job 
here  with  two  and  three  per¬ 
sons.  This  includes  personnel 
doing  dictation,  arranging  tele¬ 
phone  calls  and  all  such  detail. 

No  one  seems  to  be  getting 
over  five  hours’  sleep  nightly, 
and  that  applies  seven  days  a 
week  for  some,  for  there  are 
the  regular  files  of  non-Confer- 
ence  copy  to  be  written  and  all 
newspapers  must  be  read. 

The  Soviets’  service  agencies 
are  extremely  accommodating 
in  getting  correspondents  tickets 
to  ballets,  operas  and  the  circus, 
and  those  who  have  taken  time 
off  to  go  have  found  themselves 
in  excellent  seats. 

At  the  Moskva  Hotel  corre¬ 
spondents  have  regular  food 
books.  They  differ  from  ration 
books;  to  eat  breakfast  you  sur¬ 
render  a  breakfast  ticket;  for 
lunch  a  lunch  ticket,  and  so  on. 

Prices  are  cheaper  than  in 
other  hotels  and  restaurants  but 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

March  23-25  —  Interstate 
Circulation  Managers,  spring 
convention.  Lord  Baltimore 
Hotel.  Baltimore.  Md. 

April  7-9  —  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  semi¬ 
annual  meeting,  Drake  Hotel. 
Chicago. 

April  10-11 — Ohio  Circula 
tion  Managers  Assn.,  spring 
convention,  Mayflower  Hotel, 
Akron. 

April  10-12 — National  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  62nd  annual 
convention,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


there  is  considerable  sameness 
to  the  fare.  Many  newsmen 
journey  around  the  corner  to 
Moscow’s  new,  lush  Grand  Hotel 
which  features  a  fifty-yard  long 
cocktail  room  with  orchestra 
and  a  seventy-yard  long  dining 
room  with  another  orchestra. 

Briefings  do  not  begin  until 
usually  around  7:30  to  8:30  p.m. 
They  take  an  hour  and  then 
there  is  work  to  be  done.  When 
the  newsmen  finish  it’s  usually 
11  p.m.  or  midnight.  Then  they 
go  have  dinner. 

This  means,  of  course,  that 
they  are  not  back  before  3  or 
4  a.m.,  depending  on  what  kind 
of  waiter  you  get  —  or  other 
things. 

The  day  then  starts  fairly 
early  and  if  you  want  to  keep 
up  with  the  Russian  papers  you 
can  get  them  as  early  as  8  a.m. 

It  is  a  rough  grind  but  it’s  far 
better  than  even  the  skeptics 
imagined,  and  thanks  and  ap¬ 
preciation  are  being  handed  out 
to  the  Russians. 


Deal  for  Phila.  Record 
Is  Vetoed  by  Adviser 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 

PHILADELPHIA — Negotiations 
in  progress  over  the  last  10 
days  for  sale  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  which  passed  to  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Bulletin  Co.  after 
the  Feb.  1  suspension  of  the 
J.  David  Stern  newspapers,  have 
collapsed. 

The  deal  was  for  a  group  of 
Philadelphia  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men  to  purchase  the 
plant  and  equipment  of  the 
Record  and  operate  it  as  a  six- 
day  morning  paper.  As  their 
adviser,  the  group  called  in 
Ralph  Nicholson,  publisher  of 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  who 
was  a  former  Philadelphia  news¬ 
paperman,  identified  with  the 
old  Public  Ledger. 

Mr.  Nicholson  is  also  part- 
owner  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Times,  whose  president  -  editor- 
publisher  is  David  E.  Smiley, 
for  many  years  a  Philadelphia 
newspaper  executive. 

Mostly  the  group  back  of  Mr. 
Nicholson  were  so-called  “lib¬ 
erals”  who  were  interested  in 
reviving  and  maintaining  the 
Record,  the  latter  long  claiming 
to  be  “the  only  liberal  voice  in 
the  community.”  For  nearly  a 
week  Mr.  Nicholson  studied  the 
situation  from  every  angle,  con¬ 
ferring  with  Robert  McLean, 
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president  of  the  Bulletin,  and 
with  Albert  M.  Greenfield,  the 
realtor  entrusted  with  sale  of 
the  property.  The  possible  pur¬ 
chasing  group  had  agreed  to 
take  Mr.  Nicholson’s  advice  in 
the  matter.  He  in  turn  w^  to 
invest  as  one  of  the  syndicate 
members. 

Several  days  ago,  at  a  closed 
meeting  of  the  group  Mr.  Nich¬ 
olson  advised  his  colleagues 
against  going  through  with  the 
deal.  T^e  price  was  all  right 
and  the  money  available  to 
place  on  the  line.  But  Mr. 
Nicholson  said  “no”  and  the 
deal  fell  through. 

To  a  representative  of  EonoR 
&  Publisher,  Mr.  Nicholson  ex¬ 
pressed  the  thought  that,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  it  was  incred¬ 
ible  to  think  that  the  third 
largest  city  in  the  nation  should 
go  along  with  one  morning 
newspaper.  But  his  investiga¬ 
tions,  he  added,  had  convinced 
him  the  plan  of  publishing  a 
six-day  paper  under  existing 
conditions  was  not  feasible. 

Mr.  Nicholson  returned  to 
New  Orleans  early  this  week 
and  the  word  was  passed  around 
the  group  affiliated  with  him 
had  discarded  finally  all  thought 
of  reviving  the  Record. 
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the  singer  of  syllables 

Newton,  Word  Artist, 
Joins  Donahue  &  Coe 

By  James  L  Collings 


the  man  is  clever,  thoughtful, 

humorous  with  the  written 
word.  He’s  an  artist  with  the 
alphabet,  a  singer  of  syllables. 

Howard  W.  (for  William) 
Newton’s  copy  headlines  woo 
alid  win  the  public. 

In  his  three-year-old  column — 
•'Do  You  Agree?” — carried  by 
Rtdbook,  he  witticizes,  to  wit: 

The  Spitting  Image* 

“Women  aren’t  cats — but  some 
are  the  spitting  image”;  “The 
stork  reports  no  changes  in  1947 
models”;  “Some  people  act  as 
though  it  took  cash  to  pay  a 
compliment.”  There  are  appro¬ 
priate  illustrations. 

And  this  from  his  “Things 
You’ll  Soon  Forget,”  beginning 
its  fifth  year  in  Advertising  & 
Selling: 

“A  little  thought  over  a  cam¬ 
paign  now  may  avert  a  post¬ 
mortem  over  it  later”;  “The 
public  doesn’t  care  if  you  split 
an  infinitive,  but  it  raises  hell 
if  you  break  a  promise”;  “The 
ad  that  is  batted  out  is  often 
a  pop-out.” 

Head  Line  Expert 

The  man  with  the  brown  eyes 
and  engaging,  quick  smile  does 
as  nicely  with  copy  headlines — 
iPostum),  “A  Nervous  Wreck 
..  .  About  to  Happen”;  (Ford). 
“Five  Six-footers  and  not  a 
Cramp  in  a  Carload”;  and  for 
the  Hupmobile  company,  this: 
"This  Door  Was  Made  for  a 
Man  .  .  .  not  an  Eel.”  The  ad 
showed  Ty  Cobb  getting  his 
husky  frame  into  one  of  their 
cars. 

That’s  how  he  handles  on-the- 
job  and  extracurricular  written 
words,  but  Howard  is  shy  with 
the  spoken  word.  He  just 
doesn’t  like  to  talk  about  him¬ 
self. 

It  was  St.  Patrick’s  Day  and 
the  Irish  were  shillalahing  up 
Fifth  Ave.,  and  the  wearin’  o’ 
the  green  was  evident  in  the 
office.  The  office  itself  was 
empty  and  in  the  process  of  be¬ 
ing  painted  and  had  a  looking- 
for-an-owner  air. 

(Said  a  spokesman:  “We  are 


SDX  Cartoon  Awards 

Henry  (Hank)  Barrow  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  Reuben 
(Rube)  L.  Goldberg  of  the 
New  York  Sun  this  week  re¬ 
ceived  bronze  medals  and 
plaques  from  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
for  distinguished  service  in 
editorial  cartooning. 

Barry  Paris,  editor  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  was 
given  a  past  president's  key 
at  ceremonies  in  New  York 
City. 


completely  overhauling  our 
space  to  create  more  efficiency 
and  comfort.”) 

Newton  sat  at  one  end  of  the 
room  with  his  secretary,  E.  Holly 
Smith,  an  attractive  colleen 
who  has  been  with  him  seven 
years.  She  thinks  her  boss  has  a 
“grand  sense  of  humor.”  “The 
busier  he  is,  the  nicer  he  is — 
everyone  likes  to  work  with 
him.” 

He  was  settling  down  for  his 
first  day  as  vicepresident  and 
copy  director  of  Donahue  &  Coe, 
Inc.,  which  recently  has  also 
added  the  talents  of  Kenneth 
Collins,  ex-publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Herald 
Tribune’s  European  edition,  and 
Howard  Korman,  for  the  past 
15  years  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  merchandising  and  promotion 
with  McCann-Erickson.  Inc. 

Newton  had  in  the  last  week 
left  J.  M.  Mathes  where  for 
eight  years  he  had  been,  suc¬ 
cessively,  associate  copy  direc¬ 
tor,  copy  director  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

His  performance  with  Mathes 
won  him  his  chance  with  Coe. 
He  was  invited  into  the  inner 
sanctum. 

He  looked  up  and  smiled  as 
though  he  really  enjoys  smil¬ 
ing.  “Well,”  he  said,  “what  sort 
of  questions  do  you  want  to 
ask?” 

Wheoties  for  Breakfast 

A.  “Everything — whether  you 
relish  Wheaties  for  breakfast, 
what  color  suits  you  prefer, 
where  you  came  from,  how  tall 
you  are,  where  you  were  edu¬ 
cated — everything.” 

He  replied  that  he’ll  eat  any¬ 
thing  for  breakfast,  he  prefers 
brown  and  blue  suits,  he  comes 
from  Spokane  Wash.,  he’s  5-9, 
he  has  brown  hair  (no  gray 
yet,  although  he’s  43),  he  went 
to  Harvard,  he  weighs  162  lbs. 
and  he  likes  to  fish — “whether 
I  catch  anything  or  not.”  He 
belongs  to  a  yacht  club. 

Q.  “Fine.  Now  how  about 
a  fill-in  on  your  background?” 

A.  “I  started  in  with  a  print¬ 
ing  firm  as  an  office  boy,  then, 
in  1927,  I  became  cub  copy¬ 
writer  with  the  George  L.  Dyer 
Co. — U.S.  Rubber  was  the  main 
account.” 

Q.  “And  from  there?” 

A.  “Mostly  odds  and  ends 
before  1931,  at  which  time  1 
went  with  Young  &  Rubicam 
as  a  full-fledged  writer.”  He 
was  assigned  to  Quaker  State 
Motor  Oil  and  A.  G.  Spalding 
Bros. 

Q.  “More,  please.” 

A.  “With  Lennen  &  Mitchell 
( 1933-35 )  I  wrote  on  Life  Sav¬ 
ers,  Lysol,  Hupmobile  ( Cobb 
did  fit  in  the  car,  even  though 
he  was  over  six  feet)  and 
Squibb’s.” 

Q.  “Then?” 

A.  “Well,  then  I  became  as¬ 


sociated  with  McCann-Erickson.” 
He  had  to  be  prodded  before 
admitting  he  was  the  chief 
writer  there  ...  on  the  Ford 
volume.  “I  returned  to  Y&R 
in  ’36  as  copywriter.”  His  sec¬ 
retary  revealed  that  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  Sanka  coffee  earned 
him  the  Annual  Advertising 
Awards  citation.  He  received  a 
citation,  too,  for  his  campaign 
on  Eveready  Flashlights. 

Gill  Friday  Speaks 

He’s  not  one  to  talk  about 
himself.  Just  like  that.  His 
secretary  has  to  do  it.  Shy 
with  the  spoken  words.  He 
hasn’t  much  to  say,  either,  on 
the  copy  clinic  he  conducts  for 
the  Advertising  Club  <)f  New 
York,  or  the  fact  that  he  was 
one  of  the  judges  for  the  Annual 
Advertising  Awards  of  1946. 

Newton  opened  his  own  agen¬ 
cy  in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  in 
1937.  The  climate  was  better 
than  business,  so  he  returned  in 
1939  and  sat  in  with  Mathes.  It 
took  only  six  years  for  him  to 
jump  from  copywriter  to  vice- 
president. 

The  columnist-copywriter,  who 
lives  in  Old  Greenwich  Conn., 
with  his  wife  (“an  excellent 
critic,  by  the  way”)  and  three 
children  (the  young  ladies  are 
8  and  19,  the  young  man  20  and 
a  Columbia  University  student 
who  wants  to  write),  thinks 
with  a  careful  copy  pencil, 
writes  with  a  hand  guided  by 
experience,  sells  his  products 
successfully  because  he  knows 
both  products  and  public. 

He  hasn’t  any  use  for  formula 
copy  —  “The  technique  should 
suit  the  problem.”  He  adds: 
“Furthermore,  of  course,  copy 
must  have  the  basic  ingredients 
of  interest,  conviction  and  sal¬ 
ability.” 

He  is  4-star  with  any  ap¬ 
proach. 

Great  American  Ad 

Newton  believes  there  are  too 
many  writers  in  the  business  to¬ 
day  who  are  simply  marking 
time  till  they  write  the  Great 
American  Novel  when  they 
should  be  giving  birth  to  the 
Great  American  Ad. 

His  pithy  sayings  further 
point  up  his  advertising  phi¬ 
losophy.  When  he  states,  “Some 
writers  believe  in  making  ’em 
smile,  making  ’em  laugh,  mak¬ 
ing  ’em  weep — making  ’em  do 
everything  but  buy,”  or  “Fast 
writing  and  slow  thinking  are 
a  bad  combination”  he  is  not 
merely  quipping  for  a  dollar  or 
a  by-line. 

He  means  it.  It’s  a  part  of 
him.  It’s  Newtonia. 

He  is  prescribing  capsule 
doses  of  wi^om  for  the  indiges¬ 
tion  and  vertigo  of  some  copy¬ 
writers  whose  flights  of  fancy 
too  often  leave  their  feet  of 
clay  stuck  to  the  ground. 

The  P.  R. 

Fortunately,  many  of  them 
have  swallowed  the  advice  and 
written  better  copy.  Their  di¬ 
gestion  improves  and  they  sink 
slowly  to  earth,  which  is  where, 
after  all,  the  poor  reader  is. 
And  for  some  commercial  rea¬ 
son,  the  p.r.  must  always  be 
considered. 

That  is  the  man  Newton,  the 
copywriter  Newton,  the  agency 
has  hired. 


Howard  W.  Newton 
Spokesman  from  Spokane 

Donahue  &  Coe  initially  was 
a  small  financial  agency.  Fif¬ 
teen  years  ago,  Edward  J. 
Churchill,  president,  stepped  in 
with  eight  other  members  and 
converted  it  into  one  with  gen¬ 
eral  billing. 

Apparently  that  was  the  right 
move  for  since  then  D&C  has 
grown  and  prospered.  There 
are  now  165  staffers,  the  billing 
is  over  $15,000,000. 

Excellent  Art  Dept. 

The  art  department  is  one  of 
the  biggest  and  best  in  the  field 
— 18  staff  artists  and  6  visual- 
izers. 

Among  its  35  accounts  are  Dr. 
Scholl’s,  Robert  Burns,  National 
Association  of  Ice  Manufactur¬ 
ers,  American  Institute  of  Laun¬ 
dering.  MGM,  Cosmopolitan 
magazine  and  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 

Donahue  &  Coe  created  that 
catchy  slogan  for  the  Tribune: 
“You’re  Missing  Plenty  If  You 
Don’t  Read  the  Herald  Tribune.” 

One  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  the  agency’s  expansion  has 
been  its  belief  in  manpower,  its 
insistence  upon  obtaining  the 
leading  ad  men  .  .  .  men  with 
full  recognition  in  the  trade 
and  decided  ability  .  .  .  men  like 
Messrs.  Newton,  Collins  and 
Korman. 

This  practice  has  enabled  the 
agency  to  service  new  accounts 
properly  and  to  meet  all  compe¬ 
tition. 

“Donahue  &  Coe,”  says  O.  A. 
Kingsbury,  secretary,  “is  geared 
for  action  and  accomplishment.” 

Newton,  Collins  and  Korman 
are  geared  likewise,  so  they  and 
the  agency  should  click  as  a 
team. 


Reporter  Rescued 

Hana.  Maui  Island.  T.  H. — 
Floyd  (Bucky)  Walter.  San 
Francisco  News  sportswriter 
covering  the  training  comp  of 
the  San  Francisco  Seals  here, 
recently  was  saved  from 
drowning  by  Manager  Lefty 
O'Doul  of  the  ball  club.  Wal¬ 
ter  was  about  100  yards  from 
shore  when  he  shouted  for 
help.  O'Doul  was  in  the  surf 
25  yards  away  and  brought 
him  ushore. 
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Small  Ads,  But  Often, 
Work  Calvert  Wonders 


have  always  ads  give  us  a  lot  for  the  ^ 

3r  sizable  money  in  terms  observation 

vert  Distillers  A  campaign  which  may,  in 
York.  “Metropolitan  Mo- 

n  used  consis-  mints''  in  popularity  is  the  new  I 

;ns  on  Calvert  “Switch  Calverts"  series. 

ilvert  Special  Started  six  weeks  ago.  it  has  al- 
summer  were  ready  “caught  on  terrifically,” 
iia  list  of  the  according  to  Guttenberg.  A 
the  family,  the  steady  stream  of  letters  has  been 
Lord  Calvert,  coming  in  ever  since  the  first 

for  week.  HjliHDHI^HiUHi^Hii 

simultaneous-  Names  Make  News 

pme  newspap  With  hard-selling  copy  as  E-  E.  Guttenberg.  right,  points  ou 
ing  exposed  to  short  as  it  is  snappy,  the  cam-  for  liquor  retoilers,  to  John  Giesei 
nessage  every  paign  is  keyed  to  the  natural  in-  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  and 
terest  in  names.  With  a  pattern  dising  manager.  Giesen  will  ji 
Since  1934  of  regular  insertions  and  mul- 

sn  a  constant  tiple  appearance  on  those  in-  tape  strips.  .  .  comic  strip  blurbs 
ir  space  since  section  days,  it  is  adapted  to  the  .  .  .or  calendar  jotting^, 
n  the  fall  of  newspaper  reader’s  habit  of  This  campaign  as  well  as  the 
Manager  E  scanning  and  is  ready  to  catch  Metropolitan  Moments  cam- 
ports  As  for  paign  is  handled  by  Lennen  & 

What  is  said  about  the  liquor  Mitchell,  Inc.,  New  York.  The 
"is  just  one  of  the  things  people  Lord  Calvert  campaign  is  pre- 
would  normally  say  about  li-  pared  by  Geyer,  Newell  &  Gan- 
quor” — it's  milder,  smoother,  ger.  New  Y’ork. 
mellower,  lighter,  is  prewar  Newspapers  were  added  to 
quality.  Nothing  fancy.  schedule  last  August  to  augment 

Names  appearing  are  those  of  and  intensify  the  “Men  of  Dis- 
actual  persons — no  celebrities,  tinction”  series  in  magazines.  In 
just  average  citizens — from  the  newspaper  ads  fine  wood 
whom  releases  have  been  ob-  cuts  of  celebrities  from  stage 
tained.  and  screen — and  the  newspaper 

In  the  original  insertions  iden-  world — illustrate  the  black  and 
tification  was  not  attempted,  white  copy.  Released 
However.  Guttenberg  explains,  dailies  on  a  twice  a  month  basis, 
confusion  resulted  in  several  in¬ 
stances  when  another  person  largest  insertions  at  present, 
with  the  same  name  as  the  name 
given  in  the  ad  turned  up.  To 
preclude  a  lot  of  correspondence 
each  ad  now  includes  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  person,  in  footnote 
fashion. 

Ads  come  in  two  sizes,  28  and 
56  lines.  Approximately  250 


Greneral  Strike 
Threat  Voiced 
In  Springfield 

Springfield,  Mass.  —  Leaders 
of  unions  involved  in  a  strike 
against  the  four  Springfield 
newspapers  primed  the  public 
this  week  for  a  general  strike 
aimed  at  bringing  Sherman  H. 
Bowles  to  terms  with  them. 

On  the  radio,  George  Mem- 
mott,  president  of  the  Spring- 
field  unit  of  the  American 
to  45  Newspaper  Guild,  warned  that 

-  .  “many  innocent  and  decent  in- 

ads  measured_520  lines,  Calvert’s  dustrialists  will  be  involved  be- 
_  ’  '  _  ‘  cause  their  workers  can’t  be  in 

‘There  will  be  some  changes  two  places  at  one  time — on  the 
this  campaign,”  Guttenberg  picket  lines  or  storming  the 
licated.  “We  are  modifying  credit  departnients  of  stores.” 

;  sizes  in  order  to  step  up  the  He  also  cautioned  that  anoth- 
quency  so  that  ads  for  Lord  er  phase  would  be  “too  disas- 
Ivert — not  necessarily  all  the  trous  to  contemplate.”  His 
m  of  Distinction  type— will  statement  climaxed  a  review  of 
1  four  times  a  month  in  the  the  phases  through  which  the 
ne  number  of  papers.”  strike  against  the  newspapers 

)ver  the  years  Calverts  has 

lized  animals  in  its  ads  many  mechanical 

les  as  an  attention-getting  de-  out 

e.  As  a  result  they’ve  become  Continuing  to  publish  one, 
ociated  with  the  brand  name,  morning  and  one  evening  paper, 
lily  recognizable  is  Calverts’  which  were  resumed  recently 
1  trade  character  who  stresses  with  non-union  help,  the  Bowles 
slogan,  “Clear  heads  choose  management  ran  into  a  series 
Iverts  ’’  disturbances  this  week  and 

,  ,  ,  .  V  !_  j  also  felt  some  of  the  effects  of 

.alverts  believes  in  doing  a  union’s  appeal  to  advertis- 

rough  merchandising  job  on  ^^s.  Although  some  local  stares 
campaigns  through  its  sales-  runnini  copy,  most  of  the 

n,  through  dealer  helps  etc.  national  advertisink  which  had 
,t  recently  it  has  resumed  its  appear^  earlier  was  missing. 

asking  n^spapers  More  than  600  pickets  partici- 
distribute  mailings,  discontin-  pated  in  activities  at  the  news- 
1  during  the  war.  paper  plant  on  W^nesday. 

'he  firm  makes  a  point  of  en-  Two  were  arrested.  In  a  su- 
iraging  local  dealers  to  ad-  burban  community,  six  strike 
tise  and  sends  them  an  as-  sympathizers  were  arrested 
tment  of  mats.  Calvert  sales-  when  they  seized  bundles  of 
n  are  prepared  also  to  make  papers  and  scattered  them, 
^ertising  suggestions.  This  Clashes  between  police  and 
ir,  to  further  the  cause,  the  pickets  have  been  frequent.  To 


»*nr 
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French  Submit  Plan 
For  Press  Freedom 


IT'S  LUNCH  TIME  IN  PHOENIX 

A  luncheon  club  has  been  organized  by  execuives  oi  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette,  supplanting  a  brealdast  club  which 
met  for  25  years.  Each  Wednesday  luncheon  will  hare  a  guest 
speaker.  Circulation  Manager  Horace  B.  Griiien  is  chairman.  Seen 
at  first  session  are:  Left  to  right.  Bruce  Barton,  chairman,  and  Alex 
F.  Osborn,  vicechairman  of  Batten,  Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn;  Eu¬ 
gene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher;  Robert  C.  Hall,  assistant  publisher;  and 
Clarence  Budington  Kelland.  noted  author. 

N.  Y.  Guild  Delegates 
Back  Ryan,  Boo  Murray 


By  William  Reed 

^  UNITED  NATIONS  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  in 
1  plenary  session  this  week 
nujhed  toward  the  election  of 
^Kobers  of  the  Subcommission 
5n  Freedom  ot  Infornnation  and 
^  ^e  Press. 

^ile  old  arguments  about 
the  composition  of  the  body  and 
30  the  reconciliation  of  press 
freedom  and  responsibility  oc- 
nipled  many  hours’  debate,  the 
Oouncil  members  were  obviously 
dger  to  settle  their  differences 
JO  the  Subcommission  could  go 
to  work. 

The  tentative  date  for  the  first 
meeting  of  the  information 
group  has  been  postponed  from 
April  1  to  May  5. 

Conference  May  Be  Delayed 
Other  developments  this  week 
were:  (1)  the  proposal  of  the 
French  delegation  for  a  world 
plan  on  freedom  of  information; 
l2)  the  probable  postponement 
of  the  World  Press  Conference: 
(3)  the  United  States  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Prof.  Zachariah  Chafee 
rf  Harvard  Law  School  to  the 
subcommission. 

The  French  proposal  Is  the 
tat  concrete  plan  on  the  sub- 
jed  submitted  by  any  foreign 
country,  and  it  is  significant  that 
it  strikes  a  balance  between 
ta  demands  of  the  United 
States  for  press  freedom  and 
those  of  many  European  coun¬ 
tries  for  responsibility. 

The  first  part  of  the  draft, 
asking  for  equal  access  to  news 
Nurces  and  the  means  of  trans- 
siission  and  freedom  of  publica¬ 
tion,  could  easily  have  been 
written  by  American  press  lead¬ 
ers.  The  second  part  outlines 
measures  to  protect  people 
afainst  abuses  of  press  freedom. 

French  Propoaal 
The  official  translation  follows: 
“1.  Measures,  the  adoption  of 
which  would  allow  people  in  all 
countries  te  enjoy  genuine  free¬ 
dom  of  information. 

"A.  Freedom  of  information: 
(a)  full  freedom  of  movement 
and  residence  in  all  countries 
for  accredited  correspondents: 
and  adoption  of  all  administra¬ 
tive,  economic,  financial  and 
technical  measures  to  facilitate 
their  travel;  (b)  equal  access  to 
all  sources  of  information  for 
all  such  correspondents. 

“B.  Freedom  to  transmit 
sews:  (a)  equal  access  for  all 
such  correspondents  to  all  means 
of  transmission;  (b)  elimination 
of  all  restrictive  measures  af¬ 
fecting  the  transmission  of  press 
cables. 

“C.  Freedom  of  publication: 
(a)  suppression  of  preliminary 
authorization;  (b)  suppression 
of  preliminary  censorship;  (c) 
an  international  system  to  deal 
*ith  press  offenses. 

“n.  Measures,  the  adoption  of 
*bich  would  protect  people  in 
w  countries  against  abuses  of 
the  freedom  of  information. 

“A.  Equalization  of  opportuni- 
°ca  and  material  meams,  for 


agencies  and  newspapers  in 
various  countries.  B.  Counter¬ 
acting  false  news;  (a)  standard¬ 
ization  of  laws  of  libel,  (b)  Uni¬ 
versal  application  of  the  right 
of  reply,  (c)  Dissemination  of 
official  denials.  C.  Creation  of 
an  international  statute  for  jour¬ 
nalists. 

“III.  Establishment  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  press  body  with  the 
responsibility  of  ensuring  the 
application  and  enforcement  of 
the  above  measures. 

'Right  to  Reply'  Traditional 

Until  recently,  French  pub¬ 
lishers  were  forced  to  obtain 
authorization  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  before  establishing  a  news¬ 
paper.  This  ruling,  which  grew 
from  the  newsprint  shortage, 
brought  charges  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  refused  authorization 
to  certain  publishers,  because  of 
political  reasons.  The  law  was 
repealed  several  weeks  ago. 

The  “right  to  reply”  has  been 
a  traditional  part  of  French 
libel  laws.  In  a  ruling  against 
the  defendant  in  a  libel  case, 
the  judge  may  specify  the 
amount  of  space  the  offending 
publisher  must  devote  to  a  re¬ 
traction  and  its  exact  placement 
in  his  newspaper.  In  addition, 
the  court  may  force  the  news¬ 
paper  to  buy  retraction  space 
in  six  other  papers. 

While  the  Council  discussed 
final  plans  to  speed  the  conven¬ 
ing  of  the  Subcommission,  it 
was  learned  that  the  World 
Press  Conference,  ordered  by 
the  General  Assembly  last  De¬ 
cember  for  late  1947,  may  be 
postponed  until  early  1948. 

While  nominations  to  the  Sub¬ 
commission,  which  have  been 
coming  in  all  week  to  the  Secre¬ 
tariat,  were  kept  in  close  sec¬ 
recy,  correspondents  learned 
that  the  United  States  nominee 
is  Prof.  Chafee. 

One  of  the  nation’s  leading 
legal  scholars  on  freedom  of  the 
press.  Prof.  Chafee  is  vicechair¬ 
man  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Commission  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press. 

Nomination  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  he  will  serve  on  the 
Subcommission.  Each  member 
nation  of  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  may  offer  12 
nominees.  The  Subcommission’s 
members  are  elected  from  these 
lists. 

■ 

Hillsboro  (Tex.)  Mirror 
Adopts  8-Col.  Format 

HnxsBORO,  Tex. — The  Hills¬ 
boro  Mirror,  evening  and  week¬ 
ly,  has  changed  from  a  7-colunm 
13-em  format  to  8-column  12- 
em,  and  page  depth  has  been 
increased  from  20A4  to  21 
inches. 

Journalism  students  at  Texas 
Christian  University  were  in 
charge  of  publication  of  the 
March  17  issue.  J.  Willard  Rid¬ 
ings  is  director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism. 


ROUND  ONE — or  Round  Two — 

in  a  battle  for  control  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  was 
fought  out  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  boos  and  cheers  at  the 
New  York  local’s  representative 
assembly  Wednesday  night. 

During  debate  on  a  resolution 
attacking  ANG  President  Milton 
Murray’s  charges  of  Com¬ 
munism  before  the  House  Labor 
Committee  (see  page  60)  and 
expressing  confidence  in  the 
New  York  leadership  which  he 
had  labeled  Communist,  Murray 
made  a  dramatic  appearance, 
demanded  the  right  to  speak 
and  reiterated  his  statement  that 
the  local  is  Communist-domi¬ 
nated. 

The  round  went  against  Mur¬ 
ray  when  tile  unit  delegates  at 
the  assembly  passed  the  resolu¬ 
tion  by  a  roll  call  vote  of  114 
to  46. 

The  resolution  charged  Mur¬ 
ray’s  testimony  on  Communist 
leadership  of  locals  gave  “en¬ 
couragement  and  help  to  the 
enemies  of  the  guild  and  of 
labor  as  a  whole,”  but  John  T. 
McManus,  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York, 
called  Murray’s  testimony  “A 
straight  Hears!  editorial  as  the 
first  gun  in  his  campaign  for 
the  paid  presidency  of  ANG.” 
McManus  pointed  out  that  the 
representative  assembly’s  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  evening  was  the 
nomination  of  delegates  to  the 
ANG  convention. 

John  Ryan,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  local 
who  had  been  labeled  Commu¬ 
nist  in  Murray’s  testimony,  took 
the  floor  early  in  the  debate  and 
again  refused  to  affirm  or  deny 
the  Communist  charge.  He  ^oke 
after  delegates  had  asked  if  the 
charge  was  true  and  others  had 
sharply  opposed  the  question. 

“To  affirm  or  deny  that  I  am 
a  Communist  is  to  consent  that 
Communism  is  the  issue,”  he 
declared  and  affirmed  that  mak¬ 
ing  an  issue  of  Communism 
would  lead  to  publishers’  group¬ 


ing  all  guild  members  as  Com¬ 
munists  and  all-out  war  against 
unions. 

Murray  had  to  shout  down 
hecklers  for  recognition  then 
demand  the  right  to  speak  on 
a  point  of  personal  privilege. 
His  request  met  vociferous 
cheers  and  boos  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  divided  over  whether 
to  grant  him  the  floor  until  Mc¬ 
Manus  backed  up  the  request. 

Murray  reiterated  his  “state¬ 
ment  that  Jack  Ryan  was  a 
Communist”  and  stated  that  he 
had  made  the  charge  many  times 
and  that  Ryan  had  on  each  oc¬ 
casion  ducked  answering. 

“Brother  Ryan  doesn’t  dare 
to  stand  on  his  feet  and  say,  ‘I 
am  a  Communist.  Support  me 
because  I  am  a  Communist.’ 
You  haven’t  heard  any  of  them 
stand  up  and  say  they  are  Com¬ 
munists. 

“It  seems  to  me,’  ’he  charged, 
“that  the  trouble  here  is  not  so 
much  that  I  have  attacked 
Brother  Ryan  as  that  I  have  at¬ 
tacked  Communism.” 

Murray  did  not  charge  Mc¬ 
Manus  with  Communism,  though 
he  admitted  “there  was  a  sharp 
temptation.  I  have  no  proof 
he  is  a  Communist,”  he  said. 
(In  reply  to  questions  by  the 
House  Committee,  Murray  had 
said:  “McManus,  I  am  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  his  affiliations.”) 

McManus  took  the  floor  after 
Murray’s  talk  and  quoted  Sec¬ 
tion  8,  Article  II  of  the  guild 
constitution  that  “No  eligible 
person  shall  be  barred  from 
membership  or  penalized  by 
reason  of  sex,  race,  or  religious 
or  political  convictions  or  be¬ 
cause  of  anything  he  writes  for 
publication.” 

’The  local’s  secretary-treasurer, 
Tom  Murphy,  had  summed  up 
in  opening  the  discussion  the 
local’s  antagonism  to  Murray’s 
conduct  of  guild  affairs,  but 
several  delegates  summed  up 
themselves:  “Who  got  our  raises 
— Ryan.” 
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Messrs.  Lord  &  Taylor 
Trace  Growth  of  a  Store 


By  Scanuel  Rovner 

ON  APRIL  26.  1826,  Ann  Fern- 
over  Price  saw  two  young  men 
opening  a  case  of  drygoods  in 
a  new  store  at  47  Catherine 
Street  in  New  York  City.  She 
went  inside,  bought  a  bolt  of 
cloth  and  discovered  that  she 
was  the  first  customer  of  Lord 
&  Taylor  now  the  city’s  oldest 
department  store. 

She  was  the  first  of  many  cus¬ 
tomers  who  have  bought  bolts 
of  cloth  and  sundry  other  items 
from  Messrs.  Samuel  Lord  and 


vertising,”  L&T  calls  it)  a  stand¬ 
ing  policy  ( 1943 ) . 

Lord  &  Taylor's  innovations 
never  escaped  notice.  Recent 
controversy  over  its  anti-item 
advertising  practice  is  a  teapot 
tempest  compared  with  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  horror  that  greeted 
some  of  its  other  ventures. 

Irate  Letter 

Typical  is  this  letter — part  of 
the  exhibit — evoked  by  the  de¬ 
cor  of  the  Broadway  store, 


Now  in  his  83rd  year,  the 
president  of  the  Washington  (D 
C. )  Star  requested  that  his  name 
be  withdrawn  from  the  list  of 
nominees  for  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors. 

Bowing  to  h’s  wish,  the  Nom¬ 
inating  Committee  headed  by 
Tom  C.  Gooch.  Dallas  (Tex.t 
Times-Herald,  nominated  B.  M. 
McKelway,  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

Mr.  Noyes  marked  his  50th 
year  as  a  member  of  AP  in  1944 
L&T’s  immediate  vicinity  now  (E  &  P.  Feb.  12.  1944),  He 
houses  such  outstanding  depart-  served  38  years  as  president, 
ment  stores  as  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  and  for  the  last  several  years 
Arnold  Constable,  and  James  he  has  been  honorary  president 
McCreery  &  Co.,  and  a  few  Besides  Mr.  McKelway,  the 
blocks  up  the  street,  Saks  Fifth  nominations  for  directors  are: 
Avenue.  Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia 

Newspaper  advertising  has  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  who  is  president 

been  a  good  part  of  the  life-  of  AP;  George  F.  Booth,  Wor- 

blood  of  Lord  &  Taylor.  cester  (Mass.)  Telegram;  Paul 

On  October  30,  1826,  a  half-  Paterson,  Baltimore  (Md.) 

year  after  the  store’s  opening.  Sun;  Edward  H.  Butler,  Buffalo 

it  published  the  first  Lord  &  (N.  Y.)  News;  W.  H.  Cowles. 

Taylor  ad,  an  eight-line  inser-  Jr.,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes- 

tion  in  the  old  New  York  En-  man-Review;  Buell  W.  Hudson. 

quirer,  which  read:  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call;  John 

“Lord  &  Taylor,  47  Catherine  S.  Knight.  Chicago  (Ill.)  News; 

Street,  will  offer  for  sale,  to-  Norrnan  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 

morrow  morning,  the  following  (Calif.)  Times,  and  Mark  Eth- 

goods  received  by  the  late  ar-  ridge,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 

rivals  which  will  be  sold  at  fair  Journal. 

prices  as  usual  —  Heavy  plaid  Five  are  to  be  elected  to 
silks  for  misses’  wear;  Superior  fill  the  terms  of  Messrs  Noyes, 
Then  (1879)  .  .  .  quality  men’s  and  women’s  silk  McLean,  Booth,  Patterson  and 

hose;  Bobbinet  lace  veils,  caps  Butler,  which  expire. 

George  Washin^on  Taylor  and  which  at  that  time  was  regarded  and  collars;  Muslin  bands,  ele-  H.  J.  Powell,  Coffeyville 

their  successors.  as  "the  architectural  wonder  of  gant  cashmere  long  shawls.”  (Kas.)  Journal,  was  named  to 

Last  week,  tor  the  private  the  day”:  Similar  notices  were  pub-  compete  with  Josh  L.  Horne, 

edification  of  its  employes,  the  “Messrs.  Lord  &  Taylor  lished  occasionally  thereafter,  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram, 

store’s  public  relations  depart-  “Gent. —  following  the  arrival  of  goods,  for  the  directorship  represent¬ 
ment  set  up  an  exhibit  of  Lord  “Last  evening  at  a  little  gath-  Since  shiploads  of  merchan-  ing  cities  of  less  than  50,000 

&  Taylor’s  progress  in  the  years  ering  at  the  Southwest  corner  dise  seldom  came  In  more  often  population.  Mr.  Horne  is  the  in- 
between  then  and  now — its  step-  of  the  parlor  of  the  U.S.  Hotel  than  once  a  month,  the  entire  cumbent. 

by-step  movement  uptown,  its  Saratoga  Springs,  it  was  thor-  advertising  of  the  store  for  a  Other  stated  business  of  the 
business  expansion,  its  growth  oughly  discussed  and  unanim-  month  frequently  totalled  no  meeting,  according  to  Secretary 
as  a  newspaper  advertiser —  ously  decided  by  the  ladies  that  more  than  eight  lines.  Lloyd  Stratton’s  notice  to  mem- 

against  a  background  of  the  Lord  &  Taylor  were  making  a  In  October,  1923,  99  years  bers,  includes  voting  on  the  ap- 
history  of  New  York  City  and  real  country— German  theatre —  after  its  first  ad.  Lord  &  Taylor  plications  of  15  associate  mera- 
the  country.  saloon-looking  sort  of  place  of  published  in  several  newspapers  bers  for  regular  memberships. 

Grows  with  City  their  splendid  new  building  on  a  total  of  140,572  lines.  The  and  consideration  of  an  amend- 

•rw  u-u:*  t  Broadway  by  gilding  the  door-  original  ad  had  been  multiplied  ment  to  the  by-laws  defining 

The  exhibit  traces  the  expan-  ...  it  might  do  for  Cath-  more  than  17,500  times.  those  who  are  entitled  to  hold 

Sion  of  the  city  from  a  small  grine  Street— and  for  Grand  In  October  of  1946,  the  120-  bonds, 
country  village  to  the  present  street — but  Lord  &  Taylor  will  year-old  store  ran  115,000  lines, 

r4l.  Tth«  openinUf  tS  eVIp  Broadway  COOSt  AdweV  HU 

Canal  thp  vpIIow  fpver  pni-  But,  it  did  for  Broadway  lUst  ot  wntie  space  lamiiiar  in 

demic  of  the  1820s.  the  great  as  iiwtitutional  advertising  does  ^  ®hl^gVfrom  “me^s  "?ght-  Mot  AllOWanCSS 
panic  of  1873,  the  Civil.  Spanish-  for  Fifth  Avenue.  able^  change  from  1826  s  eight  los  Angeles  -  A  resolution 

American  and  two  World  Wars.  When  the  store  was  moved  to  ^  recommending  that  California 

And.  indicating  the  future  is  Fifth  Avenue  and  38th  Street,  i  newsDaners  denv  mat  allow- 


and  now  (1946) 


A  GREAT  SPECIALTY  AT 

ILORD  &  TAYLOR’S,  Broadway  and  20th  Street,  N.  Y. 

; _ CHEAPCST  AND  BEST  Q U ALfTY  OF  UATrill^O  SUIT*  IN  THE  CtTY. _ 
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Negro  Gets  Press  Card 
By  Appeal  to  Senate 


WASHINGTON — Overruling  the 

Standing  Committee  of  Corres¬ 
pondents,  the  Senate  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  has  admitted  Louis  R. 
Lautier  to  Senate  Press  Gallery 
membership,  making  the  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Atlanta  Daily 
World  and  the  National  Negro 
Publishers  Association  the  first 
Negro  accorded  that  privilege. 

^e  correspondents  issued  a 
presscard  to  Lautier  but  pro¬ 
tested  to  Chairman  C.  Way- 
land  Brooks  (R-Ill.)  of  the 
Buies  Committee  that  its  action 
failed  to  solve  the  problem  of 
weeklies'  representation  and 
that  they  still  believed  Lautier 
“fails  to  qualify  under  the  rules 
u  now  constituted.” 

Rejected  by  4  to  1 

Lautier's  application  had  been 
reeled  by  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  by  a  vote  of  4  to  1 — 
Chairman  Griffing  Bancroft. 
Chicago  Sun,  being  the  lone 
member  to  cast  a  favorable 
vote.  The  correspondent  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Senate  committee, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
galleries. 

The  Standing  Committee,  ex¬ 
cept  for  Bancroft,  contended 
Lautier  was  not  eligible  under 
the  rules  which  exclude  all  ex¬ 
cept  those  who  give  their  “chief 
attention”  to  daily  newspapers. 

Other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  J.  William  Theis,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service:  Don 
S.  Warren,  Washington  (D,  C.) 
Evening  Star;  Herman  Lowe, 
Philadelphia  ( Pa. )  Inquirer; 
and  William  D.  Sisson,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal. 

Bancroft  read  a  statement  to 
fte  Rules  Committee  which 
made  the  point  that  the  regula¬ 
tions  governing  gallery  admis- 
aions  have  been  approved  by  the 


chairman  of  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  they  expressly 
provide  that  only  persons  devot¬ 
ing  their  chief  attention  to  daily 
newspapers  are  qualified.  He 
pointed  cut  that  the  gallery  al¬ 
ready  is  crowded  and  that  ad¬ 
dition  of  weekly  paper  repre¬ 
sentatives  would  aggravate  that 
situation. 

Race  Issue  Denied 

Bancroft  emphatically  denied 
race  discrimination  had  entered 
into  the  decision. 

As  a  solution,  the  correspon¬ 
dents’  committee  recommended 
that  30  days’  study  be  devoted 
to  the  problem  of  providing  for 
reporters  for  weekly  groups,  as 
distinguished  from  individual 
weekly  newspapers. 

Lautier  also  addressed  the 
committee.  He  insisted  he  quali¬ 
fied  under  the  existing  rules  and 
that  no  amendments  are  neces¬ 
sary.  He  charged  that  the  "white 
press”  does  not  adequately  re¬ 
port  the  news  for  Negro  readers 
who  have,  he  said,  especial  in¬ 
terest  in  such  subjects  as  labor 
legislation,  anti-lynching  bills, 
federal  aid  to  education,  and  the 
Bilbo  case 

Supported  by  Educator 

“I  believe,”  he  told  the  com¬ 
mittee,  “I  comply  with  the  rules, 
if  reasonably  interpreted,  by 
whatever  yardstick  may  be  used. 
If  ‘chief  attention’  is  considered 
from  the  viewpoint  of  time  spent 
in  gathering  news,  I  believe  that 
I  comply  because  I  daily  gather 
news  for  the  Atlanta  World. 

“If  quality  is  the  yardstick,  I 
believe  I  comply  because  I  send 
the  Atlanta  World  the  same 
stories  which  are  later  incorpor¬ 
ated  into  mimeographed  releases 


and  sent  to  all  subscribing  pap¬ 
ers  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
and  sometimes  on  Monday.  If 
pay  is  the  yardstick,  I  believe 
that  I  comply  because  55%  ($55 
a  week )  of  my  income  comes 
from  the  Atlanta  World  and 
45%  ($45  a  week)  from  the 
Negro  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.” 

Dean  George  M.  Johnson  of 
Howard  University  Law  School 
( university  for  Negroes  oper¬ 
ated  under  the  Department  of 
Interior),  read  a  brief  in  which 
he  contended  Lautier  qualifies 
under  the  present  rule,  that 
“white  newspapers”  do  not  ade¬ 
quately  cover  the  news  for  the 
Negro  reader,  that  the  effect  of 
the  gallery  committee’s  action  is 
to  impose  an  unfair  competition. 
The  U.S.  needs  an  informed 
Negro  race,  he  said. 

Crack  at  Columnists 

Senator  Kenneth  Wherry  of 
Nebraska  inquired  whether 
newspaper  columnists  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  gallery.  Bancroft 
said  they  are  if  their  writings 
appear  in  the  daily  press  and 
Wherry,  who  has  been  the  target 
of  sharp  criticism  in  the  Drew 
Pearson  column.  Inquired: 

“Do  you  think  a  column  such 
as  we  now  get  is  as  important 
as  a  good  weekly  newspaper?” 

Bancroft  drew  laughter  when 
he  pleaded:  “Please,  Senator,  I 
have  friends  in  this  business!” 

An  unexpected  development 
came  midway  through  the  hear¬ 
ings  when  Frank  McNaughton 
of  Time,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  periodical  press  gal¬ 
lery  correspondents — an  offshoot 
of  the  Congressional  Press  Gal¬ 
leries — said  his  committee  had 
admitted  Percival  Prattis,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the 
Negro  magazine  Our  World,  a 
week  ago. 

Lautier  previously  had  testi¬ 
fied  he  is  an  accredited  White 
House  correspondent,  admitted 
to  and  attending  all  presidential 
press  conferences. 


Rise  in  Soles 
Of  U.  S.  Bonds 
Credited  to  Ads 

Advertisers  and  media  con¬ 
tributed  $27,600,000  in  space 
and  time  to  help  build  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  U.S.  Savings  Bond  sales 
in  1946  to  a  total  of  over  7V& 
billion  dollars. 

In  a  statement  released  this 
week  through  the  Advertising 
Council,  Vernon  L.  Clark,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Savings  Bonds  Di¬ 
vision,  U.S.  Treasury,  gave  the 
council  a  large  measure  of  the 
credit  for  bond  campaign  suc¬ 
cesses. 

“The  Advertising  Council  and 
its  volunteer  agencies  made  up 
of  the  nation’s  top-flight  adver¬ 
tising  brains  coordinated  this 
freely-given  advertising  support 
into  a  wonderfully  effective 
campaign  which  had  two  dra¬ 
matic  peaks  during  the  year,” 
he  declared. 

“During  June  and  July  and 
during  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber  the  Savings  Bonds  program 
was  a  beneficiary  of  intensified 
advertising  efforts.  Our  sales 
amply  reflected  this  step-up  in 
advertising.” 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  G.  M. 
Basford  Co.,  and  the  Joseph 
Katz  Co.,  the  council’s  volunteer 
agencies,  supplied  the  talent. 

Newspapers  throughout  the 
country  devoted  over  50,000,000 
lines  to  bond-selling  copy,  the 
council  said. 

■ 

Form  Publicity  Firms 

Formation  of  Pursell,  O’Con¬ 
nell  and  Pierson,  Chicago  pub¬ 
licity  firm,  has  been  announced. 
The  partners  are  Warren  B. 
Pursell,  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune;  William  B.  O’Connell, 
formerly  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  and  Harry  W.  Pierson, 
former  advertising  agency  copy 
writer. 
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QUESTIONABLE  FUTURE 

Rube  Goldberg,  S'cw  York  Sun 


MEDITERRANEAN  PATROL 

Win.  H.  Summers,  Buffalo  Evening  Sev-'s 


NO  TIME  TO  'TALK  IT  OVER' 

Cal  Alley,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Teaser  Ads  Herald 
‘Old  Friend’s’  Return 


By  Samuel  Rovner 


Fashion  copy  (see  below), 


Then  delivers 


xcountd 


ampai^nd  ana  . 

'  By  Betty  Feezel- 


products  may  be  spotlighted  in 
the  same  ad,  something  new  in 
Frigidaire  technique.  Strategy 
behind  this  Is  partly  to  create  a 
“family”  or  brand  name  associ 
ation  of  products,  it  is  stated. 

On  the  newspaper  side  of  the 
schedule  will  be  the  use  of 
Nancy  Sasser’s  “Buy-Line”  col¬ 
umn,  appearing  in  54  metropoli 
tan  dailies.  Announcement  of  a 
cooperative  dealer  newspaper 
program  has  not  yet  been  made. 

Foote,  Cone  and  Belding't 
Chicago  and  Dayton  offices 
handle  the  account. 


J  unable  to  do  it.  XWO  new  newspaper  campaigns 

Outdoor  advertising  of  beer,  on  behalf  of  Four  Roses  whis- 
used  heavily  in  that  state  be-  j^ey  aj-g  now  being  released  by 
c  *Lt  u  L IV  war,  was  ruled  illegal  Frankfort  Distillers  Corp., 

>99  niS  paper  morcR  l/  and  had  to  be  discontinued  by  New  York.  One  is  to  run  in 

_  Rheingold  a  short  time  before  it  states  where  liquor  is  served  in 

ceased  Virginia  distribution.  In  bars  and  has  as  its  aim  promo- 
Rheingold  promiaes  ...  its  stead  in  the  present  cam-  tion  of  the  idea  of  specifying 
paign,  more  funds  have  been  put  “Four  Roses”  when  ordering 
and  production  problems.  All  into  newspapers  and  some  radio  whiskey  by  the  drink.  The  sec- 
during  the  war,  sales  were  lim-  spot  time  has  been  bought.  ond  series  is  slated  for  states 

ited  to  the  area  in  and  around  The  newspaper  dollar  volume  having  package  stores  only.  Its 
New  York  City.  alone,  in  the  first  year  of  Rhein-  objective  is  the  same  as  that  of 

Return  to  Virginia  gold’s  return  to  Virginia,  will  the  company’s  magazine  cam- 

T  a<5t  week  Rheintrold  aeain  the  five-figure  paign  on  the  whiskey— to  create 

in  hiftinv  bracket,  Mr.  Delano  said.  Rhein-  a  sales  impression  that  reflects  ^  «  .  «  i.  j  i 

stvl^^oy  t^ee  ’days  rifnSing—  expenditure  for  1947,  in  the  high  quality  of  the  whiskey.  Spring  Schedule 

news-  and  Virginia,  will  Both  campaigns  will  run  con-  THIS  year  brings  the  largest 

in  parh  of  the  slate’s  12  amount  to  $2,000,000.  (In  1941,  Sistently  throughout  the  spring  spnng  advertising  campaign 

foa^lno-  ParrtoH  «iv  ion  bill  was  $380,000.)  and  summer  in  all  major  urban  for  Oakite,  household  cleanser, 

leading  markets  carried  SIX  100-  _  •  markets  in  the  U.S,  in  company  history,  Frank  A. 

ii±  nin^P  o  .  The  artwork  in  the  two  cam-  Conolly,  merchandising  mana- 

of  1,800  lines  for  each  paper.  Present  Rheingold  advertis-  paigns  strikes  a  new  note  for  ger  of  Oakite  Products,  Inc., 

T^e  teasers  announced  mat  an  mg,  among  the  largest  and  most  "Four  Roses”  ads.  It  is  done  in  New  York  reports.  Approxi- 
®  consistent  in  the  beer  field  in  a  free,  loose  style,  similar  to  top  mately  300  newspapers  are 

Then,  on  the  following  Mon-  the  East,  is,  however,  only  part  fashion  advertising.  Art  for  the  scheduled,  with  ads  of  120  to 

^y,  the  friend  arrivM,  as  proin-  of  the_  greatly  increased  beer  bar  campaign  was  executed  by  380  lines  to  run  once  a  week  for 

ised  in  full-page  attire  in  all  promotion  due  thoughout  the  Carl  Wilson  and  art  for  the  13  weeks. 

but  two  citieS’ where  the  papers  country.  With  the  lifting  of  package  campaign  is  the  work  That  newspapers  list  is  “bigger 
could  iwt  accept  ads  greater  grain  curbs  by  the  government  of  Jack  Welsh.  than  ever”,  Mr.  Conolly  points 

than  l.pOO  lines.  The  agen^,  this  month,  other  U.  S.  brewers.  Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York,  out,  and  newspapers  have  al- 
Young  &  Rubicain,  reduced  the  both  national  and  local,  have  handles  the  account.  ways  been  Oakite’s  major  me- 

layouts  for  toese  two.  hinted  broadly  that  stepped-up  dium.  Commenting  that  Oakite 

Future  advertising  plans  are  schedules — with  newspapers  as  One  Billion  Messaaes  has  just  finished  the  five  big- 

significant  for  their  continuity,  the  leading  medium — are  now  vuTr-mATBir  niVKumv  nf  Best  years  in  sales  since  1907 
long  a  characteristic  of  Rhein-  in  preparation.  ^“^^^alMotorV  is  currentfv  naturally  again 

gold  promotion  and  responsible  The  industry  as  a  group.  ^^n®  h1na  ‘^e  mc^t  vigoroi^  counting  on  newspapers  from 

for  vastly  increas^  sales  vol-  working  through  the  trade  as-  MmoreheLive  adSisii^^e  ^oast  to  coast  to  do  the  major 

ume  during  the  last  six  years.  sociations.  has  also  indicated  “amn^iS^in  eSmoLv  hiltor^^^”  of  further  acquainting 

Large-space  insertions  will  that  its  public  relations  adver-  inv  to  F  H advel-  householders  with  thU  all-pur- 

continue  at  the  rate  of  two  a  tising  wil*  be  stepping  ahead,  fuino  mlnacrir'  Tt  oitn*  t«  Pose  cleaner.” 

week  until  mid-April  ( with  two  tising  manager.  It  plans  to  beam  with  the  bordered  format, 

more  newspapers  to  be  added  at  NEARLY  75%  of  the  indepen-  °o"®the”buyingTuX^o^ri  the  ads  again  feature  Oakie, 

the  end  of  March),  will  be  par^  dent  drug  store  members  in  gveiw  mSt-n^ace  t^n  and  company  trade  character.  Copy 

down  to  one  a  week  until  the  the  National  Association  of  Re-  cul  ^throtahout  ^h4  n^ion  ^n  in  rhyme,  as  usual, 
end  of  April,  and  from  then  on  tail  Druggists  find  continuous  T^e  effort  will  be  made  the  first  time  ads  have 

run.  ct  least  twice  a  month  advertising  of  their  merchandise  through  national  ^d  trade  mae^  ®  “st  of 

in  1000-line  size  until  the  end  of  profitable,  according  to  the  re-  IzinM  ”  with  net^Maner^  ^nd  woman’s  consumer  magazines,  in 

the  year.  *ults  of  «  survey  made  jointty  ”^T’to  be  usJ^  on'^a^^^ 

Likes  Big  Space  by  the  A.ssociation  and  the  Sat-  ated  basis  as  the  year  goes  on.  certain  areas. 

“We  like  big  space  and  con-  Evening  Post.  The  new  program  will  intro-  HolLn  Ne^ 

tinuity,”  Frank  Delano,  Y  &  R’s  In  the  highest  sales  brackets,  duce  new  lines  of  appliance  and  rs  i-aiKens  (fc  iioiaen,  « 

ar»s%Aiii>i4^  rvn  13K ai v>t thA  nprPAntA^A  tYincA  oWt/AT*-  ArkTYimArAiQl  rAf ri <yAr94iy\Ti  Aniiin.  ZUiK. 


owns  snow  shovel 


His  neighbors  own  snow  shovels;  the 
people  in  the  next  block  and  across  the 
city  own  snow  shovels.  We’re  making 
the  point  because  these  privately  owned 
shovels  mean  private  walks,  yards, 
homes.  And  Philadelphia,  third  city 
of  the  U.  S.,  has  more  families  in  indi¬ 


vidual  homes  than  any  U.  S.  city. 

We’re  making  the  point,  too,  that 
full-sized  homes  mean  stability,  a  good 
standard  of  living,  a  wide  variety  of 
wants,  a  good  market.  Philadelphia  is 
a  leading  market.  Further,  it’s  an  easy- 
to-reach  market  —  because  4  out  of  5 


Philadelphia  families  daily  read  one 
newspaper. 

That  newspaper.  The  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin,  has  the  largest  evening  circulation 
in  America.  It  goes  home  in  this  city 
of  homes  —  spends  the  evening  with 
the  people  that  do  the  buying. 


in  Philadelphia  —  nearly  everybody 

reads  THE  BULLETIH 
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Senate  Group  to  Issue 
Newsprint  Findings 


WASHINGTON  —  The  Senate 

Small  Business  Committee  has 
recessed  until  April  1,  its  hear¬ 
ings  in  newsprint  supply  and 
distribution  but  will  issue  an  in¬ 
terim  report  next  week  summar¬ 
izing  findings  to  this  point. 

Due  next  Monday  is  a  report 
of  a  publishers’  special  commit¬ 
tee  (E  &  P  March  15,  Page  7.) 
which  is  seeking  to  find  means 
by  which  print  paper  may  legal¬ 
ly  be  pooled  and  parcelled  out 
on  a  regional  basis  to  insure 
against  suspension  of  any  news¬ 
paper. 

Hearings  began  March  4,  and 
have  been  going  on  almost 
daily.  Testimony  established 
clearly  that  the  smaller  news¬ 
papers,  especially  those  not  hav¬ 
ing  direct  mill  contracts,  are  in 
danger  of  shutting  down  for 
lack  of  paper.  It  was  shown 
that  production  is  at  record 
highs,  but  distribution  is  the 
weakness. 

$200  Price  Reported 

The  position  of  the  paper 
merchant  or  broker  in  the  dis¬ 
tributive  scheme  was  fully  ex¬ 
plored  and  one  instance  was 
found  where  paper  sold  at  the 
mill  for  $84  a  ton  reached  a 
middleman  at  $1M  a  ton  and 
later  was  contracted  for  by  a 
newspaper  at  an  undisclosed  fig¬ 
ure.  thought  to  be  $200  a  ton. 

Adrian  B.  Lopez,  New  York, 
publisher  of  Laff  and  five  other 
small  magazines,  said  he  is  be¬ 
ing  forced  out  of  business  by  in¬ 
ability  to  get  newsprint  for  less 
than  $250  a  ton. 

Lopez  said  he  bad  bought 
about  200  tons  of  newsprint  tor 
$200  a  ton. 

“Did  you  purchase  this  news¬ 
print  from  regular  brokers  or 
fly-by-nights?  ”  Senator  Allen  J. 
Ellender  asked. 

“I’d  call  them  fly-by-nights; 
but  some  are  regular  brokers, 
though.”  Lopez  replied. 

He  said  he  could  remember 
the  name  of  only  one — Donn 
Paper  Co.  (103  Park  Ave.)  New 
York.  Ho  promised  to  get  the 
names  of  the  others  and  give 
them  to  the  committee. 

'Quasi-Monopoly*  Claimed 

Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart, 
R..  Ind.,  subcommittee  chairman, 
said  they  might  be  subpoenaed 
to  tell  “where  they  are  getting 
this  newsprint.” 

Lopez  said  he  went  personally 
to  several  Canadian  mills  in  an 
unsuccessful  effort  to  get  news¬ 
print. 

“But  these  jobbers  that  spring 
up  seem  to  be  able  to  get  it,” 
he  commented. 

He  said  the  high-price  news¬ 
print  he  bought  was  without 
labels  and  there  was  no  way  to 
deterrainp  from  what  mill  it 
came. 

The  witness  maintained  that 
“financial  hardship  or  destruc¬ 
tion”  threatened  the  small  pub¬ 
lisher  becausf  of  “the  quasi¬ 
monopoly  on  paper  which  has 
been  set  up  by  large  publishers 
through  the  purchase  of  paper 


mills  and  through  the  purchase 
of  long-term  paper  contracts.” 

Joseph  Berbery  of  New  York, 
who  said  he  used  to  be  business 
manager  of  the  Greek  Daily  Na¬ 
tional  Herald  and  now  is  in  the 
export  business,  testified  he  had 
been  offered  25  tons  of  news¬ 
print  by  a  stock  exchange  brok¬ 
er  to  export  to  Greece.  Finding 
it  the  ‘  wrong  size,”  he  sought 
a  local  buyer.  After  two  or 
three  tries,  he  said,  he  got  one 
willing  to  pay  $200  a  ton  only 
to  discover  the  paper  was  no 
longer  available  to  him. 

David  Korneman  of  the  Green 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York  City, 
former  comic  book  printer  until 
newsprint  shortage  forced  him 
to  print  government  income  tax 
forms,  said  he  bought  and  sold 
newsprint  advertised  almost 
daily  in  the  New  York  Times. 

When  it  came  down  to 
amounts,  he  said  he  handled 
only  150  tons  during  the  past 
12  month.s.  One  lot  of  3,000  tons 
advertised  in  the  Times,  he  said, 
never  materialized. 

Newsprint  Advertised 

When  Capehart  asked  him 
who  was  offering  all  the  adver¬ 
tised  paper,  Korneman  said 
“only  phone  numbers”  were 
given. 

“What  is  it,  a  racket?”  Cape¬ 
hart  asked. 

“Looks  that  way,”  Korneman 
replied. 

Capehart  wanted  to  know  if 
the  witness  had  “any  ideas  how 
many  tons  are  being  kicked 
around  New  York  that  way.” 

“I  don’t  think  any,”  Korne¬ 
man  said.  “It’s  talked  about,  but 
when  you  come  down  to  it,  it’s 
not  there.” 

Michael  S.  Beck  said  he  had 
bought  and  sold  about  100  tons 
of  newsprint  since  he  entered 
the  paper  business  some  three 
months  ago.  He  bought  one  lot 
of  about  20  tons  from  the  North 
American  Paper  Corp.  in  New 
York  for  $187  a  ton  and  sold  it 
to  the  Arrowsmith  Paper  Co. 
for  $195  a  ton. 

Senator  Kenneth  S.  Wherry 
said  he  discovered  that  Arrow- 
smith  had  sold  the  paper  to 
someone  else. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Reprinted  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

We  often  wonder  how  large  a 
segment  of  our  population 
never  even  heard  that  the 
primary  definition  of  the  work 
picket  is  “a  pointed  or  shar¬ 
pened  stake,  post,  peg  or  pale.” 
*  •  * 

At  a  tire  proving  ground, 
wings  are  being  put  on  auto¬ 
mobiles  to  enable  them  safely 
to  go  90  miles  an  hour.  This 
is  a  reversal  of  the  usual 
situation  in  which  automobiles 
traveling  90  miles  an  hour  put 
wings  on  their  passengers. 


“Why  this  trail  of  sales  before 
it  gets  to  the  user?”  he  demand¬ 
ed. 

“Someone  has  it  to  offer  but 
may  not  have  an  outlet,”  Beck 
replied.  “He  turns  it  over  to 
someone  else  to  sell.” 

Carl  Berreitter,  publisher  of 
the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Trentonian, 
asserted  that  unfair  distribution 
of  newsprint  has  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  start  a  new  paper  and 
eventually  will  force  many 
small  papers  out  of  business. 

He  said  small  papers  could 
not  afford  to  continue  publica¬ 
tion  because  of  the  high  prices 
being  charged  them  for  most  of 
the  newsprint  they  are  able  to 
get. 

Asks  for  Rationing 

Berreiter  asked  for  immediate 
return  of  government  rationing, 
saying  that  is  the  only  way  to 
save  small  publishers. 

The  Trentonian,  he  explained, 
came  into  existence  as  a  daily 
tabloid  sponsored  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  in 
its  dispute  with  the  Trenton 
Times. 

Senator  Capehart  asked  if  he 
had  taken  his  paper  problems 
up  with  the  ANPA  committee 
and  he  replied  he  had,  without 
success.  To  the  suggestion  that 
he  present  his  problem  again, 
he  answered;  “Id  just  as  soon 
go  to  Jack  the  Ripper.” 

At  a  conference  with  report¬ 
ers,  Interior  Secretary  J.  A. 
Krug  declared  that  he  believed 
Alaska  to  be  “about  the  only 
place  on  the  North  American 
mainland”  which  could  support 
newsprint  or  kraft  paper  devel¬ 
opment  on  a  perpetual  basis. 

RFC  to  Aid  Alaska  Projects 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  did 
not  consider  the  need  for  capi¬ 
tal  a  primary  obstacle.  The  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion,  he  added,  also  has  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  newsprint 
projects  and  has  indicated  that 
it  would  treat  applications  for 
loans  “very  sympathetically.” 

“'There  are  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  considering  the  development 
of  plants  up  there,”  the  Secre¬ 
tary  continued.  “I  am  confident 
that  one  or  more  of  them  will 
go  through.” 

Current  prospects  are  for 
large-scale  projects  which  could 
produce  up  to  600  tons  of  news¬ 
print  a  day.  He  estimated  that  a  j 
plant  of  this  size  would  cost 
from  $23,0(K),000  to  $30,000,000. 


IMPACT 

Picture  a  fast-moving  picture 
magazine  that  hits  home  locally. 
It’s  published  by,  for,  and  of 
Marylanders.  It’s  “Magazine,”  the 
picture  section  distributed  with 
the  Baltimore  Sun.  One  thousand- 
line  page  size,  printed  in  compel¬ 
ling  gravure.  Impact  to  sell  your 
goods  1 

"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


SCHENLEY  DISTILLERS  CORPORATKHl 

NOTE — From  time  to  time,  in  thU 
space,  there  will  appear  on  odver- 
tisement  which  we  hope  will  he 
of  interest  to  our  fellow  Ameri¬ 
cans.  This  is  number  161  of  o 
series. 

SCHENLET  DISTILLERS  CORP 

Author!  Author! 


By  MARK  MERIT 

Thu  recorder  recently  was  for¬ 
tunate  to  be  present  when  the 
world’s  greatest  blender  of  wisk- 
ies  was  discussing  blending,  in 
general,  with  several  of  his  col¬ 
leagues.  They  had  just  concluded 
some  essential  tests  continuously 
conducted  to  insure  the  taste- 
uniformity  of  Schenley’s  blends. 

The  discussion  turned  to  the 
late  news  that  one  of  America’s 
oldest  watch  manufacturers  had, 
after  many  years  of  research  and 
experimentation,  developed  a  re¬ 
volutionary  new  watch  -  spring. 
The  new  alloy  mainspring  is  a 
“blend”  of  eight  different  ele¬ 
ments:  Cobalt,  chromium,  nickel, 
molybdenum,  magnesium,  iron, 
beryllium  and  carbon.  This  is  said 
to  be  spectacular  news  in  the 
watch  business  because  it  is 
claimed  that  the  new  spring  pos¬ 
sesses  qualities  which  have  never 
before  been  possible  in  watch 
manufacture. 

Truly,  and  we  must  say  it 
again,  we  are  living  in  an  “age 
of  blends”  and  we  have,  for  many 
years,  been  a  great  admirer  of 
those  gifted  few — ^particularly  in 
the  food  and  drink  industries— 
who  possess  those  rare  faculties 
which  insure  maximum  taste- 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  for  the 
consumer. 

But  the  blender*s  art  is  by  no 

means  confined  to  the  things  we 
eat  and  drink.  Many  of  our  finest 
fabrics  are  “blends”  —  and  how 
did  we  ever  get  along  without 
stainless  steel,  which  is  a  “blend” 
possessing  qualities  never  before 
dreamed  of  —  strength,  non-cor¬ 
rosiveness,  malleability  and  light¬ 
ness?  And  apparently  our  cig¬ 
arettes  and  cigars  are  more  pleas¬ 
urable  today,  because  of  the 
blender’s  art. 

Some  of  us  are  frequently 
prone  to  regard  the  blender’s  skill 
and  artistry  in  a  vague  sort  of 
manner,  little  realizing  that  he 
has  worked  long  and  arduously 
behind  the  scenes,  in  his  quest  for 
perfection.  Some  day,  someone 
will  give  the  master  blender  his 
due,  and  shout — “author,  author!” 


FREE  —  96-PAGE  BOOK  —  Send  a 
postcard  or  letter  to  mark  bjerit 
OF  SCHENLEY  DISTILLERS  CORP.,  Dept 

94A,  350  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  1,  and 
you  will  receive  a  96-page  book 
containing  reprints  of  earlier  ar¬ 
ticles  on  various  subjects. 
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WHAT'S  HAPPENING 
IN  WASHINGTON  D.C.? 


POPULATION  TREND 


There  has  been  no  de¬ 
crease  in  the  population  of  the  Washington,  D.  C., 
Metropolitan  Area.  To  the  contrary,  1946  estimates 
reveal  a  slight  increase  over  the  1945  figure  of  1,361,000 
— a  puzzling  post-war  phenomenon  until  one  looks  at 
the— 


REASONS  WHY 


Post-war  Government 
agencies  and  private  industry  have  expanded,  absorbing 
much  of  the  personnel  of  wartime  agencies.  Many 
“permanent  Washingtonians"  whose  offices  were  de¬ 
centralized  during  the  war  are  now  returning  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  Lastly,  many  single  girls — wartime  stenog¬ 
raphers — have  departed,  replaced  by  veterans  and 
their  families  returning  to  Washington  for  their 
previous  permanent  jobs. 


^  STAR'S  GROWTH 


^tiening  plaf 

wMh  Sunday  moaning  tOlflON 

WA  SHINGTON  4.  0.  C. 


DAN  A.  CARROLL,  NEW  YORK  j 

I 

THE  JOHN  E.  LUTZ  COMPANY  j 
CHICAGO  I 


•N  CIRCULAIION 


Paralleling  the  growth  of  Washington,  The  Evening 
Star’s  circulation  is  now  more  than  double  that  of  any 
other  Washington  newspaper  in  the  afternoon  (not 
including  forenoon  editions),  and  its  total  circulation 
in  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  far  exceeds  that 
of  its  contemporaries  in  the  morning,  evening  or  Sunday 
field. 

ivMitiif  Sunday 

Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1946 . . .  210,650  225,491 

Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1944 . 191,363  195,097 

Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1942 . 175,822  176,305 

Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1940 .  151,201  154,694 

Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1938 .  135,562  146,259 

Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1936 .  128,565  136,237 


Increase  during  past  ten  years  82,085  89,254 

or  63.8%  or  65.5% 

All  Rulwmt  and  Survic*  Copius  Ouductud 
Avarap*  Not  Paid  Circulotian.  95.3%  in  Rutail  Trading  Zonu 
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Promotion  Men 
To  Hear  Four 
Guest  Speakers 

Chicago — Four  speakers  of  na¬ 
tional  prominence  will  round 
out  the  “laboratory  course"  in 
newspaper  promotion  methods 
which  comprises  the  program 
of  the  17th  annual  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion’s  convention  here  at  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel.  April  7-9. 

The  list  of  speakers  is  headed 
by  Undersecretary  of  Commerce 
William  Chapman  Foster,  who 
will  discuss  the  importance  of 
newspaper  promotion  in  the  na¬ 
tional  scene.  Foster  will  speak 
at  the  Tuesday  night  dinner. 
Maj.  Ben.  Butler  B.  Milton- 
berger,  chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  will  deal  with  news¬ 
paper  promotion  in  molding 
postwar  public  opinion. 

Polits  on  Program 

Alfred  Politz,  head  of  the  New 
York  research  firm  bearing  his 
name,  will  speak  at  the  Monday 
luncheon  and  Ivan  Willis,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  industrial 
relations.  International  Harv¬ 
ester  Co.,  Chicago,  will  deal 
with  methods  of  building  posi¬ 
tive  employe  relations  programs 
as  Wednesday  luncheon  speaker. 

During  the  three-day  conven¬ 
tion.  detegates  will  participate 
in  12  discussion  panels  cover¬ 
ing  new  developments  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  promotion. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  plac^ 
on  latest  techniques  in  sampling 
and  consumer  panels. 

Experts  who  will  divulge  best 
of  the  newest  methods  in  con¬ 
sumer  research  include  Prof. 
Charles  A.  Allen  of  Northwest¬ 
ern  University's  Medill  School 
of  Journalism  and  research  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Chicago  Times  Pan¬ 
try  Poll;  Henry  C.  Campbell, 
research  director  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company;  and  Samuel  G. 
Barton,  president  and  research 
director  of  Industrial  Surveys 
Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  New  York 
and  Montreal. 

Presentation  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  awards  in  its  annual 
newspaper  promotion  contest 
will  be  made  at  the  Monday 
afternoon  session  to  be  followed 
by  an  E&P  reception  for  the 
convention  delegates.  Advertis¬ 
ing  Age  will  be  host  to  the 
group  at  a  reception  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon. 

The  convention  is  open  to  all 
newspaper  promotion  managers 
and  “promotion-minded"  news¬ 
paper  executives.  Reservations 
may  be  made  through  Jerry 
Byrnes,  NNPA  convention  chair¬ 
man,  Chicago  Tribune  research 
and  promotion  manager,  or  by 
contacting  the  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel.  Mel  Barker,  Chicago 
Times  promotion  manager,  is  in 
charge  of  program  arrange 
ments. 

■ 

Store  Boasts  Its  Age 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Sibley, 
Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  department 
store,  is  using  a  series  of  full- 
page  ads  Mondays  emphasizing 
the  age  and  growth  of  the  store. 
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Writer  Believes 
In  Own  Advice 

“Stop  Sittin’  and  a-Rockin’ 
and  Go  After  Your  Man”  wrote 
Barbara  Bigelow  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  in  a  new 
Wednesday  page  feature.  Three 
days  later,  her  engagement  was 
announced  to  David  Balfour,  of 
the  New  York  Times  circulation 
department. 

The  new  page  is  the  product 
of  World-Telegram  Woman’s  Edi¬ 
tor  Margaret  Follin  Eicks  and 
her  staff.  Titled  "Thirty,  Beiow. 
a  Barometer  of  Fancies  and 
Fashions  for  Young  Women," 
this  Wednesday  page  is  a  new 
bid  for  younger-reader  attention 
and  is  planned  for  “the  girls 
whose  30th  birthday  is  in  the 
future.”  Recently  the  newspa¬ 
per  started  a  feature  aimed  at 
the  teenage  readers. 


Grade  Label 
SupportWaning, 
H.  E.  Abt  Says 

Some  public  opinion  leaders 
who  were  previously  impressed 
with  proposals  for  grade  label¬ 
ing  are  beginning  to  have  their 
doubts  about  the  practicality  of 
arbitrary  product  grading,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Henry  E.  Abt,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Brand 
Names  Foundation. 

Revealing  responses  of  com¬ 
munity  leaders  in  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  Foundation  by 
Fact  Finders  Associates,  Mr. 
Abt  said  that  the  following 
flaws  were  cited  by  the  opinion 
moulders:  61.2%  thought  “re¬ 
quirements  of  users  are  so  va¬ 
ried  that  over  all  grades  would 
be  misleading";  74.3%  believed 
“judgments  between  grades  may 
be  so  close  as  to  lead  to  in¬ 


justices  and  lack  of  uniformity 
in  judgments”;  and  61.6%  shared 
the  opinion  that  “grade  labelio* 
score  cards  are  only  an  aid  to 
an  unscientific  method  that  de¬ 
pends  on  the  judgment  of  the 
individual  doing  the  grading" 
In  commenting,  Mr.  Abt  said- 
“Some  of  these  public  opin' 
ion  leaders  were  among  those 
formerly  counted  as  the  most 
vocal  advocates  of  arbitrary 
product  grading.  Other  phases 
of  this  survey  showed  that  84.2% 
of  all  those  interviewed  prefer  to 
purchase  .  .  .  brand  names.” 

The  survey  covered  home  eco¬ 
nomics  teachers,  women’s  club 
officers,  women  editors,  social 
workers,  and  church  and  school 
officials  in  25  cities. 

■ 

Kelly-Smith  in  L.  A. 

Kelly-Smith  Co.,  newspaper 
advertising  representative,  has 
announced  the  opening  of  an 
office  in  Los  Angeles,  at  668 
South  Coronado  St. 
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The  pattern  of  Florida's  growth  is  an  upward -soaring  spiral.  Daily,  thousands  are 
discovering  that  Florida  is  an  ideal  place  to  live, — and  one  that  offers  year-round 
opportunities  in  trade,  business,  and  industry. 

Florida  has  year-round  opportunities  for,  advertisers,  too.  Soles  in  the  markets 
represented  by  the  Big  3  account  for  close  to  7  out  of  every  10  consumer  dollars 
spent  in  the  entire  state.  Thus,  you  sell  Florida  when  you  buy  the  proven  Pulling 
Power  of  the  Big  3  .  .  .  the  great  morning  newspapers  that  dominate  the  state's 
richest  and  largest  trading  areas. 
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One  of  the  Nation's  Top  Markets 
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AGRICULTURAL 

GAINS 


TOBACCO 


is  big  dough  in  Kentucky! 

KENTUCKY  leads  the  NATION  in  production  of  GOLDEN  BURLEY 

The  1946  Kentucky  golden  hurley  crop  totaled  403,025,000  pounds,  more  than  /n  ice  is  niuch 
as  the  total  produced  by  all  other  hurley  states  combined!  (The  1946  national  hurley  crop  was 
580,509,000  pounds.) 

and  that's  not  all .  .  . 

*  ■  I 

In  1945,  Kentucky  farmers  marketed  434,485,00C|  pounds  of  tobacco  (all  types).  Tobacco  sales 
on  Kentucky  auction  floors  in  1945  were  $215^^253,000.00.  In  1946,  Kentucky  farmers  sold 
475,535,000  pounds  of  tobacco. 

and  remember  ... 

Both  Kentucky,  the  nation’s  18th  agricultural  state,  and  Southern  Indiana,  with  a  farm  income 
of  $85  million,  look  to  Louisville!  ! 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON  K  E  N  T  U  C  K I A  N  A  ’  S  AGRICULTURAL  GROWTH 

.Address  request  to  The  Courier-Journal,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky  ' 


®Iie 

The  Louisville  Times 

The  ONLY  newspapers  serving  ALL  of  KENTUCKIANA 


Represented  nationally  by  The  Branham  Company 
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Caribbean  Press  Unites 
To  Improve  Practices 


BARBADOS,  B.  W.  I.— Newspa¬ 
per  publishers  of  the  British 
Caribbean  Island  had  a  confer¬ 
ence  at  Barbados  during  the 
week  March  3-7  to  discuss  their 
mutual  problems,  and  as  a  result 
of  their  talks  launched  a  Carib¬ 
bean  F^ss  Association. 

The  conference  was  attended 
by  delegates  from  British 
Guiana,  St.  Lucia,  Grenada, 
St  Vincent,  Trinidad,  and  Bar¬ 
bados.  Bad  flying  weather  pre¬ 
vented  the  presence  of  Seward 
Toddings,  of  the  Mid-Ocean 
JVetos  of  Bermuda.  Jamaica,  An¬ 
tigua  and  Dominica  newspapers 
were  unable  to  send  representa¬ 
tives,  but  pledged  their  support 
of  the  actions  of  the  conference 
and  their  desire  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  newly-formed  asso¬ 
ciation. 

First  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  C.  A.  L.  Gale,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Barbados  Advocate. 
C.  E.  Hitchins,  editor  of  the 
Trinidad  Guardian,  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  and  E.  L.  Cozier,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Barbados  Ad¬ 
vocate,  is  secretary. 

Observers  at  Conference 

Among  observers  were  Wil¬ 
liam  Aitken,  nephew  of  Lord 
Beaverbrook,  syndication  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  London  Express 
Newspapers,  England;  Mack 
Burke,  of  Joshua  B.  Powers, 
Inc.,  newspaper  representatives 
of  New  York;  Ed.  Swasey,  of 
the  American  Weekly,  and  L. 
A.  Wilson,  of  the  Wilson  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co..  Canada. 

The  new  association  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  Caribbean. 
It  does  not  confine  membership 
to  British  islands,  but  is  open  to 
all  newspapers  publish^  in 
English  in  the  area.  It  starts 
with  a  membership  of  some  20 
publishers  and  provides  for  asso¬ 
ciate  members,  who  must  be 
working  Journalists. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  paid  tribute  to  three  out- 
etanding  Journalists  in  the  area 
by  electing  them  honorary  life 
members.  They  are  Michael  de 
Cordova,  managing  director  of 
the  Jamaica  Cleaner;  T.  Albert 
Marryshow,  C.B.E.,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Grenada  West  In¬ 
dian,  and  Andre  P.  T.  Ambard, 
formerly  editor  -  proprietor  of 
the  122-year-old  Port-ofSpain 
Gazette,  oldest  paper  in  the 
British  West  Indies. 

Standard  Practices  Sought 

Deliberations  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  centered  around  Caribbean 
Communications,  the  legal  as¬ 
pects  of  West  Indian  Journalism, 
and  standardization  of  news¬ 
paper  practices. 

Steps  were  taken  to  persuade 
the  British  Government  to  un¬ 
dertake  improvement  of  news 
dissemination  in  the  area,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  Association 
was  Instructed  as  one  of  its  early 
tasks  to  set  up  a  non-profit  co¬ 
operative  news  agency  for  sup¬ 
plying  inter  Caribbean  news  to 
ail  newspapers  in  the  area. 

The  conference  also  asked 
that  the  governments  of  the  dif¬ 
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ferent  territories  be  asked  to 
standardize  newspaper  postal 
rates,  which  were  dubbed  "often 
excessive”  and  which  differ 
from  territory  to  territory,  thus 
creating  unequal  competition 
and  unnecessary  financial  hard¬ 
ship. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  efforts 
of  the  conference  were  bent 
towards  a  standardization  of 
newspaper  laws  and  legal  pro¬ 
cedure  throughout  the  area.  At 
present  these  also  vary  from 
place  to  place.  St  Lucia’s  laws, 
tor  instance,  are  based  on  the 
Code  Napoleon  and  differ  great¬ 
ly  from  the  English-rooted  legis¬ 
lation  of,  say,  Barbados.  Bar¬ 
bados,  moreover,  cannot  alter 
the  law  to  bring  that  colony 
into  line  with  the  English  law 
as  amended  in  1898,  which  is 
followed  in  Trinidad. 

To  Use  Commission  Report 

Again,  libel  damages  in  Bar¬ 
bados  are  assessed  by  a  jury;  in 
other  Islands  by  a  judge,  and 
so  forth.  Much  time  was  spent 
on  this  and  the  Association  will 
attempt  to  get  future  legislation 
passed  on  the  report  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Parliamentary 
Commission  on  Press  Laws, 
which  is  expected  shortly  to  be 
published. 

In  regard  to  newspaper  prac¬ 
tices,  the  conference,  after  much 
discussion  and  interchange  of 
information  in  regard  to  each 
other’s  methods,  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  recommending  the  news 
Association  to  prepare  codes  of 
ethics  and  principles  governing 
advertising,  circulation,  and 
journalistic  practices  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  members  and  made 
acceptance  of  these  codes  obliga¬ 
tory  for  members. 

■ 

Helping  Cancer  Fund 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  lending  active  aid  to  the 
campaign  against  cancer.  A 
package  of  five  sponsored  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  once-a-week  re¬ 
lease  has  just  been  mailed  out 
from  PNPA  headquarters  here 
for  use  during  the  campaign  In 
April. 


5  Newsmen  Cited 
For  Aiding  Children 

The  Foster  Parents’  Plan  for 
War  Children  has  presented  the 
Brotherhood  of  Children  Award 
for  1946  to  five  newspaper  col¬ 
umnists  and  editors  for  “un¬ 
stinting  efforts  on  behalf  of 
children  overseas.” 

Recipients  are:  George  Grim, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune; 
Mrs.  Robert  D.  Lusk,  Huron 
(S.  D.)  Daily  Huronite;  Jean 
Tarr,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion;  John  S.  Knight,  Chicago 
Daily  News;  Lowell  B.  Nuss- 
baum,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star. 


Cape  Vincent  Harbor 
Will  Be  Improved 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. — ^Deep¬ 
ening  of  Cape  Vincent  harbor, 
scheduled  to  get  underway  in 
the  spring,  may  expedite  the 
movement  of  newsprint  in  tois 
area. 

Village  Attorney  Charles  A. 
MacHenry  said  "under  present 
conditions  it  is  necessary  for 
some  of  the  large  boats  to  be 
partly  unloaded  away  from  the 
docks  and  then  brought  in  to 
be  tied  up.  Deepening  of  the 
harbor  wiU  do  away  with  all  of 
that.” 

MacHenry  said  it  is  possible 
that  a  newsprint  warehouse 
might  be  erected  here  and  it 
would  then  be  possible  to  bring 
Canadian  newsprint  in  seven 
months  a  year. 


Famed  Cartoons 
In  Student's 
Ohio  Exhibit 

Bowling  Green,  O.  —  Hie 
world’s  largest  collection  of 
original  editorial  cartoons  is  on 
public  display  for  the  first  time. 

Eighty  of  the  1,800  sketches 
owned  by  Donald  Deitesfeld, 
Bowling  Green  State  University 
freshman  from  Cleveland,  are 
being  shown  on  the  campus. 

The  19-year-old  art  major  will 
exhibit  200  of  the  cartoons  from 
coast  to  coast  this  summer.  At 
the  same  time  he  will  visit  news¬ 
paper  offices  in  order  to  add  to 
his  collection  and  gather  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  book  on  cartoonists. 

Don  has  met  many  top-notch 
artists  since  he  started  the  col¬ 
lection  at  the  age  of  12.  HU 
interest  was  kindled  by  his 
father,  C.  C.  Deitesfeld,  King 
Features  Syndicate  artist  in 
Cleveland  for  13  years  before  hU 
death  last  December. 

Some  Deitesfeld  -  owned  car¬ 
toons  are  worth  $500.  One  of 
them  is  the  only  original  char¬ 
coal  drawing  made  at  the  ParU 
Peace  Conference  in  1919.  Lu- 
cien  Jonas,  official  artist  for  the 
French  Army,  included  the  Big 
Four  of  that  day. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  Bismarck 
appear  in  a  sketch  by  Sir  John 
Tennial,  the  illustrator  of  “Alice 
in  Wonderland”  and  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Thomas  Nast,  famous 
U.S.  pen  and  ink  artist. 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
No.  1  MARKET 

During  1946,  The  Sun’s 
TeuI  Advertising  volume 
was  600,000  lines  grcaier 
than  that  of  any  other  New 
York  evening  newspaper. 
The  Sun  is  in  its  22nd 
consecutive  year  of  adver* 
tising  leadership  in  the 
New  Yerk  evening  field. 
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holds  the  answers 


This  “laboratory 


to  your  promotion  problemsl 


Gu«st  Speaker 

WIUIAM  CHAPMAN 
FOSTER 

U.  S.  Undersecretary  of  Com* 
merce,  will  present  a  vital  mee- 
sega  to  America's  newspaper 
pronr>ption  men« 


I  HERE  are  newer,  better  ways  to  stimulate  newspaper  circufation  and  advertising  .  • . 
to  use  objective  research  in  promotion  ...  to  build  goodwill  among  readers  and 
employesi  You'll  learn  what  they  are — how  to  make  them  operate  for  you — at  the 
17th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association!  The 
convention's  streamlined  “laboratory  course"  features: 

DISCUSSION  PANELS — Twelve  factual,  practical  get-togethers  on  all  phases  of 
modern  newspaper  promotion,  under  the  chairmanship  of  leading  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  managers.  Your  questions  will  be  welcomed — and  answeredi 

EXHIBITS— Cream  of  the  nation's  1946  crop  of  promotional  literature  will  be  dis¬ 
played  to  demonstrate  best  methods  of  preparing  newspaper  sales  presentations, 
booklets,  research  reports,  and  surveys. 

AWARDS — Winners  of  Editor  &  Publisher's  1946  Newspaper  Promotion  Contest 
will  be  announced;  "Oscars"  and  honorable  mention  scrolls  will  be  presented. 


Gu«tf  Speaker 
IVAN  WILLIS 


NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  ASSOCIATION 

April  7-8-9 


lach  Hotel  Chicago 

Send  notice  of  attendance  to  Convention  Chairman  Jerry  Byrnes. 
Manager.  Research  and  Promotion,  Chicago  Tribune.  Chicago,  IM. 


SPECIAL — Important  new  sampling  and  consumer-panel  techniques  will  be  disclosed 
by  Prof.  Charles  L.  Allen,  Research  Director,  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University;  Henry  C.  Campbell,  Research  Director,  Chicago  office  of 
J.  Walter  Thompson,  and  Samuel  G.  Barton,  President  and  Research  Director  of 
Industrial  Surveys  Co.,  Inc. 


International  Harvester  Co.  vice- 
president  In  charge  of  Industrial 
Relations,  will  present  successful 
methods  of  building  positive  em¬ 
ploye-relations  programs. 


See  bow  this  "refresher  course"  is  taiiored  to  hf  your  needs: 


hig:"*  George  Morris,  New 
York  Daily  News,  chairman 
.  .  .  "Wba$  Maket  Them 
Click — A  Sew  Promotion  for 
Classified  Advertising:"  Ro¬ 
bert  Sdiless,  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  chairman... "Hot# 
to  Develop  and  Use  Adver¬ 
tising  Presentations:”  Pierre 
Martineau,  Chicago  Tribune, 
chairman  .  .  .  "Middle  Mil¬ 
lions:"  a  movie  presentation 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News 
.  .  .  Advertising  Age  party. 

WEDNESDAY 

"When  and  How  the  Promo¬ 
tion  Department  Should  Be 
Concerned  with  Employe  Re- 
lations:"  Court  Conlee,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  chairman. 


Charles  L  Allen,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  chairman  . .  . 
Editor  &  Publisher  party  and 
presenution  of  1946  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Contest 
awards. 

TUESDAY 

"Latest  Developments  he 
School  Promotions  —  Grade 
Schools  to  College:"  Ivan 
Veit,  New  York  Times,  chair¬ 
man  .  .  .  "How  to  Promote 
Chic  Forums  and  Exhibi¬ 
tions:"  Lawrence  Kelley, 
Minneapolis  Times,  chairman 
.  .  .  "New  Ideas  in  Special 
Events  Promotion:"  Mel  Bar¬ 
ker,  Chicago  Times,  chairman 
.  .  .  "Methods  for  Develop 
ing  New  Sources  of  Advertis- 


MONDAY 

"Latest  Techniques  in  Circu¬ 
lation  Promotion:"  Bertrand 
Stolpe,  Des  Moines  Register 
&  Tribune,  chairman... "Hot# 
to  Use  Radio  to  Promote 
Newspapers:*’  Frederick 
Lowe,  Pittsburgh  Post -Ga¬ 
zette,  chairman  .  .  .  "Latest 
T echniques  and  Application  of 
Readership  and  Public  Opin¬ 
ion  Research:"  Lloyd  Borg, 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  & 
Tribune,  chairman  ...  "The 
Application  of  Research  to 
Increase  Retail  Advertising:" 
Maurice  T.  Reilly,  Chicago 
Tribune,  chairman  .  .  .  "Lat¬ 
est  Techniques  in  Sampling 
and  Consumer  Panels:"  Prof. 


Guaif  Spoakor 
ALFRED  POLITZ 


of  Alfred  Polltz  Research,  will  re¬ 
veal  latest  techniques  for  best 
use  of  objective  research  in  pro¬ 
motion. 


Guesf  Speaker 

MAJ.  GEN.  BUTLER  B. 
MILTONBERGER 


Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau  of 
War  Department,  will  discuu  the 
Importance  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  in  shaping  public  opinion. 
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Store  Ads  Dramatize 
Civic  Improvements 

By  Harold  Keen 


More 


SAN  DIEGO,  Calif. — How  a  bus-  Commerce  regional  plans  com- 

iness  firm  can  use  institu-  mittee. 
tional  advertising  to  further  a  The  March  contest,  on  sug- 
desire  for  civic  store  improve-  gestions  for  improving  the  hous- 
ment  is  being  demonstrated  here  ing  situation,  had  as  judges 
by  Walker's  Department  Store  Mayor  Harley  Knox  and  three 
in  a  seven-month  campaign.  building  '  ’  " 

Like  all  seaport  cities, 

Diego's  facilities  ,were  strained 
to  the  utmost  during  the  war, 
and  dislocations  left  a  perma¬ 
nent  mark  on  the  overburdened 
community. 

while  the  Chamber  of  Com 
merce  launched 

Diego  Better”  t  .  „  , _ 

A.  Scott,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Walker's,  em¬ 
barked  on  a  somewhf^t  parallel 
program  by  dramatizing 
need  for  crystallizing  public 
opinion  on  the  city's  many  prob¬ 
lems. 

$3,500  in  Prizes 

Scott  thought  so  much  of  the  - 

idea  that  he  decided  to  go  all-  to  actively  help 
out,  with  full-page  spreads  in¬ 
serted  at  regular  intervals  in 
San  Diego's  three  dailies,  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  "Your  San  Diego  Con¬ 
test”  in  which  $3,500  in  prizes 
will  be  awarded  to  writers  of 
the  best  100-word  letters  on  var¬ 
ious  subjects. 

The  entire  campaign,  contin¬ 
uing  through  August,  was 
mapped  out  by  Armstrong, 

Griffith.  Requa  &  Associates  un¬ 
der  direction  of  William  P. 

Schramm,  advertising  director, 
but  was  not  set  into  motion  un- 
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with  a  little. 


industry  leaders,  a 
San  prominent  contractor,  a  labor 
leader,  and  a  financier. 

Judges  proposed  by  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  for  the  contest's 
duration  are  men  who  are  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  particular  subjects. 

_ _  _  which  will  also  include  traffic 

ed  a  “Make  San  control,  health  and  welfare,  ex-  “ 

campaign,  George-  pansion  of  cultural  arts,  future  SeSsion  Planned 
"  ■  of  the  schools,  and  how  to  at¬ 

tract  permanent  new  residents. 

‘  Total  Cost  Is  $11,000 
Viewpoints  embodied  in  the 
winning  letters — 13  each  month, 
ranging  from  a  first  prize  of 
$250  to  ten  $10  awards — will  not 
be  permitted  to  evaporate. 

“Walker's  in  a  sincere  effort 
.  \  in  bringing 

about  betterment  of  the  city, 
will  place  your  worthy  sugges¬ 
tions  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  in  a  position  to  carry  them 
out,'’  each  contributor  is  as¬ 
sured  on  the  contest  blank. 

Total  cost  of  the  campaign,  in¬ 
cluding  advertising  space  and 
incidental  expenses,  will  be 
more  than  $11,000,  but  Scott 
feels  it  will  be  money  well- 
spent  if  community  betterment 
is  the  result.  And  from  the 
standpoint  of  sheer  self-interest, 

_  _ _ _  _  such  an  outcome  could  not  help 

til  city  officials  and  civic  leaders  but  reflect  to  the  store’s  advan- 
were  acquainted  with  the  proj-  tage,  in  his  opinion, 
ect.  «  “This  is  an  opportunity  for 

When  full  endorsement  was  all  San  Diegans  to  help  actively, 
received  from  them,  the  contest  in  a  highly  constructive  way,  to 
splash  was  made  by  two  full-  bring  about  the  betterment  of 
page  ads  within  one  week  —  their  city,”  Scott  says.  “In  so  do- 
space  that  had  to  be  drawn  from  ing,  w 
the  store's  newsprint-rationed 
budget  of  straight  merchandis-  _ 
ing  copy.  Fat  2 

With  an  eye  to  timeliness,  the  The 
first  month’s  contest  was  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  proposed  location  of 
new  public  buildings,  a  hot  po¬ 
litical  issue  on  which  a  contro¬ 
versy  had  been  raging  prior  to 
the  March  and  April  municipal 
elections,  when  voters  were  to 
be  given  a  chance  to  make  their 
choice.  This  contest  closed  Feb. 

28,  with  winners  announced 
March  10 — one  day  before  the 
primaries. 

Contest  Forms  at  Store 
The  contest  caught  public 
imagination,  and  entries  began 
pouring  in  immediately.  Con¬ 
test  forms  were  distributed  by 
the  store's  courtesy  desk,  an  ob¬ 
vious  means  of  attracting  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Well-informed  panels  of  im¬ 
partial  citizens  accepted  Scott’s 
invitation  to  judge  each  month’s 
competition.  For  instance,  the 
February  contributions  were 
judged  by  the  president  of  the 
Realty  Board,  a  local  member 
of  the  American  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Appraisers,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Chamber  of 


Everybody’s  a  cus¬ 
tomer  in  Washington, 


Buy  ^reat  circulation. 


Effective 

Income 

$324,840,000 


Editor  and  Pubtibhcr 


TIMES-HERALO  .  262,216 
The  STAR  .  .  .  210,256 
The  POST  .  .  .  167,261 
The  NEWS  .  .  .  109,694 

as  of  Seplemhcr  30,  1946 


Retail  Sales 
$207,520,000 

in  the 
Elizabeth 
Market 


EVENING 

MINNEAPOLIS 

TRIBUNE 

morning  and  SUNDAY 


Source 

Sales  MMagement 


WASHINGTON,  !>.  C. 


yational  Kepresenlatin^ 

GEO.  A.  McDEMTT  CO. 


Combined  Daily  Circulation  Over  144,000  .  .  .  81,24%  VIS  duplicated 


KEADEK  lAFEI'EM'E  OF 
SPOKANE  XEWSPAPEHS 


Spokane’s  two  great  daily  newspapers.  'The 
Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
are  noted  for  their  exceptional  reader  influence.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  this  influence  is  the  responsiveness  of  the 
public  to  the  Spokane  dailies’  various  services,  their 
appeal  for  funds  to  finance  worthy  causes.  Records 
for  the  year  1946  for  some  of  these  services  and 
appeals  are  presented  on  this  page. 

This  extraordinary  reader  influence  is  of  especial 
significance  right  now  because  the  field  covered  by 
The  Spokesman-Review  and  Chronicle — Spokane 
and  Inland  Empire — is  one  of  the  nation's  out¬ 
standing  markets.  Here,  post-war  developments 
have  brought  substantial  new  payrolls  to  add  to 
the  wealth  of  farms,  stock  ranches,  mines  and  for¬ 
ests;  so  that  this  district’s  gross  income  has  risen  to 
over  a  Billion  Dollars  annually. 


74.265  qufttioni  wrrr  answrr«d  over 
phone  by  (he  Spokane  newspaper 
library  in  1946. 


phone  calls  were  answered  by  The 
Spokesman-Review’s  Dorothy  Dean 
and  assistants  in  1946. 


45. '79  questions  were  answered  in  person 
in  (he  one  year  at  the  Spokane 
newspaper  library. 


recipe  leaflets  were  sold  by  the 
omc  Economics  Department 
in  1946. 


2.000  pictuies  of  babies  were  attracted 
by  the  Spokane  (Chronicle  s 
1946  Baby  Contest. 


The  Spokesman-Review  Service 
Department  answered  21.752 
queries  by  mail  in  1946. 


5  78  visitors  were  attracted  to  the 
ffome  Fconomics  Department 
in  the  one  year. 


Miwc  than  2.500  people  paid  at> 
tendance  at  a  baseball  8^nse  sponsored 
b>  The  Spokesman-Review. 


MONEY  RAISED 

During  1946  the  Spokane  Dailies  sponsored 
various  fund-raising  drives  and  received  generous 
public  response.  In  addition  to  supporting  efforts 
like  the  Community  Chest,  the  Spokane  Dailies 
joined  hands  in  raising  a  fund  of  $1  18.000  for  the 
survivors  and  relatives  of  the  nine  members  of  the 
Spokane  Indians  ball  club  who  lost  their  lives  in  a 
bus  accident  in  the  Cascade  mountains.  In  1946, 
also.  The  Spokesman-Review  assisted  in  raising 
$15,000  for  "Bill.”  a  blind  and  crippled  veteran, 
and  received  contributions  totaling  $8,017  to 
finance  a  delicate  operation  on  a  "blue  baby.” 


18.069  dress  pitterns  were  sold  by 
the  Spokane  Chronicle 
in  the  year  1946. 


8. COO  children  enjoyed  themselves  at  the 
Spokane  Chronicle's  annual  Tilakum 
picnic  in  (he  summer  of  1946. 


Montgomery 
Becomes  AP 


^liort  halted 


Business  Editor 

Kent  Cooper,  executive  di¬ 
rector  and  general  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Harry  Montgomery,  for¬ 
mer  Chief  of  Bureau  for  Can¬ 
ada,  as  General  Business  Editor. 


A  PROUD  father  called  up  the 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Trib¬ 
une  editorial  department  to  re¬ 
port  the  birth  of  triplets.  The 
reporter  didn't  quite  catch  the 
message  and  asked,  “Will  you 
repeat  that?”  Proud  parent  re¬ 
plied:  “Not  if  I  can  help  it!" 


Montgomary  Chester 

He  succeeds  John  F.  Chester, 
who  goes  to  the  Carrier  Corpor¬ 
ation  as  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  with  headquarters  in 
Syracuse. 

A  former  Nieman  fellow  at 
Harvard.  Montgomery  studied 
also  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Columbia  University,  and 
Kings  College  in  the  University 
of  London.  He  studied  inter¬ 
national  banking  and  economic 
theory  at  Harvard. 

Montgomery  has  been  with 
AP  10  years,  starting  as  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  in  New  York. 
He  transferred  to  the  cable  desk 
in  1938  and  was  appointed  Chief 
of  Bureau  for  Canada  with 
headquarters  at  Ottawa  in  1945. 

Before  going  with  AP,  Mont- 

fomery  was  with  the  Detroit 
'imes,  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
International  News  Service.  His 
father,  Henry  A.  Montgomery, 
now  practicing  law  in  Detroit,  is 
a  former  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Times. 

Chester  started  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  and  Joined  AP’s 
Washington  staff  in  1929.  He 
covered  the  White  House  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  years  of  the 
Hoover  administration.  In  1936 
he  was  appointed  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  in  Boston,  and  in  1943  he 
went  overseas  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent _ 


A  STUNT  flier,  according  to  the 
Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle,  “planned 
to  pass  over  Pueblo,  Colo.;  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.;  Kokomo,  Ind.;  a 
joint  Just  north  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  and  Allentown,  Pa.” 

B 

ITEM  from  a  local  pastor  to  the 
Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun-Com¬ 
mercial: 

“Any  wishing  to  enter  into 
church  membership  or  to  have 
children  should  notify  the  Pastor 
as  early  as  possible.” 

a 

LOST:  Saturday  aftemoeo  oo  city  bus 
number  88;  a  amall  coin  purse  containing 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Meeker.  Pb.  2-7796. 

AusttH  (Tex.)  Amertean 

m 

IN  THE  Birth  column  of  the 
Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post- Jour¬ 
nal: 

PAPA — At  WCA  Hospital,  to  Angelo 
and  Josephine  Whitebread  Papa,  a  son. 

■ 

Th«s*  Are  Times  That 
Try  Men's  Billfolds 

Austin  (Tex.)  Daily  Texan. 

■ 

Oriental  Rug  Week 
Set  for  Oct.  6-12 

National  Oriental  Rug  Week, 
supported  by  special  promotions 
with  emphasis  on  local  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  will  be  ob¬ 
served  Oct.  6-12  the  Oriental 
Rug  Institute,  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  program  will  include  na¬ 
tional  advertising  and  publicity. 
Dealers  will  be  supplied  wi^ 
newspaper  advertising  mats, 
window  displays,  and  other 
helps.  Also  planned  are  news¬ 
paper  advertising  contests,  dis¬ 
play  contests  and  model  room 
contests. 

Support  for  the  event  was 
voiced  at  a  meeting  of  dealers 
in  New  York  recently.  Many 
said  they  would  take  substan¬ 
tial  newspaper  space  to  play  it 
up.  according  to  the  Institute. 


GRE/%TER 


At  tkc  Siga  af  tk*  DolUr-Mark 


When  an  entire  8tatr  l«  proaperoni. 

Its  Individual  usaments  are  almost 
sure  to  bs.  They  are  monry-sogs. 

Pennsylvania  Is  one  of  the  greatest  In¬ 
dustrial  States  In  the  Pnlon,  one  of  the 
greatest  mining  areas,  and  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  metal-prorineing  States.  Yet  It  Is  a  very 
great  farm  State,  also. 

It  has  more  small  eltles  and  toims  than 
any  other  State:  more  people  In  small  towns 
than  any  other:  more  rural  popnlatlon  than 
all  hut  one  other.  York,  as  an  Individoal 
market,  refleets  this  prosperity,  these  diver¬ 
sified  producers  of  bnying-power. 

Raprasaatatl  ky  Rayaolds-Fitzgerald,  be. 


Greater  York  hands  you 
a  trade  area  population 
of  tKn.I.IM.  Its  many 
famous  plants  pay  out 
ail  annual  "wailet*'  of 
gttl.OOO.OflA.  employing 
over  an.nOO,  Every 
month  shows  an  upward- 
ellmblng  business  Index, 
with  all  past  records 
topped. 


Capt.  Joe  Curtis 
Keeps  Rollin' 
With  His  River 


Memphis,  Tenn. — One  of  the 
most  familiar  newspaper  figures 
in  the  Mid-South  is  Capt.  Joe 
Curtis,  river  ed- 
Itor  for  the 
Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal 
for  a  half  cen¬ 
tury. 

Attesting  to 
how  well 
known  the  vet¬ 
eran  newsman 
is  was  a  recent 
letter  received 
by  him.  Mailed 
from  Millport, 

Ala.,  many  _ 

miles  from  Curtis 

Memphis,  the  only  address  the 
letter  bore  was  a  picture  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Curtis  clipped  from  one  of 
his  Sunday  columns. 


iB' 


Quits  Boating 

Many  years  ago  Captain  Cur¬ 
tis  saw  the  railroads  coming  ( an 
older  steamboat  pilot  warned 
him)  and  he  quit  the  river.  He 
quit  the  river,  that  is,  insofar 
as  sailing  sternwheelers  and 
sidewheelers  up  and  down  the 
Mississippi  was  concerned,  but 
he  never  quit  writing  about  it. 

The  captain  each  day  whips 
up  a  piece  about  the  Mississippi, 
whether  it's  falling  or  rising  and 
what  the  boats  are  doing.  But 
his  masterpieces  come  every 
Sunday  when  he  entertains  with 
tales  of  long  ago. 


READY  NOW.. 

Peoria 

CONSUMER  ANALYSIS 


(Milwaukee  Typa  Survey) 


A  Couricty  Copy  to  A<fvertis<rt 
A9cncics  will  be  tent  on  requett 
Roy  A.  Pfett, 
NaH.  Adv.  Msr 


PEORIA 

(TEST  CITY,  U.S.A.) 

JOURNAL-STAR 

Rcpfcscntctf  by  W ARO-GHIFFITH  CO.,  Inc. 
Offices  in  f  rincfpeJ  Cities 


NET  PAID 

CIRCULATION 

NOW  EXCEEDS 

too, 000' 

AT  $18  PER  YEAR 


Proof  that  industry 
needs  daily  business 
news! 

• 

You  get  more  manage- 
ment  executives  per  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  than  in 
any  other  publication- 
magazine  or  newspaperl 

e 

Proof  that  efFeetive 
selling  to  business  and 
industry  begins  with 
The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal! 

BECAUSE 

Circulation  has  more  than 
tripled  since  September, 
1940  .  .  . 

Circulation  almost  exactly 
parallels  the  distribution  of 
industrial  employment— sttt* 
by  state  .  .  . 

It  has  the  highest  renewal 
rate  of  any  horizontal  pub¬ 
lication  .  .  . 

It  has  a  proved  average 
readership  of  75.6%  pet 
page  .  .  . 

65,728  subscribers  are  Own¬ 
ers,  Presidents,  General  Man¬ 
agers,  Department  Heads, 
0£5cers,  Purchasing  Agents 
— the  decision  makers  you 
must  reach  .  .  . 

THE  WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL  IS  YOUR  BEST 
ADVERTISING  BUY. 

^National  Edition  printed 
daily,  New  York  City  and 
San  Francisco. 

• 


THE 

WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL 

The  ONLY  National  Buiinesi  Doily 

44  Sread  Str.-et  •  N,ii»  York  4,  N.  »• 
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all  business  is  local 


National  advertising,  did  you  say?  Take 

a  look  at  this  nationally  advertised  universally  used 
packaged  food  item.  In  one  city,  recent  brand 
preference  studies  show,  18%  of  the 
families  buy  it.  In  another,  23%;  in  another  32%. 

•  Why  ?  Markets  differ  as  people  differ  . . . 

in  tastes,  in  reading  habits,  in  buying  babits. 

Only  thing  sure  for  certain  is  that  every  sale 
your  advertising  makes  in  any  market  is  a  local 

transaction  ...  a  local  consumer  buying  from  a  local  dealer. 
•  That’s  why  newspaper  advertising  is  so  responsive. 
With  51,000,000  daily  circulation  in  the  U,  S.  and  Canada 
—an  all-time  high— newspapers  are  the  biggest 
mass  medium.  Yet  they  give  you 
effective  control . . . 
to  concentrate  your 

advertising  where  you  want  it 
when  you  want  it ...  to  build  sales  at  low  cost. 

•  Every  day  we  get  more  information  about  more  things  in 
the  many  markets  of  this  wide  and  varied  country. 

Some  of  it  is  probably  right  down  your  alley. 

Why  not  ask  us  to  tell  you  about  it? 


bureau  of  advertising 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 


370  Lexington  Ave..  N.  Y.  17,  Caledonia  5-8575  •  75  E.  Wocker  Dr.,  Chicago  I.  Stote  8681  •  240  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Francisco  4.  Exbrook  8530 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  and  published  by  Gannett  Newspapers  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising 
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Authorized  Car 
Dealers  Join  in 
Integrity  Theme 

Corpus  Chhisti.  Tex. — Recog¬ 
nizing  the  inroads  made  upon 
the  legitimate  business  of  au¬ 
thorize  automobile  dealers  and 
the  lowering  of  the  standing  of 
dealers  in  the  estimation  of  at 
least  a  part  of  the  public,  all 
authorize  car  dealers  of  Corpus 
ChrLsti  have  cooperate  in  an 
advertising  campaign  aime  at 
combatting  these  evils. 

The  initial  scheule.  possibly 
the  first  of  several  to  follow, 
consisted  of  six  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements,  all  aimed  at  re¬ 
selling  the  public  on  the  stand¬ 
ing  and  integrity  of  the  author¬ 
ize  dealer  and  the  service  he 
renders  to  his  community. 

The  copy  answered  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  currently  found  more 
1947  model  automobiles  on  used- 
car  lots  than  in  dealers’  show¬ 
rooms,  and  a  growing  number 
of  backyard  garages  opening 
and  claiming  a  part  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  dollar. 

The  initial  copy  was  five  col¬ 
umns  wide  and  15  inches  high. 
It  carried  the  insignia  of  every 
car  handled  by  the  cooperating 
dealers  and  the  text  stressed 
the  importance  of  trading  with 
an  authorized  dealer,  whether 
in  buying  a  new  or  used  car 
or  obtaining  service  on  older 
vehicles. 

The  four  succeeding  advertise 
ments  were  three-colurrm,  five- 
inch  "teasers.”  Each,  unsigned, 
asked  a  pertinent  question,  the 
answer  to  which  proved  the 
contribution  of  the  dealers  to 
the  life  of  the  city.  "What 
local  industry  has  $8,100,000  in¬ 
vested  in  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment?”  one  blind  advertisement 
asked.  Another  specified  the 
combined  payroll  of  the  dealers; 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY! 

Walter  Weir's  associates  watch  him  cut  into  the  birthday  coke  mark¬ 
ing  the  agency's  first  anniversary.  Left  to  right:  Maurice  B.  Solomon, 
otory-treasurer,  Mr.  lATeir?  Arthur  E.  Macon  and  lAfilliom  A. 
lensen,  vicepresident. 


still  another  noted  the  amount 
of  taxes  paid  by  them. 

The  final  advertisement  was 
a  follow-up  of  the  four  teasers 
and  also  was  five  columns  by 
15  inches.  It  carried  an  identi¬ 
fying  caption,  to  tie  it  up  with 
the  blind  copy  and  the  text  an¬ 
swered  the  four  major  questions 
asked  in  the  four  smaller  adver¬ 
tisements. 

The  campaign,  prepared  by  J. 
W.  Creveling,  owner  of  Packard 
Corpus  Christi  and  former  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of 
Packard  Motor  Co.,  created  a 
great  deal  of  public  comment. 
Mr.  Creveling  believes  it  did 
much  to  counteract  the  condi¬ 
tions  adversely  affecting  local 
dealers,  and  plans  are  under 
discussion  for  following  this 
with  periodical  campaigns. 

Space  was  paid  for  by  the  lo¬ 
cal  association,  which  signed  the 
two  large  ads  with  dealers. 


Dairy  Industry 
Adopts  Ad  Program 

Chicago  —  Calling  for  "sales¬ 
manship  and  showmanship,”  the 
nation’s  dairy  industry  adopted 
a  three-year  program  providing 
for  expenditure  of  $5,000,000,  at 
a  congress  of  200  leaders  here 
this  week. 

The  $5,000,000  will  be  invested 
in  industry-wide  and  nation¬ 
wide  advertising,  including 
newspapers.  Details  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  program  are  yet  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  American 
Dairy  Association,  which  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Campbell-Mithun,  Inc., 
as  the  agency. 

The  self-help  theme  of  “Sales, 
Not  Surplus,”  keynotes  the  pro¬ 
gram.  which  will  be  financed  by 
farmers  through  payment  of  one 
cent  a  pound  on  butterfat,  or  its 
milk  equivalent,  which  they 
market  during  June. 


Stores  Drop  Ads 
As  Protest  in 
Oakland  Strike 

Oakland,  Oalif. — Advertising 
space  of  26  stores  is  being  di¬ 
verted  to  exclusive  use  of  two 
members  of  the  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  whose  stores 
are  affected  by  strikes. 

The  action  became  effective 
Mar.  15  and  is  continuing  on  an 
indefinite  basis,  it  was  staW  at 
Harvey  Scott  Agency,  whidi 
handles  the  association  accounts. 

Aside  from  a  daily  page  ad¬ 
vertisement  explaining  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  view  of  the  strike 
situation,  the  26  stores  have 
used  no  advertising  copy  since 
Mar.  13. 

Two  Cities  Affected 

The  two  struck  stores  are 
Kahn’s  and  Hastings  in  Oak¬ 
land.  The  association  member¬ 
ship  includes  stores  in  Oakland 
and  Berkeley.  The  diversion  of 
advertising  extends  to  the  stores 
and  newspapers  of  both  cities, 

Alameda  County  AFL  Build 
ing  Trades  Council  announced 
members  would  not  work  on 
renovation  jobs  of  association 
member  stores  on  Mar.  13. 

“Compulsion  is  the  issue,”  the 
association  advertisement  of 
Mar.  14  declared  preliminary  to 
announcing  the  advertising 
move.  “The  underlying  issue 
is  whether  our  employes  shall 
be  forced  for  compulsion  to 
join  the  clerks’  union.” 

■ 

Retail  Ad-vice 

“Advertising  for  Profit,”  a 
new  book  written  for  the  small 
business  man,  particularly  the 
retailer,  has  been  published  by 
Pitman  Publishing  Corp.  Author 
is  William  L.  Doremus,  profes¬ 
sor  of  marketing  at  New  York 
University. 
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Now  that  you’ve  got  the  copy  written,  what  next  ? 


Let's  give  it  a  break  and  say  it  was 
written  by  a  genius. 

Now  what? 

It’s  still  only  as  good  as  the  kind  and 
number  of  the  people — and  how 
and  where  it’s  exposed  to  them. 

How  about  the  1,074  key  cities  of 

10,000  population  and  over,  where 
70  per  cent  of  all  retail  sales  are  made? 
The  26  Sunday  magazine  picture 


sections  of  Metropolitan  Group 
Gravure  give  you  the  best  cover¬ 
age  available  in  those  markets. 

Plus — 4,000,000  families  in  other  siz¬ 
able  markets!  A  total  of  14,000,000 
families  in  all,  from  coast  to  coast. 
But  how  do  you  know  you’ll  get 
their  attention? 

You  can  be  pretty  sure  because— 
no  available  reader  studies  show  a 


higher  average  inside  page  reader - 
ship  for  anything  in  print! 

Above  that,  you  can  pick  and  choose 
among  Metro  .sections — from  10  to 
23'  publishing  cities — to  match  your 
distribution  pattern.  Or  you  can 
change  copy,  illustration  or  dealer 
listing  to  fit  local  conditions. 

Have  you  heard  the  whole  Metro 
Group  Gravure  story  lately? 


Metropolitan  Group  Gravure 


lAlTIMOtE  SUN 

ATUNTA  JOUINAL 
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Borowski,  75« 

Is  'Mr.  Music' 

On  Chicago  Sun 

Chicago  —  Felix  Borowski, 
composer,  critic,  educator,  and, 
since  1942,  music  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun, 
has  Just  cele- 
brated  his  75th 
birthday.  He 
was  born  March 
10,  1872  in  Bur- 
ton,  Westmore- 
land.  England. 

As  a  compos- 
er,  Borowski  has 
achieved  inter- 
fame. 

He  has  written 
s  y  m  p  h  o  nies, 
tone  poems  and  Borowski 
ballets  per¬ 
formed  by  major  organizations. 

His  several  smaller  pieces  con¬ 
tinue  on  “best  seller’’  lists  and 
are  played  by  thousands  of 
young  musicians. 

Borowski’s  “Russian  Sonata,” 
published  in  1896  in  England, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Ed¬ 
vard  Grieg.  Grieg’s  enthusiasm 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Florenz  Ziegfeld,  then  visit¬ 
ing  In  London.  Ziegfeld,  foun¬ 
der  and  president  of  the  Chi-  . 
cago  Musical  College,  invited  and  who  lives  in  Silver  Spring, 
Borowski  to  assume  the  post  of  Md.,  was  president  when  the  or- 
composition  and  violin  instnic-  ganization  folded, 
tar  at  the  college.  He  accepted.  Other  officers  are  Mrs.  Ger- 
and  in  1916.  became  president  trude  Bradley,  of  the  Bethe$da 
of  the  college,  resigning  the  po-  Record,  vicepresident;  Garrett 
aitlon  in  1925.  Later  he  b^me  Waters,  Takoma  Journal,  treas- 
Professor  of  Musicology  at  urer;  Miss  Bobbi  Broner,  Silver 
Northwestern  University,  hold-  Spring  Post,  recording  secre- 
ing  the  position  until  1942.  tary,  and  Miss  Helen  Cooper, 
Upon  resigning  his  professor-  Maryland  News,  corresponding 
ship  he  was  appointed  music  secretary. 

editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun.  Directors  are  Blair  Lee.  HI, 

•••  0-  iiinc  Maryland  News;  Mrs.  Elsie 

Cntic  Smca  1905  Whate  Haines.  Montgomery 

As  a  newspaper  critic.  Borow-  Sentinel,  and  Robert  Denny, 
ski  has  had  wide  influence  among  Washington  Times-Herald. 
musicians  and  concert-goers.  In  ■ 

1905  he  was  fnade  ^icago  HoXieWS  Guild  Coutract 
music  reviewer  for  the  Musical  ‘ 

Courier,  and  the  following  year  .  Sheboymn,  Wis.  ^The 
became  critic  for  the  old  Chi-  boygan  Press  hM  renewed  its 
cago  Evening  Post.  His  work  contract  with  the  local  news- 
on  the  Post  drew  significant  at-  guild  for  one  year,  enl- 

tention.  and  In  1907  the  old  Chi-  increasing  the 

cago  Record-Herald  invit^  him  minimum  froin  $64  to 

to  become  its  music  editor.  ^  for  reporters  with  four 
Upon  decease  of  the  Record-  ^perience,  and  raising 

Herald  in  1917,  Borowski  joined  fp®  weekly  minimum  for  adver- 
the  staff  of  the  Christian  Science  solicitors  from  $62fi0  to 


The  Erie  Dispatch' 

Erie.  Po — Kenneth  D.  TooilL 
editor  and  co-publisher,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  nome 
oi  the  Erie  Dispatch  Herald- 
Sun  has  been  shortened  to  the 
Erie  Dispatch.  The  126-year 
old  newspaper  was  acquired 
by  Edward  Lamb  and  Mr. 
Tooill  18  months  ago.  Mr. 
Tooill  said  more  than  $200,000 
has  gone  ior  improvements. 
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Heads  Group  Again 
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Acme  Telephoto 

An  afternoon  ship  fire  at  New  York’s  50th 
St.  pier  showed  how  Acme  Telephoto  can 
provide  faster  local  picture  coverage.  Only 
21  minutes  after  the  news  flash,  Acme  put 
the  first  picture  on  the  nationwide  Tele¬ 
photo  network.  The  World-Telegram  re¬ 
ceived  the  Telephoto  in  downtown  Man¬ 
hattan  just  in  time  for  the  final  edition. 


ACME  PORTABLE 
TELEPHOTO  MACHINES 

Can  Speed  YOUR  Area  Coverage— 


You  can  make  editions  and  score 
picture  beats  like  this  with  Acme 
Portable  Telephoto  machines.  Use 
them  on  picture  stories  at  distant 
local  points  or  anywhere  through¬ 
out  the  area  covered  by  your 
newspaper. 

Photographers  simply  take  the 
compact  Acme  portables  along  on 
assignments,  hook  into  a  phone 
line  and  send  pictures  back  to  the 
office.  These  machines  work  equal¬ 
ly  well  on  regular  telephone  lines 
or  mobile  radio-telephone  circuits. 

Fbr  full  information,  write - 


New  Cartoonist 

Rochester,  N,  Y. — ^The  Demo¬ 
crat  A  Chronicle  has  “discov¬ 
ered”  a  new  editorial  cartoonist 
In  Bob  Meagher,  latest  addition 
to  the  art  staff.  He  is  drawing 
two  a  week  on  local  subjects 
worked  out  in  collaboration  with 
Editor  Harold  Sanford.  Meagher 
has  had  a  varied  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  theatre  advertising  art 
and  “ghosting”  a  cartoon  strip. 


CHURCHES 


POST- GAZETTE 


SCHMITT,  INC. 
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THEY  BELONG  T0( 
THE  WHEMOM  A 


No  manufocturor  would  advertise  in  Po> 
dunk  when  his  salesmen  were  working 
Peorial  Because  he  knows  that  the  invinc* 
ibie  combination  of  advertising  and  selling 
is  only  invincible  when  they  focus  together 
on  the  indentical  objective. 


That's  easy  to  do  in  Pittsburgh!  Check  the 
Post -Gazette's  circulation  against  your 
own  sales  operation  in  this  area  and  you'll 
see  that  they  parallel  each  other,  as  well 
as  the  market's  sales  potential!  Neither 
confines  itself  to  the  central  city,  but 
spreads  out  into  the  surrounding  area, 
where  two  million  of  the  market's  three 
million  people,  live  ond  buy.  Yes,  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  you  can  route  your  advertising  as 
you  route  your  salesmen  if  you  ... 
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Fravda  Plant  Opened 
To  N.  Y.  Times  Writer 


By  C.  L  Sulzberger 

Chief  Foreign  Correspondent,  New  York  Times 


MOSCOW  —  The  editors  of 

Pravda,  newspaper  of  the 
Communist  Party's  central  com¬ 
mittee,  invited 
this  correspond¬ 
ent  to  their 
plant  March  16 
to  talk  over  the 
meeting  of  the 
Council  of  For- 
eign  Ministers.  X 

Actually,  it  was 
also  a  courteous  vt 

r  e  p  a  yment  of 
the  hospitality 
shown  to  two  IM  i  / 
of  Pravda’s  dip¬ 
lomatic  corre-  Sulxberger 
spondents,  Boris 
Izakov  and  Eugene  Zhukoy.  by 
the  New  York  Times  wheiythey 
were  reporting  the  United  ’Na¬ 
tions  meeting  in  New  York. 

Messrs.  Izakov  and  Zhukov 
complained  of  the  paper  short¬ 
age,  which  forced  Pravda  to 
limit  each  edition  to  four  pages. 
That  is  not  an  exclusively  So¬ 
viet  complaint;  it  can  be  heard 
in  London  or  New  York. 

Zaslavsky,  an  Amiable  Man 

Also  present  at  the  talk  in 
Mr.  Izakov's  office,  the  tour  of 
the  plant  and  a  buffet  -fupper 
of  caviar  and  vodka  -wdre 
Yakov  Viktorov  and  David 
Zaslavsky,  an  amiablle  man  who 
looks  like  anybody's  favorite 
grandfather  despite  \his  biting 
pen,  which  he  exercised  with 
gusto  and  vituperation  on  the 
subject  of  articles  written  last 
year  by  Brooks  Atkihsol\  of  the 
Times. 

Messrs.  Izakov  and  Zhukov 
spoke  warmly  of  the  Times  and 
especially  of  Managing  Editor 
Edwin  L.  James  and  Night  Man-, 
aging  Editor  Raym,ond  H.  Mc- 
Caw. 

I  had  been  trying  to  get  into 
the  Pravda  plant  for  six  years 
on  various  visits  to  Moscow. 
A^ong  other  things  I  learned 
yesterday  was  the  name  of  the 
principal  editor,  an  important 
but  little-known  figure.  It  is 
Peter  Pospelov. 


The  Pravda  editors  were  not 
preoccupied  about  what  their 
opposition,  Izvestia,  might  be 
doing.  On  Mondays  Pravda  is 
Moscow’s  only  paper. 

Mr.  Izakov  said  about  20  So¬ 
viet  journalists  were  reporting 
the  Council  meeting.  Mr.  Iza¬ 
kov  handles  the  job  for  both 
Pravda  and  Tass,  the  news 
agency.  He  has  two  assistants 
for  news  gathering.  Mr.  Izakov 
was  seriously  wounded  while 
lighting  as  a  partisan  and  lost 
a  ?oot  during  the  war. 

He  said  Soviet  reporters  were 
briefed  regularly  by  Konstan- 
tine  Zinchenko  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry  press  section  on  the 
meetings  of  the  Council  of  For¬ 
eign  Ministers  and  its  deputies. 
If  the  Soviet  correspondents 
want  additional  material  they 
can  call  up  the  delegation  ex¬ 
perts  and  get  it.  I  asked  Mr. 
Izakov  whether  he  could  tele¬ 
phone  Foreign  Minister  Molotov 
or  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Y.  Vishinsky  for  infor¬ 
mation.  He  said  yes,  but  that  it 
was  not  a  practice  he  followed 
often.  As  far  as  that  goes.  I 
never  heard  of  anyone’s  doing 
the  same  with  Secretary  of  State 
Marshall. 

Mr.  Izakov  said  the  Tass  staff 
for  the  conference  consisted  of 
four  or  five  men.  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  has  three  here. 

Printed  in  10  Cities 

Pravda  is  printed  in  10  cities 
and  has  a  circulation  of  3,500,- 
000.  Mats  of  its  Moscow  pages 
are  flown  to  plants  in  Lenin¬ 
grad,  Rostov,  Kiev,  Kuibyshev, 
Baku,  Novosibirsk,  Khabarovsk, 
Tashkent  and  Kharkov. 

The  Moscow  plant  is  a  mass- 
production  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  publishing  house.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  Pravda,  part  of  the 
Red  Star,  the  Army  paper;  the 
newspaper  of  the  Ministry  of 
Building  Materials,  Sport  and 
the  Red  Fleet,  Navy  paper,  are 
printed  there. 

The  plant  was  constructed  in 
1934.  It  is  large  but  unpreten¬ 


PAPE  R 

Syndicate  purchasing  large  pulp  and  paper  mill 
to  produce  “B”  publication  or  better.  Will  enter 
into  long  term  contracts  with  publishers  in  a 
position  to  extend  financial  assistance  through 
long  term  amortizing  advances.  Opportunity  for 
small  publishers  to  insure  your  source  of  supply. 
Your  reply  will  be  held  in  strictest  confidence  to 
protect  your  present  resources.  Indicate  tonnage 
requirements,  sizes  and  grades  when  responding. 
Principals  only.  Box  6821,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


tious,  virtually  on  a  plane  with 
a  newspaper  plant  in  Wheeling, 
W.  'Va.  Its  newsprint  comes 
largely  from  Balachna,  on  the 
Upper  Volga  River.  As  Mr. 
Zhukov  said,  “Our  ambition  is 
to  get  enough  newsprint  so  some 
day  we  can  print  as  large  a 
paper  as  the  New  York  Times.” 

Pravda  will  need  a  new  plant 
and  much  more  machinery,  in¬ 
cluding  a  modernized  conveyor 
system,  to  achieve  this  aim. 

Non-editorial  workers  are  on 
an  eight-hour  day.  For  one 
hour  of  overtime  they  get  time- 
and-a-half  pay;  thereafter, 
double  pay. 

The  pressroom  is  draped  with 
inspirational  slogans  such  as 
“The  Socialist  obligation  of  the 
five-year  plan  is  to  do  the  best 
you  can,”  “Get  the  paper  out 
on  time”  and  “Help  the  young.” 

Mr.  Izakov  asked  what  I 
thought  of  Pravda’s  coverage  of 
the  Council  meetings.  On  the 
whole,  I  thought  it  had  been 
far  more  objective  than  I  had 
expected,  and  complete.  The 
only  glaring  oml^ision  I  had 
noticed  was  Secretary  Marshall's 
statement  on  what  democracy 
meant. 


Rotary  Ink  on  Sale 

Seventeen  items  of  industrial 
chemical  products  including  97,- 
000  pounds  of  printers’  rotary 
ink  are  offered  in  a  fixed  price 
sale  tft  priority  claimants  and 
commercial  buyers  by  the  War 
Assets  Administration,  37 
Broadway,  New  York  City, 
until  March  21. 


Tiumans  Guards 
Rile  Waco  Daily 

Waco,  Tex. — President  Tru¬ 
man's  recent  visit  here  has  left 
local  newspapermen  burning  up 
over  alleg^  Secret  Service  mis¬ 
handling  of  the  press. 

The  Waco  Tribune-Herald,  in 
a  page  one  story,  charged  one 
Secret  Service  agent  with  "do¬ 
ing  all  he  could  to  handicap  the 
Texas  press  in  its  coverage  of 
the  event.” 

The  Waco  paper  said  newsreel 
photographers  were  ordered  to 
cut  off  their  floodlights  during 
ceremonies;  that  newspapermen 
were  barred  from  the  parade; 
no  pictures  were  permitted  tak¬ 
en  of  Truman’s  arrival  until 
Truman  himself  changed  the 
orders. 


U.  S.  and  U.  K.  Papers 
Exchange  Features 

Contacts  between  “home¬ 
town”  newspapers  in  America 
and  Britain  are  growing  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  movement  launched  in 
both  countries  by  groups  of 
journalists. 

Many  American  weekly  pap¬ 
ers  are  getting  in  touch  with 
their  “opposite  numbers”  in 
Britain  to  exchange  columns, 
news,  ideas  and  technical  ex¬ 
perience.  In  a  great  number  of 
cases  American  towns  were 
named  for  towns  in  Britain  and 
the  contacts  between  the  “name¬ 
sakes”  are  proving  of  great  in¬ 
terest. 


Impressive  ain’t  it? 

The  population  down  in  . 

AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


Betall  sales  in  excess  of  903,- 
000,000.00  In  1940  ...  a 
total  of  15,748,368  lines  of 
advertisinf  in  these  news¬ 
papers  in  1946  .  .  .  it’s  not 
for  marbles  when  you  play 
the  Austin  market.  Bemem- 
ber,  this  Is  an  “A”  market 
.  .  .  repeat  .  .  .  “A.” 


THE  AMERICAN -THE  STATESMAN 
SUNDAY  AMERICAN  STATESMAN 

National  Rapratanfativot — BURKE,  KUIPERS  and  MAHONEY,  Inc. 
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Afc  ir  Mioitixoxs  FOH  Sales 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  Can  be  an 
important  factor  in  rolling  back  present  horizons 
that  may  be  limiting  the  sales  of  your  goods  or 
services. 

By  advertising  in  this  great  international  daily 
newspaper,  you  reach  an  unusually  responsive  con- 
siuner  market  of  men,  women  and  youth  who  enjoy 
far  better  than  average  incomes. 

After  conducting  a  survey  for  advertising  ideas 
among  his  territory  supervisors,  one  of  our  consist¬ 
ent  advertisers  makes  the  following  statement: 
"Almost  all  felt  that  the  schedule  in  THE  CHRISTIAN 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  500  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  533  N.  Michisan  Avenue 
DETROIT:  3-101  General  Motors  Buildins 
MIAMI:  1239  Ingraham  Building 
KANSAS  CITY:  1002  Walnut  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  625  Market  Street 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
SEATTLE:  824  Skinner  Building 
PARIS:  56  Faubourg  Street,  Honore 
LONDON,  S.  W.  1:  Burwood  House,  Cazton  Street 
GENEVA:  16  Rue  du  Mont  Blanc 
SYDNEY:  46  Pitt  Street 


SCIENCE  MONITOR  was  the  most  effective  advertising 
we  did.  Talks  to  a  number  of  your  retail  store  adver¬ 
tisers  indicate  the  reason  for  the  salesmen’s  ideas. 
These  dealers  are  the  leading  ones  in  many  locali¬ 
ties.  They  tell  about  the  definite  demands  for  our 
goods  from  people  subscribing  to  your  paper.  They 
say  that  such  customers  will  accept  no  substitute." 

In  order  to  obtain  full  information  about  this 
MONITOR  MARKET  with  its  exceptional  reader  re¬ 
sponse  and  dealer  influence,  consult  our  nearest 
office— THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  One, 
Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 

An  International  Dally  Newspaper 
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INS  Confers 
Special  Award 
For  Expedition 

“The  greatest  real  life  adven¬ 
ture  story  since  the  end  of  the 
war”  has  earned  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Sun  a  special  award 
from  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice. 

Intrigued  by  fantastic  legends 
and  tales  of  gold  and  murder 
from  Headless  Valley  in  a  re¬ 
mote  corner  of  Canada,  the  Sun 
sponsored  a  ski  plane  flight  into 
the  valley,  punctured  its  myths, 
shortened  the  list  of  its  murders 
and  discovered  pecularities  of 
the  valley  that  may  one  day 
make  it  a  source  of  power  and 
a  great  resort. 

For  newspapers  the  dailv 
series  of  stories  was  an  aerial 
Stanley  expedition  at  40  below, 
more  or  less.  Papers,  especially 
in  the  West  and  Northwest,  gave 
the  series  big  play,  according  to 
INS,  which  handled  serial  rights 
outside  Canada.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  newspapers  using  it 
gave  it  front-page  space,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Seymour  Berkson,  INS 
general  manager. 

Widely  Used 

Besides  newspapers  in  Canada, 
approximately  200  in  the  United 
States  and  about  250  elsewhere 
used  the  series,  Berkson  said. 

Hal  Straight,  managing  editor 
of  the  Sun,  dreamed  up  the  ex¬ 
pedition  and  arranged  for  the 
unprecedented  flight  during  Feb¬ 
ruary’s  terriflc  cold.  Pierre 
Berton,  reporter,  and  Art  Jones, 
photographer,  went  from  the 
Sun,  and  the  newspaper  ac¬ 
quired  the  skilled  northern  pilot 
Russ  Baker  to  handle  the  plane. 

Berton,  Jones  and  the  plane 
crew  had  to  compete  with 
weather  more  than  any  other 
diflBculty  to  reach  their  goal. 
Equipped  for  any  weather,  de¬ 
spite  rumors  of  tropical  temper¬ 
atures  in  the  Nahanni  country 
of  Headless  Valley,  Berton  car¬ 
ried  in  74  pounds  of  gear  and 
Jones  110.  including  40  pounds 
of  photographic  equipment  and 
4hree  cameras. 

Once  Berton’s  typewriter  froze 
solid,  and  ice  formed  on  Jones's 
speed  graphic  lens  while  his 
film  pack  turned  brittle. 

Twice  the  expedition  turned 
aside  to  make  mercy  flights — 
both  good  feature  stories— once 
to  race  the  stork  with  an  ex¬ 
pectant  mother  and  once  to 
carry  an  Indian  woman  with 
a  broken  collarbone  to  a  doctor. 

For  full  measure  the  expedi¬ 
tion  cruised  around  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  some  of  it  more  lurid 
than  Headless  Valley,  and  broke 
the  story  of  a  fabulous  gold 
vein  that  may  precipitate  a  gold 
stampede  this  spring. 

A  dozen  times  the  expedition 
brushed  death;  when  a  cylinder 
exploded  on  the  ground  instead 
of  the  air.  when  snow  drifts 
blinded  the  pilot,  when  ice  they 
nearly  used  as  a  runway  proved 
paper  thin,  when  Baker  set  the 
plane  down  in  the  valley  on  a 
washboard  surface.  However, 
the  explorers  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  setting  up  signboards  in 
the  valley  to  announce  that  the 
Vancouver  Sun  had  been  there, 
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Cooper  Heads  SDX 
Freedom  Group 

Chic.\go — Kent  Cooper,  execu¬ 
tive  director,  the  Associated 
Press  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  World  Freedom  of 
the  Press  Committee  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  Victor  E.  Bluedorn, 
executive  secretary,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

Other  committee  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  national  president 
George  Healy,  managing  editor. 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
are:  Hugh  Baillie,  president 
and  general  manager.  United 
Press;  Seymour  Berkson,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  International  News 
Service;  John  S.  Knight,  presi¬ 
dent,  Knight  Newspapers;  Rob¬ 
ert  U.  Brown,  editor  of  Editor 
&  Publisher;  Donald  Hoover,  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  Indianapolis 
Times;  Richard  Fitzpatrick,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Newspaperman. 


— it  has  the  highest  per 
capita  purchasing  power 
of  any  of  the  eleven  larg¬ 
est  markets  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 


YOUR  ADVERTISING 


St.  Lawrence 
Subsidiaries' 
Earnings  High 

Montreal  —  A  high  earnings 
record  of  two  subsidiaries  of 
St.  Lawrence  Corp.,  Ltd.,  was 
reported  this  week  by  A.  K. 
Cameron,  president,  in  a  letter 
to  shareholders. 

“It  can  be  stated,”  Cameron 
said,  “that  St.  Lawrence  Paper 
Mills  Co.  and  Lake  St.  John 
Power  &  Paper  Co.  have  both 
had  a  very  satisfactory  year  and 
the  prospects  for  the  future  are 
good. 

“During  the  last  six  years 
these  two  companies  have  shown 
a  combined  improvement  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $10,000,000  and  in 
addition,  dividends  in  excess  of 
$3,000,000  have  been  paid  by 
St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills  on  its 
preferred  stock. 

“Industry  records  indicate  that 


— it  has  railroaders,  steel 
workers,  farmers,  indus¬ 
trial  workers,  State  and 
Federal  employees,  and 
permanent  military  in¬ 
stallations. 


both  of  these  companies  ban 
been  operating  at  a  considerabb 
higher  rate  of  return  per  t(u 
than  the  average  of  all  com¬ 
panies  in  the  same  business  in 
Canada.” 

Production  of  newsprint  in 
Canada  during  Februan 
amounted  to  341,268  tons  and 
shipments  to  319,831  tons.  Pro 
duction  in  the  United  States  wu 
62,802  tons  and  shipments  were 
65,226  tons.  The  output  in  New¬ 
foundland  was  29,737  tons  and 
shipments  were  21,720  tons,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  North  American  pro¬ 
duction  of  433,807  tons  and  ship, 
ment  of  406,777  tons.  Total  pro¬ 
duction  in  February.  1946  was 
396,390  tons  and  shipments  were 
364,379  tons.  North  American 
production  in  February,  1947 
was  greater  than  in  any  preced¬ 
ing  February. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  at  the  end 
of  February  totalled  222,645  tons 
compared  with  195,615  tons  on 
Jan.  31,  1947,  and  189,894  tons 
at  the  end  of  February,  1946. 


— it  absorbed  in  excess  '' 
of  $200,000,000  in  mer¬ 
chandise  of  every  de¬ 
scription  during  the  year  « 
of  1946.  I 
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BILLY  ROSE'S 

"Pikhing  Horseshoes" . . .  appearing  in  more  than  100  ieading  newspapers 


THIS  IS  A  STORY  with  a  moral.  Liars  ought  to 

love  it. 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  running  one  of  the  big, 
brassy  cabarets  Kokomo  Joe  confuses  with  New  York 
night  life.  One  of  the  guys  who  used  to  bounce  in 
and  out  of  my  office  was  an  old-time  press  agent 
named  Tim  O'Hara.  Tim  didn’t  work  for  me.  He 
used  my  office  as  a  Scotch-and- 
watering  stop,  and  paid  off  in 
laughs.  If  you  were  doing  a 
movie  about  O’Hara,  you’d  try 
to  get  Barry  Fitzgerald  to  play 
him. 

Every  day  or  so,  Tim  would 
try  to  sell  me  on  some  wacky 
publicity  stunt.  He  kept  telling 
me  I  could  steal  a  lot  of  white 
space  if  I  kept  a  boa  constric¬ 
tor  around  the  office  as  a  pet. 

When  Gary  Cooper  came  to 
town,  O’Hara  wanted  me  to 
hire  fifty  short  men  to  picket 
him.  Once  he  darn  near  pro¬ 
voked  an  international  incident 
by  signing  my  name  to  a  cable  .  .  . 
offering  King  Boris  of  Bulgaria  " 

a  job  as  doorman.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  TOo-poohing  the  modern  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel.  He  kept  reciting  the  exploits  of  the  old  space 
pirates  who  had  Anna  Held  bathe  in  milk,  and  smug¬ 
gled  lions  into  the  Astor  to  ballyhoo  a  Tarzan  picture. 

I  let  this  da^  drum-beater  ramble,  but  never  bit. 
Hoaxing  an  editor  these  days  is  as  snuu^  as  picking  a 
cop’s  pocket.  You  might  slip  one  fakeroo  past  the 
city  desk,  but  from  then  on  even  your  legit  stories 
wind  up  on  page  none.  I  liked  Tim  the  Talker,  but 
I  couldn’t  afford  to  like  Tim  the  Press  Agent. 

O'Hara  used  to  tell  me  about  his  daughter,  Kath¬ 
erine.  Said  she  was  a  great  beauty.  I  dismissed  it  as 
another  of  the  old  boy’s  build-ups.  One  day  Kather¬ 
ine  came  to  see  me.  To  my  surprise,  she  lived  up 
to  her  old  man’s  advance  notices.  She  affected  the 
guys  around  the  office  like  a  peat  fire  on  a  nippy 
day.  I  changed  her  first  name  to  Sugar  and  put  her 
in  the  chorus. 

Sugar  O’Hara  perked  up  my  line  like  a  red  ribbon 
on  a  candy  box.  In  opera-length  hose  and  spangled 
fluff,  she  was  that  sighful  little  eyeful  they  sing  about. 

The  second  night,  one  of  the  customers  got  stuck 
on  her.  Tim  O’Hara  told  me  about  him.  He  referred 
to  Sugar’s  beau  as  “Charley  Crew-haircut,”  but  I 
could  see  Tim  was  impressed.  The  boy  was  out  of 
one  of  those  Back  Bay  families  whose  ancestors  ate 
at  the  captain’s  table  on  the  Mayflower.  A  month 
later.  Sugar  had  a  diamond  to  wear  with  her  rhine¬ 
stone  costume.  Tim  told  me  the  kids  were  going  to 
get  married  as  soon  as  the  boy  finished  Harvard. 


Here’s  where  our  little  story  sits  down  on  the 
chewing  gum. 

One  night,  after  the  show,  some  of  the  boys  in  the 
band  took  a  couple  of  the  chorus  kids  up  to  Harlem. 
Sugar  was  one  of  them.  They  wound  up  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning  in  one  of  those  joints  which 
stay  open  later  than  the  license  says  it  should.  A 
marcelled  tenor  was  singing  off-color  lyrics  to  “Hon¬ 
eysuckle  Rose.”  Sugar  wished  she  hadn’t  come,  but 
didn’t  want  to  be  the  bad  sport  who  breaks  up  the 
party. 

About  five  a.m.,  somebody  said  something  to  some¬ 
body,  and  a  fight  started.  Tables  got  pushed  around 
and  pretty  soon  nobody  cared  who  he  punched.  The 
cop  on  the  beat  blew  a  whistle  and  soon  there  were 
a  lot  of  cops.  They  backed  up  the  wagon  and  every¬ 
body —  Sugar  included  —  was  taken  to  the  station 
house.  A  detective  found  marihuana  on  one  of  the 
musicians. 

It  was  the  kind  of  story  tabloid  editors  cried  for 
in  those  days  —  Chorus  Girls!  Harlem!  Slugfest!  Nar¬ 
cotics!  It  was  good  for  a  front-page  picture  and  a 
fat  black  headline.  Sugar  O’Hara  ^oned  her  father 
from  the  station  house,  and  told  him  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  Tim  told  her  to  sit  tight  and  say  nothing. 

At  six  o’clock  that  morning,  my  front  doorbell 
rang  like  crazy.  I  let  Tim  O’Hara  in.  He  gave  me  the 
story  in  half  a  dozen  fast  sentences.  “If  this  gets 
out.”  he  said,  “the  boy’s  folks  up  in  Boston  will  blow 
a  big  whistle  on  the  marriage.  Sugar’s  stuck  on  that 
kid.  and  it  mustn’t  happen.” 

“Wish  I  could  help  you,”  I  said.  “I  could  call  some 
of  the  boys  on  the  city  desks,  but  I  don’t  think  it 
would  go  any  good.  This  kind  of  story  sells  too  many 
papers.  You’d  have  to  own  every  sheet  in  town  to 
kill  it.” 

“I’m  not  asking  you  to  do  anything,”  said  O’Hara. 
“Just  let  me  be  your  press  agent  for  the  next  hour.” 

I  didn’t  know  what  he  was  driving  at.  The  old 
boy  sat  down  at  my  phone.  The  first  number  he 
called  was  Cortlandt  7-1212.  “Journal?”  he  said.  “Give 
me  the  desk.  Hello,  Herb?  This  is  Tim  O’Hara.  I’m 
doing  press  for  Billy  Rose.  Got  a  pip  of  a  story  for 
you.  Sugar  O’Hara,  one  of  Billy’s  chorus  girls,  just 
got  arrested  in  a  Harlem  dive.  Big  fight.  Marihuana 
all  over  the  place.  She’s  engaged  to  a  Boston  blue- 
blood.  Send  a  photographer  right  up.  I’ll  get  her  to 
pose  for  some  good  leg  shots.” 

He  hung  up  on  the  Journal  and  winked  at  me  as 
he  started  dialing  the  Telegram.  And  then  I  got  it. 

Sugar’s  father  knew  no  city  editor  would  print 
that  kind  of  story  if  it  came  from  an  old  phony 
like  Tim  O’Hara. 

(Copyright.  1947,  by  Billy  Rose) 
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Mechanical 
Session  Lists 
Novel  Features 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Color  print¬ 
ing  and  its  problems,  conserva¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  possible 
through  mechanical  control  and 
essentials  in  equipment  for  get¬ 
ting  out  tomorrow  s  newspaper 
are  headliner  topics  for  the  an¬ 
nual  mechanical  conference 
here  April  11-12  under  auspices 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association. 

The  conference  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  to  start  on  a  Friday  af¬ 
ternoon  and  extend  over  Satur¬ 
day,  with  a  night  session  Friday. 
Theodore  A.  Serrill.  assistant  to 
the  general  manager  of  PNPA, 
said  this  week  reservations  al¬ 
ready  indicate  a  registration  in 
excess  of  300. 

Individual  Sestiona 

After  the  opening  address  by 
William  L.  McLean,  Jr.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin  and 
PNPA’s  new  president,  small 
city  newspaper  publishers  and 
executives  will  withdraw  to  a 
session  of  their  own  under  the 
direction  of  Paul  V.  Driscoll, 
Connellsville  Courier,  and 
George  T.  Wegemer,  St.  Mary’t 
Prett,  both  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendents. 

Nicholas  M.  Fellman,  Chester 
Times,  is  chairman  of  PNPA’s 
mechanical  committee  and  will 
preside  at  all  general  sessions. 
Robert  R.  Eyerly,  Bloomsburg 
Press,  is  schedule  to  tell  “How 
to  be  a  sucessfiU  combination 
photographer  •  engraver.” 

The  Saturday  morning  session 
is  to  be  a  composing  room  meet¬ 
ing  under  the  direction  of  Alan 

G.  Kistler.  A  feature  is  to  be  a 
panel  on  “Co-ordination  of  Pro¬ 
duction”  in  which  the  editorial 
slant  will  come  from  Managing 
Elditor  Errol  H.  Derby,  Greens- 
burg  Daily  Tribune;  advertising 
from  Richard  E.  Beeler,  Altoona 
Mirror  advertising  manager,  and 
composing  room  by  E.  O.  Dav¬ 
ies,  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent.  Harrisburg  Patriot  and 
News. 

The  conference  will  wind  up 
with  questions  from  the  floor 
and  general  discussion  of  how 
newspapers  can  best  solve  their 
problems. 

■ 

7  in  Syracuse  SDX 

Syracvsb,  N,  Y,  —  Syracuse 
University  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  recently  initiated  sev¬ 
en  “professional  members”. 
They  are:  Norris  Paxton,  chief 
of  the  Associated  Press  bureau, 
Albany;  Edward  A.  O’Hara,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Syracuse  Herald- 
Journal  and  Herald-American; 
Fred  I.  Archibald,  publisher  Al¬ 
bany  Times  Union;  Wallace 
Odell,  vicepresident,  Westches¬ 
ter  County  Publishers,  Inc.; 
Mason  R.  Smith,  publisher, 
Gouverneur  Tribune-Press;  Don 

H.  Brown,  Baldwinsville,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  eight  weeklies  in  On¬ 
ondaga  County;  and  Ed.  M.  An¬ 
derson  of  Brevard.  N.  C.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Transylvania  Times  and 
four  other  North  Carolina  week¬ 
lies. 


Pulitzer  Stamp 
Designed  by 
Dean  Ackerman 

The  Post  Office  Department 
has  announced  that  the  three- 
cent  Joseph  Pulitzer  commem¬ 
orative  postage  stamp  will  be 
placed  on  sale  at  New  York,  N. 
Y..  on  April  10. 

Purple  in  color  and  of  special 
delivery  size,  the  stamp  is  ar¬ 
ranged  horizontally  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  outline  frame.  Its  central  de¬ 
sign  is  a  portrait  of  Pulitzer  in 
an  oval  to  the  right.  To  the  left 
is  the  Statue  of  Liberty  across 
which  are  the  words  “Our  Re¬ 
public  And  Its  Press  Will  Rise 
or  Fall  Together”  in  dark  modi¬ 
fied  Gothic. 

The  dates  1847  and  1947  ap¬ 
pear  below  the  portrait  in  white 
Gothic  with  the  name  Joseph 
Pulitzer  just  below  in  the  same 
style  lettering.  In  the  lower  left 
in  a  dark  counter  is  the  denom¬ 
ination  “3c”  in  white  Gothic.  To 
the  right  of  this  in  a  dark  panel 
is  the  lettering  “United  States 
Postage”  in  the  same  style. 

The  design  for  the  stamp  was 
suggested  to  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  by  Carl  W.  Ackerman, 
Dean  of  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduate  School  of  Joura- 
lism,  which  Mr.  Pulitzer  found¬ 
ed.  It  was  through  Pulitzer’s  ef¬ 
forts  that  funds  were  raised  for 
the  erection  of  the  pedestal  on 
which  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
now  rests  and  which  to  this  day 
throughout  the  world  is  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  hope  and  opportunity. 
The  quotation  on  the  stamp  is 
that  of  Pulitzer  and  expresses 
his  conviction  that  a  free  press 
and  a  government  based  on  the 
principles  of  democracy  are  in¬ 
separable.  The  portrait  on  the 
stamp  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
painting  by  John  Singer  Sar¬ 
gent. 

■ 

Table  Tennis  Tourney 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — On  March  22 
and  23,  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  will  sponsor  a  Novice 
Tournament  for  table  tennis 
players  of  the  metropolitan 
area.  This  is  an  additional 
sports  presentation  to  12  others 
which  the  Globe  -  Democrat 
sponsors. 


NEW  CHANCE  WEEKLY 

to  put  an  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  Classified  Ad  to  work 
solving  your  problems  quickly, 
easily,  and  fully. 


Big  Building 
Crumbles  as 
Reporter  Phones 

Cincinnati,  O. — Sent  to  cover 
a  routine  assignment — a  water 
main  break  in  Cincinnati’s  bot¬ 
toms  area — two  reporters  be¬ 
came  eye-witnesses  last  week  to 
one  of  the  city's  most  dramatic 
disasters.  Jerry  RansohofT  of 
the  Post,  and  Anthony  Flamm, 
of  the  Times-Star  were  collect¬ 
ing  estimates  of  damage  caused 
by  the  main  break  when  a  six- 
story  building  40  feet  away  col¬ 
lapsed  in  front  of  their  eyes. 
Six  men  were  trapped  in  the 
rubble. 

Ransohoff  was  phoning  in  his 
story  about  the  water  main 
damage  when  the  collapse  came. 
“Wait  a  minute,”  he  yelled.  “A 
building  has  crashed  down  and 
splattered  all  over  the  street. 
Smoke  and  dust  are  rolling 
down  the  street  like  a  storm. 
Power  poles  have  been  snapped 
down.  Send  the  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment,  Life  Squad  and  ambu¬ 
lances.”  Another  reporter  in  the 
Post  newsroom  called  the  fire 
department  while  Ransohoff 
kept  up  his  eye-witness  account. 

Flamm,  a  200-pound  veteran 
police  reporter  who  has  covered 
many  catastrophes,  admitted  he 
“really  shook  with  fright  after 
it  was  over,  and  I  don't  hesitate 
to  admit  it.” 

“It  was  about  five  minutes  be¬ 
fore  I  could  control  myself 


News  Item  Brings 
Financial  Aid 

Bakersfield,  Calif — The  my 
day  that  the  Bakersfield  Ctg. 
fornian  printed  a  news  story 
that  a  father  and  his  three  chil¬ 
dren  had  burned  to  death  here 
while  his  wife  was  giving  birth 
to  a  stillborn  baby  in  a  local 
hospital,  donations  to  help  tht 
grief  -  stricken  and  pennilc^ 
woman  started  to  pour  in. 

Without  making  any  special 
plea  for  funds.  Feature  Editor 
Mae  Saunders  wrote  that  “thi 
Californian  would  accept  dona¬ 
tions  for  one  week.”  When  Mia 
Saunders  totaled  up  the  And 
donation  she  had  $5,197.11, 
which  was  handed  over  to  Mn 
Wilda  Marshall. 


enough  to  call  the  office  and 
report  the  collapse,”  he  con¬ 
fessed.  “I  believe  I  was  the  lag 
one  to  leave  the  buildi^.  h 
was  not  more  than  two  minutei 
before  tne  crash.  I  had  barely 
closed  the  door  when  there  wai 
a  terrific  crash.” 

On-the-spot  broadcasts  froa 
the  scene  were  provided  by  Um 
Post’s  station,  WCPO,  and  thr 
Times-Star  station,  WKBC 
WCPO's  Paul  Dixon  crawled 
through  a  tunnel  in  the  wreck¬ 
age  with  a  microphone  to  pick 
up  the  cries  for  help  from  An 
trapped  men.  For  nearly  M 
hours,  the  stations  kept  up  thdr 
broadcasts. 


Hsns's  AMOTHsn  Ksasom  Whs 
Hsws  Msm  Uss  Pnsss  Wntsisss 
exeiusisnr!! 

Our  Hicksville  Plant  Superin¬ 
tendent  is  the  man  responsible 
for  keeping  our  tremendous 
transmitting  sution  operating  at 
optimum  efficiency.  That  respon¬ 
sibility  falls  on  capable  should¬ 
ers — Ed  Fee,  a  Prewi  man  siiw 
1936,  intimately  knows  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  radio  transmission. 
He  sees  that  your  messages  gM 
there  quickly  and  correctly,  via 
Prewi. 

When  you  want  your  messages  to  have  the 

personal  attention  only  a  trained  newspaper 

organization  can  give  .  . .  SEND  VIA  PREWI. 

THf  WORLV'S  ONLY  COMMUNiCATIOMS 
eARRiSR  SPECIFiCAUY  PFSIGMSO 
TO  SERVE  THE  PRESS. 

MSS  WIRELESS,  inc 

Executive  and  Sales  Office.  1475  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  U 
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^  Sun  Cnq>liichaft«  pretent  important 
^  tubfects  in  outline  and  diagram, 

take  ten  days  to  two  weeks  to  prepare...  . 
i'.  la  eighteen  months  Craphicharts 
g"»‘have  treated  accident  prevention, 
k.  poliomyelitis,  Juvenile  delinquency,  divorce 
K  rates,  St.  Lawrence  waterways,  die  national  debt, 
mental  illness,  UNRRA,  Chicago  health, 

:  US.  foreign  policies... invariably  bring 
requests  for  back-numbers,  reprints, 
or  reproduction  rights  from  firms,  clubs, 
organizations,  state  and  government  group*... 

^  are  reprinted  in  newspapers,  house  organs, 

magazines... used  by  schools  and  clubs  for  visual 
b  education... have  had  more  than  a  million  extra 
||(ffrcalatioa  all  over  this  country  and  Canada... 

1^  fi»ved  to  be  more  inftumttial  than  years 
conventional  editorials. 

The  Sun  gets  action  bi  ChiGigot^.A  waMtd 


who  make  things  happen  in  Chicago.  As  a 

medium  it  has  proved  its  infiuence  in  moving 

merchandise  as  well  as  minds — stands  first 

on  many  retail  schedules,  is  frequently  lowest 

in  cost  on  sales  produced... carried  more  ; 

than  13700,000  lines  of  advertising  last  year... 

and  while  The  Sun’s  300,000  plus  daily  and  ^ 

450,000  Sunday  circulation  doesn't  reach  all  of  ^  ^  wjt'a 
the  Qticago  nHirket...no  advertiser  can  ^ 

of  t^  iiiarke4->'end  much  of  the 

asd  b^Th^  po%r«r  in  ^  ^  -  I 


The  personnel  manager  shook  his  head.  'Sorry, 
this  Job  takes  two  good  feet.* 

To  help  the  veteran,  handicapped  or  healthy, 
get  Job  training... The  Chicago  Sun  outlined 
Ae  salient  features  of  Public  Laws  346  and  16- 
In  a  Craphichart  published  July  8, 1946. 

Response  was  instant,  nationwide.  The  Illinois 
Manufacturers’  Association  requested  500 
reprints,  the  Chicago  Retail  Merchants  Association 
1700... Orders  for  copies  came  from  Veterans’ 
AdministraticMi  in  Chicago  and  V^aukegan,  ten 
VA  hospitals  in  four  Southern  states  and  one 
in  niinois.~separation  centers  at  Fort  Sheridan 
and  Great  Lakes,  Ninth  Naval  District  offices, 
American  Legion  for  all  post  offices  in  Illinois, 
employment  offices  in  three  states... Indiana 
Veterans  Dept,  Veterans  Service  Center  in 
New  York  Qty,  United  Air  Lines... Chicago 
USES,  Red  Cross,  Public  Library... and  still 
others  came  from  many  sources. 


Syndicates 


Comics  Beat  Radio 
To  ‘Guest  Artists’ 


Abner”  Mar.  9  blinked  Md  “Little  Jimmy,”  took  “Tumble  Google”,  which  had  never  been 
wondered  if  they  were  seeing  Tom”  into  a  “Lady  Bountiful”  noted  for  beautif^  legs  or  faces, 
their  Sunday  comics  double,  comic  and  of  course  both  Lady 
They  had  gotten  used  to  oc-  Bountiful  and  the  Major  got  Features 

i“‘toe^fea“re*!®bSt*’L?e™^M  ‘^^RSts  of  these  combinations  ^  r°^arSon?ea‘tum  Syoticate 
Milt  Caniff  too  and  with  him  a  were  usually  rough  on  some  sicn^  Ro^e  ^rie^Cruzan’s 
“character  left  over”  from  Can-  comic  characters.  One  such  col- 

ifFs  former  comic  strip.  Col.  laboration.  as  Colton  Waugh,  ®p!?jL7 ®  CrtSan 

Phil  Cochran.  Cochran  was  ap-  cartoonist,  artist  and  author  of  ffr  sevenVSiK  Ls  been  answer- 
plying  for  Abner’s  job.  a  book  on  comics,  recalls,  had 

The  gag  grew  out  of  some  the  Katzenjammer  Kids  on  a  ^^Inother  n^w^aoe^  feature 
whimsical  remarks  Cochran  ship  when  Alphonse  and  Gaston  uo  rStfv  ^bv  a^s^d^ 

had  made  to  Caniff  and  Capp  were  sighted  on  a  raft  and  res-  Packed  up  recenUy  by  a  ^di 
about  being  out  of  a  job,  since  cued.  Ma  Katzenjammer  offered  ® 

the  war  flyer  had  appeared  as  soup,  but  after  Hans  and  Fritz  growd  OHainalW  startli  ^  a 

chuckle  and  his  syndicates  When  newspapers  bought  I™  “  Syndicate  is  of 

didn’t  mind — why  should  they?  Sunday  comics  ready  printed  lering  mem. 

— Capp  drew  the  Sunday  page  or  had  their  own,  a  favorite  oc-  «  , 

ATid  sent  it  to  Caniff  and  Caniff  casion  for  collaboration  was  Notes 

fllled  in  the  indicated  spots  with  Christmas  or  New  Years,  but  EVER  since  the  New  York 
drawings  of  Cochran.  George  McManus  recalls  how  Post  Syndicate 

Quite  literaliy  the  page  car-  the  whole  “stable”  of  the  old  children’s  Sunday  _  co^lor 

ried  out  a  suggestion  on  imitat-  New  York  World  combined  on  whimsey,  1'--  ”” - _  , 

ing  radio  techniques  passed  a  page  about  a  Are  laid  out  by  the  comic  has  been  announcing 
along  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Louis  Biedermann,  later  KFS  weekly  the  number  of  weeks  to 
“Shop  Talk”  of  Dec.  21  but  not  art  director:  the  Katzenjammer  Humbug^  Day.  Now  Apr.  1^  is 
everybody  was  pleased.  Several  Kids,  Lady  Bountiful, 
editors  who  normally  nm  Manus’  “Panhandle  Pete’ 

United  Feature’s  “Li’l  Abner”  Charles  Kahles’  “< 
but  have  to  read  the  opposition  Cop, 
to  find  out  what  the  Chicago  Fo11( 

Sun-Kinc  Features’  “Steve  Can-  A1 
yon”  is  doing,  objected  em-  both 
phatically  to  giving  Caniff  pub-  latei 
licity.  A  few  newspapers  even  one- 
dropped  the  page  out  that  week,  peril 
Tile  idea  for  literal  guest  ar-  trav 
tists  in  the  comics  did  not  orig-  ing  t 

inate  either  with  “Li’l  Abner”  by  a.. _ _  _ _ _  _ _ 

or  Shop  Talk  but  used  to  be  a  vised  by  George  McManus.  He 
fairly  frequent  stunt  back  in  the  had  Jiggs  crawl  through  the 
days  when  syndicate  operations  top  of  “Bringing  Up  Father”  in- 
had  not  yet  complicated  the  to  his  third-page  “Rosie’s  Beau,” 
easy  collaboration  of  cartoon-  and  the  KFS  art  staff  had  to  per- 
ists.  form  a  surgical  operation  be- 

_  Back  in  1902,  for  instance,  fore  the  page  could  be  sent  out 
Jimmy  Swinnerton,  Rudolph  to  the  newspapers  using  only 
Dirks,  Frederick  Opper  and  Carl  one  of  the  features. 

^hultze  collaborated  on  a  By  different  authors,  but 
“Tumble  Tom  Fixed  It”  page  within  the  same  syndicate  fam- 


the  Tulsa  Collaboration  in  1902 

tarted  as  a  The  CT-NYNS  panel,  “Mostly 
on  feature,  Mialarkey,”  has  also  a  neat 
en  running  but  spur-of-the-minute  stunt 
The  ^gis-  based  on  the  “Open  the  Door, 
iCATE  is  of-  Richard”  theme.  Wally  Carlson 
suggested  in  his  panel  a  fund  to 
buy  Richard  a  hearing  aid  and 
everything  from  phony  currency 
New  York  to  an  antiquated  ear  trunq^t 
started  its  has  poured  in. 
page  ,  • 

ty’the  Humbug”,  N.  Y.  Editors  to  Meet 
Aboard  Battleship 

New  York  State  Society  of 
Mac-  near  and  the  syndicate  is  fur-  Newspaper  Editors  will  have  its 
luie  rcte”,  nishing  batches  of  promotion  next  meeting  March  24  aboard 

_ _  'Clarence  the  ideas  and  tieups  that  should  the  USS  North  Carolina  at  the 

Alphonse  and  Gaston,  and  keep  the  youngsters  of  each  New  York  Navy  Yard,  it  was 
t’s  “The  Kid”.  community  party  conscious  and  announced  this  week  by  L.  R 

one  time  Fred  Outcalt  put  bumbug  conscious.  Four  new  Blanchard,  Gannett  Newspap 
lie  Mrlv  “YpIIow  Kid”  and  characters.  Eenie,  Beanie,  Meinie  ers,  president. 

“BustCT  Brown”  into  a  be  Happy’s  guard-  Speakers  will  include:  Dr. 

iffp  mpptino  nf  the  twn  3^  Indian  Sign  will  be  Rudolph  Flesch,  Admiral  Tliom- 

Is  Perhaps  the  most  ex-  official  costume  and  for  the  day,  as  C.  Kincaid.  Walter  Lister, 
>ant  mpthnd  nf  tran<!fpr.  benefit  parties,  special  matinees  formerly  of  the  Philadelphia 
character  from  one  feature  theaters,  and  in  New  York  Record;  Floyd  Taylor,  dir^r 
artists  to  another  was  de-  appearance  by  author  of  the  American  Press  Institute; 

Steve  Carlin  and  artists  Myron  and  Oxie  Reichler,  YonJceri 
Waldman  are  scheduled.  Herald-Statesman. 


f  ...  and  YOUR  OWN 

STAR  REPORTER 

Here's  a  long-needed  Washing- 
ton  News-Column.  Lead  stories 
pertaining  to  YOUR  city.  State, 
area,  ore  written  in  .  .  .  exclu¬ 
sively 

Washington  NEWS  WHIFFS 

Offers  his  unique  service  PLUS  one  of  the  most  populor 
columns  ever  syndicated.  Capital  news,  entertainingly 
written  by  Esther  Van  Wagoner  Tufty,  and  always  with 
that  start-off  localised  spark-plug. 

Exclusive  rights,  your  territory. 

Admirable  for  Saturday,  Sunday  or  Monday 


^  .  .  .  who  is  brightening  the  day 

for  nearly  two  million  newspaper 
readers.  Why  not  give  YOUR 
^  readers  the  same  break? 

Bsffer  WIRE  for  Rates  and  Samples  Today 


RcInmI  froB  CAPITAL  b;  DEAR  PUBLICAnON  A  RADIO,  INC. 

30  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


NEW  YORE  17.  N.  T. 


Before  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
admits  the  securities  of  any  company 
to  its  trading  list,  that  company  enters  into  a 
number  of  agreements  with  the  Exchange, 
all  in  the  interest  of  the  investing  public.- 
Of  these  many  agreements,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  is  this:  The  company  agrees  to 
disclose,  at  regular  intervals,  the  basic  facts 


about  its  operations  and  financial  condition, 


Because  of  this  agreement,  investors  have 
access  to  a  wealth  of  essential  information. 
As  a  result,  it  is  possible  to  make  facts  the 
sole  basis  of  investment  decisions,  so  far 
as  securities  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  are  concerned. 

Understandably,  this  Exchange  cannot 
eliminate  the  risks  which  accompany  owner¬ 
ship  of  securities  —  risks  inevitable  in  the 
possession  of  any  form  of  property.  But  its 
listing  agreements  do  provide  for  disclosure 


of  facts  necessary  to  good  investment 


judgment. 

The  wise  investor  seeks  these  facts... in 
the  reports  of  listed  companies  ...  on  the 
financial  pages  of  the  newspapers ...  at  the 
offices  of  Member  Firms  of  this  Exchange. 


New  York 
Stock  Exchange 


Textbook  Is 
Weekend  Task 
Of  N.  Y.  Adman 

Designed  for  use  in  schools 
and  colleges  as  a  “practical  up- 
to-date  supplement”  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  advertising  textbooks  is 
“ADvisory  Service  of  Students 
of  Advertising,”  prepared  by 
Thomas  E.  Maythem,  New  York 
advertising  man. 

The  service  will  be  issued 
yearly,  presenting  advertise¬ 
ments  from  national  campaigns 
of  the  previous  year,  along  with 
data  on  their  preparation.  Like 
other  texts,  it  will  be  purchased 
by  the  students  for  classroom 
use,  on  the  advice  of  their  pro¬ 
fessors. 

Explaining  his  “project,”  May¬ 
them  declared,  “Advertising 
teaching  is  generally  highly 
theoretical.  With  this  study  the 
student  can  find  out  some  things 
about  advertising  in  practice 
today.  It  lets  him  'sit  down 
with  advertising  men  from  all 
over  the  country’  to  get  the 
background  of  these  campaigns 
— ^the  objectives,  development 
of  the  theme,  pre-testing  results, 
and  the  thinking  on  the  writing 
of  the  copy  and  the  selection  of 
media.” 

The  1947  edition,  just  off  the 
press,  includes  43  advertise¬ 
ments,  some  in  color  and  some 
in  black  and  white,  some  full- 
page,  some  smaller.  Clliis  year's 
service  is  limited  to  magazine 
ads  only,  but  newspaper  sam¬ 
ples  are  to  be  added  next  year.) 
Selection  of  the  ads  was  on  the 
basis  of  excellency — in  May- 
them’s  opinion — of  copy,  head¬ 
line  and  layout. 

The  ADvisory  service  is  May- 
them’s  “weekend  activity.”  Dur¬ 
ing  the  week  he  is  marketing 
and  media  director  of  Maxon, 
Inc.,  New  York.  He  has  been 
in  agency  work  for  20  years  and 
prior  to  joining  Maxon,  was 
with  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn  for  15  years. 

■ 

Ad  'Guide  Book' 

Morlock  Advertising  Agency, 
Chicago,  has  issued  the  1947  edi¬ 
tion  of  “Advertisers  Guide 
Book.”  It  contains  rates,  circu¬ 
lation  figures,  etc.,  of  selected 
magazines,  newspapers  and  ra¬ 
dio  stations. 


Canada  Linage  Up  Bookl©t  TgUs 

Daily  newspaper  linage  in 

Canada  increased  21.7%  in  '^*OCerS  IlOW 

January  over  the  same  month  To  Plan  Ads 

last  year,  according  to  the  CHICACO-Effective  newsi 
Canodian  Daily  Newspapers  advertising  is  of  vital  im 
Association.  Notional  was  up  ance  to  profitable  mercha 
«?»/  National  Associatn 

8.7  A,  local  Z5.5/..  and  classi-  Retail  Grocers  tells  its  men 
tied  26.6%.  By  comparison  — and  cites  figures  to  prove 

with  January.  1939,  total  linage  I'l  ^  "^w  booklet  enl 

j  eoc./  .1  So  You’re  Going  to  A. 

increased  63.5/o«  national  tise**" 

54.3%,  and  local  48.5%.  The  booklet  is  intended 


‘ 


Publicity  Firm  Opened 
To  Serve  Ad  Agencies 

Mark  Larkin,  formerly  public 
relations  and  publicity  director 
for  the  Duane  Jones  agency,  has 
announced  the 
opening  of  his 
own  office  at 
11-17  East  45th 
St.,  New  York 
City  to  serv¬ 
ice  advertising 
agencies  which 
have  no  public 
relations  or  pub¬ 
licity  facilities 
of  their  own. 

In  New  York 
City  alone,  ac- 
Larkin  cording  to  Lar¬ 

kin,  447  agen¬ 
cies  are  not  equipped  to  handle 
these  services  either  for  them¬ 
selves  or  their  clients. 

He  will  offer  a  combined  ser¬ 
vice,  packaged  to  include  clients 
either  with  or  without  agency 
supervision. 

In  addition  to  experience  in 
the  agency  and  radio  fields,  Lar¬ 
kin  has  been  a  newspaper  man 
and  motion  picture  publicist  and 
will  specialize  in  advertising 
tie-ups  and  publicizing  indus¬ 
trial  and  theatrical  films. 

■ 

New  Agency  in  Albany 

Albany,  N.  Y. — The  Nolan  and 
Twichell  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  has  opened  offices  here. 
President  of  the  new  company 
is  Paul  S.  Twichell.  formerly 
with  the  Goldman  and  Walter 
advertising  agency  and  the  De- 
Rouville  agency  in  Albany. 
John  J.  Nolan,  Jr.,  vicepresident 
and  treasurer,  has  been  in  the 
advertising  business  since  1936 
when  he  started  with  the  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News. 


To  Plan  Ads 

Chicago — Effective  newspaper 
advertising  is  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  profitable  merchandis 
ing,  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers  tells  its  members 
— and  cites  figures  to  prove  it — 
in  a  new  booklet  entitled 
“So  You’re  Going  to  Adver¬ 
tise?” 

The  booklet  is  intended  as  a 
guide  for  the  independent  food 
retailer  in  planning  a  continu¬ 
ing  newspaper  advertising  pro¬ 
gram. 

Regular  advertising  over  a 
long  period  is  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  answer  to  the  question  of 
when  to  advertise,  the  booklet 
point.s  out.  It  tells  the  retailer 
to  advertise  the  items  the  cus¬ 
tomers  want  to  buy  rather  than 


advertising  what  he  wants  to 
sell. 

According  to  the  booklet,  59% 
of  housewives  refer  to  advertis¬ 
ing  in  preparing  their  grocery 
lists  and  make  70  to  75%  of 
their  grocery  purchases  in  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday;  hence  Thurs¬ 
day  is  the  most  popular  adver¬ 
tising  day. 

It  lists  the  following  rules; 

1.  The  ad  must  have  a  good  “stop- 
ln-r”  to  arouse  interest, 

2.  Be  sure  the  ad  is  readable — don't 
I'V  afraid  to  leave  some  white  space. 

Li.st  advertised  items  by  depart¬ 
ments.  Give  a  reason  for  buying  the 
Item  (other  than  price). 

4.  Illustrations,  properly  used,  are 
lielpful. 

5.  Give  specialty  item  sfccial  treat¬ 
ment. 

6.  “Selling  the  store”  is  the  over-all 
aim  of  each  ad. 

Retailers  may  obtain  copies  of 
the  booklet  from  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
360  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  booklets  cost  25  cents 
each. 


WOkCEstu 

maintains 

Lt A0tRSH\P 

i  n 

dipariment 

STORE 
SALES 


Department  store  sales  keep  climbing  in  Worcester, 
according  to  Federal  Reserve  Bonk  figures.  Compared 
with  o  1945  index  of  100,  the  latest  report  shows 
that  sales  for  the  first  10  months  of  1946  zoomed  to 
130.  Thus  Worcester  maintains  its  long  held  leader¬ 
ship  in  department  store  purchases  over  major  New 
England  cities— Boston,  126;  New  Haven,  126;  Provi¬ 
dence,  124;  Portland,  122;  and  Springfield,  120. 
There's  a  golden  selling  opportunity  in  this  pros¬ 
perous  New  England  metropolis— the  hub  of  a 
$300,000,000  market— for  those  who  use  the  tre¬ 
mendous  pulling  power  of  the  Worcester  Telegram- 
Gazette.  Daily  circulation  is  in  excess  of  140,000, 
with  more  than  95,000  on  Sunday. 


'l^TELEGRAM  -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth  P-u&&sha,T 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 

EDITOR  It  PUBLISHER  for  March  22.  1947 


Every  manufacturer  feels  that  repeat  orders 
demonstrate  customer  confidence  in  his  prod¬ 
uct.  That's  why  GOSS  is  proud  of  the  two 
unsolicited  letters,  reproduced  herewith,  that 
came  to  us  with  contracts  for  new  GOSS 
HEADLINER  PRESSES. 
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1535  SOUTH  PAULINA  STREET  •  CHICAGO  8,  ILLINOIS 

NEW  YORK  17  SAN  FRANCISCO  S  PRESTON,  ENGLAND 


THE 


PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Morch  22,  1947 


BROADER  HORIZONS  NEEDED 

EDITORS  and  teachers  of  journalism  may 
well  take  note  of  the  disquieting  re¬ 
marks  recently  made  by  Dr.  Ralph  D. 
Casey,  director  of  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  School  of  Journalism,  when  he 
bluntly  asserted:  “Schools  of  journalism 
are  no  longer  local  in  their  outlook.” 

Dr.  Casey  urged  members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism  to  fashion  their  jour¬ 
nalistic  instruction  into  a  form  and  shape 
different  from  the  earlier  models  to  keep 
abreast  of  liberal  and  responsible  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  commimications  field. 

The  pioneer  curriculum  was  satisfactory 
in  the  days  when  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  were  the  only  media  of  any 
consequence.  “Today  we  are  no  longer 
local  and  isolated,”  said  Dr.  Casey.  “Every 
international  problem  inevitably  becomes 
a  matter  of  national  consequence.” 

Newspaper  editors  must  concede  that 
the  public  no  longer  receives  its  news 
and  editorial  counsel  from  the  press  alone, 
but  as  Casey  pointed  out,  present-day  in¬ 
formation  comes  by  way  of  a  variety  of 
media;  not  only  newspapers. 

What  is  apparently  needed,  both  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  practitioners  of  re¬ 
sponsible  journalism,  are  broader  horizons 
for  the  entire  communications  field.  Dr. 
Casey  senses  that  journalism  schools  may 
well  assume  their  responsibility  in  help¬ 
ing  those  who  enter  this  field  to  acquire 
new  vision. 

Dr.  Casey,  speaking  for  the  journalistic 
teaching  profession,  offers  the  following 
suggestions  to  his  fellow-workers  to  aid 
them  in  the  di£Scult  task  of  adjusting 
both  policies  and  techniques  to  the  dy¬ 
namic  postwar  world: 

"The  responsibility  of  journalism  teach¬ 
ers  is  great.  Their  task  does  not  end  with 
the  tutelage  of  students  in  technical  pat¬ 
terns  of  practice.  While  they  must  in¬ 
struct  their  charges  in  the  expert  use  of 
journalistic  symbols  and  the  technical 
operation  of  media,  they  are  required  by 
the  nature  of  their  jobs  to  point  out  to 
students  the  effects  and  consequences  that 
flow  from  the  transmission  of  these  sym¬ 
bols  to  vast  publics. 

“Awareness  of  consequences  stimulates 
a  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
those  who  will  become  communication 
specialists  following  graduation  from 
schools  of  journalism.  The  pioneer 
teachers  infused  in  students  what  they 
were  pleased  to  call  the  ethics  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  but  which  we  now  term  social 
responsibility.  If  some  of  the  current 
practices  of  the  communications  indus¬ 
try  need  correction,  journalism  schools 
must  have  the  will  to  line  up  with  those 
editors,  publishers,  and  broadcasters  who 
in  spirit  are  liberal  and  who  are  keenly 
aware  of  their  fundamental  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

"The  public  which  schools  of  journalism 
serve  will  expect  them  to  keep  abreast 
of  such  journalistic  leadership.  The 
public  has  a  right  to  condemn  the  schools 
if  they  are  satisfied  only  to  keep  step 
with  laggards  and  cynics  in  the  communi¬ 
cations  industry.” 
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The  lip  of  truth  shall  be  established  for¬ 
ever;  but  a  lying  tongue  is  but  for  a  moment. 
— Proverbs,  XII ;  19. 


CENSUS  DATA  WANTED 

IT  IS  NOW  seven  years  since  the  last 
census  of  population,  eight  years  since 
the  censuses  of  manufactures,  retailing  and 
wholesaling,  and  construction  and  service 
trades. 

In  the  meantime,  various  samplings  and 
estimates  have  been  taken  by  the  federal 
government.  But  their  inadequacy  has 
been  painfully  evident  to  marketing  and 
advertising  men. 

With  the  exception  of  agriculture  (sur¬ 
veyed  in  1944),  the  figures  on  the  coun¬ 
try’s  economy  are  in  bad  shape,  and  are 
of  little  value  except  for  purposes  of  com¬ 
parison  with  data  which  is  not  yet  as¬ 
sembled. 

Business  has  a  fair  gener^  knowledge 
of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  since 
1939  and  1940,  but  precise  facts  are  at  a 
minimum. 

Census  information  is  needed  by  all 
segments  of  the  population — the  people 
themselves,  government,  labor,  agriculture. 
Advertising  and  marketing  people,  particu¬ 
larly,  have  been  doing  a  good  deal  of 
stabbing  in  the  dark  in  their  efforts  to  get 
things  moving. 

It’s  a  state  of  affairs  that  calls  for  im¬ 
mediate  attention  by  Congress.  According 
to  existing  law,  new  data  on  population 
will  not  be  gathered  until  1950,  manufac¬ 
turing  1948  (if  “enabling  legislation”  is 
passed),  wholesaling  and  retailing  1950, 
agriculture  1950.  Construction  and  service 
trades  are  not  specifically  covered  by  the 
present  law. 

Congress  must  be  urged  to  authorize 
collection  of  new  census  data  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  Its  members  should  be  fully 
informed  by  business  of  the  pressing  de¬ 
mand  for  it. 

For  the  newspaper  industry  the  need  is 
especially  urgent.  Interest  in  providing 
market  information  to  advertisers  and 
agencies  has  grown  tremendously  in  this 
field  during  the  last  year  or  two.  Such  re¬ 
search  requires  up-to-date  material. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  has 
offered  its  backing  to  the  Census  Bureau, 
which  is  anxious  to  get  started  on  the  job. 
It  has  also  advocated  adoption  of  already- 
introduced  legislation  in  favor  of  it.  Pend¬ 
ing  bills,  identical  in  both  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress.  are  indexed  as  S.  554  and  H.  R. 
1821. 

Individual  publishers,  by  adding  their 
support,  can  bring  the  work  nearer  to 
being  done. 
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RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE 
PRESS 

THE  PRESS  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
was  entangled  with  Government  in  all 
sorts  of  ways  this  week,  while  at  Lake 
Success  there  was  talk  of  delaying  the 
proposed  United  Nations  Conference  on 
freedom  of  information  until  1948  or  later. 

Settlement  of  the  strike  against  Paris 
newspapers  brought  with  it  government 
seizure  of  control  over  the  finances  of  the 
Delivery  Service,  which  distributes  most 
of  the  papers.  Bulgaria  suspended  two 
papers  for  printing  articles  the  Govern¬ 
ment  didn’t  like.  The  Jewish  press  in 
Palestine  faced  a  crisis  if  the  (jrovemment 
ordered  publication  of  pictures  of  ter¬ 
rorists.  .  .  . 

The  most  outrageous  conduct  was  that 
of  the  Peron  Government  in  Argentina, 
levying  labor  demands  on  La  Prensa  that 
would  add  nearly  $500,000  to  its  costs.  As 
reported  by  E&P’s  special  correspondent  a 
week  ago.  La  Prensa  is  “a  marked  pigeon.’’ 

At  the  Moscow  Conference,  the  United 
States  delegation  included  a  guarantee 
of  “freedom  of  expression,  press  and  pub¬ 
lication”  in  the  suggested  peace  treaty 
with  Austria.  That  step,  in  line  with  the 
treaties  with  Italy  and  other  former  en¬ 
emy  nations,  might  be  considered  as  some 
progress. 

Eddy  Gilmore  writes  from  Moscow  that 
the  Russians  have  disarmed  the  disbeliev¬ 
ers  by  living  up  to  their  promises  of  press 
freedom  for  the  Foreign  Ministers’  Con¬ 
ference.  Maybe  the  Russians  will  be  won 
over  to  the  democratic  ideals  of  freedom 
by  their  own  experiment.  What’s  upper¬ 
most  in  their  minds,  however,  was  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  cocktail  banter  between 
correspondents  and  officials,  in  which  a 
Soviet  diplomat  was  quoted  as  saying  a 
reporter’s  greatest  need  is  good  legs — first 
to  catch  up  with  the  man  he  wants  to  inter¬ 
view;  then  to  run  away  after  what  he 
writes  has  been  printed. 

Responsibility  of  the  press  has  been 
argued  in  every  UN  debate  on  the  subject 
to  date.  It  will  be  brought  up  again  and 
again. 

AN  'E'  FOR  CBS 

A  RULING  in  favor  of  color  television  on 
a  commercial  basis  would  have  brought 
the  newspaper  business  face  to  face  with 
a  competitive  giant  within  a  short  time. 

Instead,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  found  that  color  television 
isn’t  ready  yet,  and  that  gives  the  news¬ 
papers  about  five  more  years,  at  the  most, 
to  learn  how  to  put  some  color  into  their 
printed  pages,  and  how  to  otherwise  im¬ 
prove  their  medium  for  advertisers. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  color  television 
knows  the  terrific  wallop  it  can  land  .  .  • 
not  only  for  sale  of  a  product  but  of  an 
idea.  Color  television,  as  the  engineers 
have  demonstrated,  is  definitely  "here”  but 
the  FCC,  perhaps  glancing  a  little  toward 
the  practical  business  side,  says  more  ex¬ 
perimentation  is  required  before  it  can  be 
turned  loose  on  the  set-buying  public. 

As  the  dust  settles  in  the  monochrome- 
versus-polychrome  video  war,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  deserves  to  get  at 
least  a  big  "E”  for  trying. 
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mention _ 

brig.  gen.  JULIUS  cx:hs 

ADLER,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times,  again  will  head  sol¬ 
icitation  of  Advertising,  Enter¬ 
tainment  and  Professional  fields 
in  the  annual  fund  campaign 
of  the  New  York  Cancer  Com¬ 
mittee  during  April.  Announce¬ 
ment  of  General  Adler’s  reap¬ 
pointment  to  the  position  which 
he  held  during  the  successful 
campaign  last  year  was  made 
recently. 

Walter  Annenberg,  publisher 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
S.  O.  Shapiro,  vicepresident  of 
MacFadden  Publications,  have 
accepted  the  Honorary  and  Na¬ 
tional  Chairmanships,  respect¬ 
ively,  of  the  Publishers  and 
News  Distributors  Division  in 
the  $170,000,000  United  Jewish 
Appeal  for  Refugees,  Overseas 
Ne^  and  Palestine. 

Tom  C.  Gooch,  publisher, 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald,  was 
re-elected  a  director  of  the 
Southwestern  Life  Insurance  Co. 
of  Dallas. 


still  actively  in  charge  of  the 
paper. 

Edwin  C.  Hedekin  has  re¬ 
signed  from  Ridder- Johns,  Inc., 
publishers’  representatives,  to 
accept  the  post  of  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Manchester  New 
Hampshire  Union  and  Leader. 

Ben  H.  Cowdery,  for  several 
years  treasurer  of  the  Omaha 
World  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  was  named  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Miss 
Jewell  Harcelroad  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

John  M.  Lecky  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun, 
and  has  resigned  his  position  as 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Poster  Advertising  Co.,  of  Can¬ 
ada,  Toronto. 

Ernest  Anderson,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  and  William  E.  O'Brien, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier-Express,  have  been 
re  elected  directors  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Better  Business  Bureau. 


In  The  Business  Office 


Herald  Tribune  and  the  New 
York  Times. 

John  K.  Ottley,  advertising 
director  of  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
recently-organized  Atlanta  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club. 

Elwood  C.  Horne  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of 
the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Sun  and 
the  Morning  Herald  to  succeed 
the  late  Marshall  F.  Murdauch. 
Horne  has  been  connected  with 
the  Herald-Sun  advertising  de- 
partinent  since  Jan.  1,  1931, 
and  in  his  new  position  will 
be  in  charge  of  both  local  and 
national  advertising. 

Jean  Tarr,  secretary  to  Ralph 
McGill,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 


Constitution,  has  been  presented 
with  the  Brotherhood  of  Chil¬ 
dren  Award  for  1946,  by  the 
Foster  Parents  Plan  for  War 
Children  for  her  efforts  to  aid 
children  in  war-torn  Europe. 

Kellogg  M.  Patterson,  one¬ 
time  Western  manager  of  the 
Cincinnati  Times  Star,  has  been 
sworn  in  as  Superintendent  of 
Documents  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Douglas  Gibson,  Nancy  Mar¬ 
tin  and  Millicent  Price  have 
joined  the  classified  advertising 
staff,  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun, 
and  Alice  Dillabough,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Millburn  and  June  Bing¬ 
ham  have  joined  the  business 
office. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


NOW  SHOWING  IN  .  .  . 

Chicago  Daily  Newt 
Oakland  Post-Enqnirtr 
Providence  Jonrnal  & 

Bulletin 

Baton  Rouge  State  Times  A 
Advocate 

Amarillo  Globe-News 


New  York  World-Telegram 
Washington  Daily  Newt 
Boston  Herald 
St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press 
Cincinnati  Post 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


and  many  other  important  newspapers 


Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Chicago 
Times  editor  and  publisher,  was 
initiated  as  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Tub  Thumpers  of 
Chicago  at  their  annual  grid¬ 
iron  dinner,  March  17,  He  was 
honored  by  the  Tub  Thumpers, 
consisting  of  publicity  and  news¬ 
paper  people,  for  his  “extra¬ 
ordinary  efforts  in  behalf  of 
LaRabid  Sanitarium.’’ 

O.  E.  Crumpacker,  business 
manager,  Tulare  (Calif.)  Ad¬ 
vance-Register,  is  newly-elected 
pr^ident  of  the  South  San  Joa¬ 
quin  unit,  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  Larry  Freeman,  Delano 
Record.  James  Clawson,  Ex¬ 
eter  Sun,  is  secretary-treasurer. 

B.  J.  Alcott,  manager  of  the 
Plattsmouth  ( Neb. )  Journal 
since  1945,  assumed  the  duties 
of  business  manager  of  the 
Maryville  (Mo.)  Daily  Forum 
Mar.  1.  He  had  served  in  that 
capacity  on  the  Missouri  daily, 
prior  to  going  to  Nebraska. 

Harry  L.  Woods,  editor-owner 
of  the  Wellington  (Kan.)  Daily 
News  for  46  years,  observed  his 
81st  birthday  Mar.  9.  He  is 


CHARLES  L.  FULLER  has  been 
appointed  advertising  director 
of  the  Erie  Dispatch  to  succeed 
D.  P.  Self,  resigned.  Mr.  Fuller 
was  promoted  to  his  new  posi¬ 
tion  from  classified  advertising 
manager.  He  joined  the  Erie 
Dispatch  in  1946,  shortly  after 
his  release  as  a  lieutenant-com¬ 
mander  in  the  United  States 
Navy  where  he  had  served  as 
a  gunnery  officer  for  33  months. 

Woody  Johnson  has  left  the 
promotion  department  of  the 
New  York  Post  to  work  with 
Edgar  S.  Bayol, 
New  York 
World  -  Tele- 
pram  editorial 
promotion  man¬ 
ager,  on  the 
World  -  Tele¬ 
gram’s  new  “If 
It’s  W.  T.  .  .  . 
it’s  W.  T.’’  cam¬ 
paign.  Prior  to 
serving  in  war¬ 
time  jobs  with 
the  British  and 
American  g  o  v- 
ernments,  John¬ 
son  also  worked  in  promotion 
capacities  on  the  New  York 


Johnson 


LOCAL  AND  HOT 


Especially  calculated  for  your  own  circulation  territory, 
^lunar  Tables  by  John  Alden  Knight  spots  the  four  peak 
times  of  each  day  for  the  best  hunting,  fishing,  training 
of  pets  and  the  observation  of  nature.  It’s  the  hottest 
newspaper  feature  in  years.  It  couldn’t  be  more  local. 
It  couldn’t  take  less  space:  about  3  inches  for  the  tables 
for  once-a-week  publication.  Plus  a  weekly  story  by  this 
famous  outdoors  writer. 


Phone  or  Wire  for  Terms  on 

SOLUNAR  TABLES  by  John  Alden  Knight 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

Des  Moines.  Iowa  25  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City 


EVERYDAY  MOVIES  By  Denys  Worfmon 


MOPEY  DICK  AND  THE  DUKE 

“Maybe  now  is  the  time  to  sell  some  of  the  staff  we’ve  got  aronnd  here, 
before  the  bottom  drops  out  of  the  market.” 

Distinguished  art  —  distinctive  humor 

NOW  MORE  POPULAR  THAN  EVERl 
3  panels  a  week — 2-col.  size 

For  latest  proofs,  phone  or  wire 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  E  AST  42NO  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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continued  from  page  41 


Arthur  Keller,  city  circula¬ 
tion  district  manager  of  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal,  and 
Mrs.  Keller  are  parents  of  a 
son.  New  member  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  staff  is  Jack  Richard¬ 
son. 

Stanley  White,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Roseburg  (Ore.) 
News-Review,  and  Mrs.  White 
are  the  parents  of  a  daughter. 
Jerome  Sheldon,  city  editor  of 
the  News-Review,  and  Mrs. 
Sheldon  are  the  parents  of  a 
son. 

John  L.  Locue,  formerly  with 
both  the  circulation  and  edi¬ 
torial  departments  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  has 
been  named  assistant  manager 
of  Montgomery  Ward  and  Com¬ 
pany  in  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Herman  Lombardi,  classified 
advertising  salesman  for  the 
Denver  Post  for  several  years, 
has  been  named  to  the  display 
staff.  New  circulation  district 
managers  for  the  Post  are  Rob¬ 
ert  Lucas,  Jack  Konrad,  back 
after  college  and  service  in  the 
Marine  Corps;  Glenn  Fornes, 
formerly  with  the  Buffalo 
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( N.  Y. )  Courier-Express,  and 
Florence  Seff.  Jack  Bisgard 
and  Glen  Snyder  have  been 
transferred  to  larger  districts, 
and  Myron  Biner  was  promoted 
to  suburban  district  manager. 
Marie  Gerstenberg,  Warren  E. 
Orr,  and  Irene  Sutherland  have 
joined  the  national  advertising 
staff  of  the  Denver  Post. 

Carl  Burkheimer  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal  where  he  was  employed 
before  being  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Boise  (Ida.)  Daily 
Statesman. 

Dorothy  Collamore  Meyer, 
has  joined  the  country  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian.  Evelyn  Allen, 
Margaret  Rice  and  Jeanne 
Landholt  are  new  advertising 
solicitors  in  the  classified  de¬ 
partment.  Dick  Hobbs,  Ed  Dear- 
ING  and  Eugene  Good  are  new¬ 
comers  in  the  city  circulation 
department.  Walter  Buckley, 
of  the  same  department,  and 
Mrs.  Buckley  are  parents  of 
their  first  child. 

Larry  Nyland  has  been  shift¬ 
ed  to  the  national  ad  staff  of 
the  Schenectady  ( N.  Y. )  Union- 
Star  from  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment. 

John  Masters,  formerly  with 
the  Chicago  office  of  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett  Advertising  Agency,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Portland  Oregon  Journal. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

WILLIAM  R.  HARLEY,  a  news¬ 
paperman  30  years,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  editorial  writer 
for  the  Toledo  Times  with  the 
title  of  associate  editor.  Mr, 
Harley  began  his  career  in  1916 
on  the  Delphi  (Ind.)  Journal,  a 
weekly;  subsequently  worked 
on  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
Indianapolis  News,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Philadelphia  Ledger, 
Dayton  Journal  and  Boston 
Herald. 

Franklin  E.  Jordan,  managing 
editor  of  the  Portsmouth  ( N.  H. ) 
Herald  for  the  past  six  years, 
announced  his  resignation  re¬ 
cently  to  open  his  own  business 
promotion  service  on  Apr.  1, 
Eddy  Orcutt,  San  Diego  ( Cal. ) 
Journal  editorial  writer,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Labor  Leader,  San  Diego 
weekly. 

Beatrice  Ann  Gehrung,  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  radio  station 
WTMJ  news  staff,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Women’s  Press  Club  to  succeed 
Jeanne  Purmort,  society  editor 
of  the  Journal. 

T.  M.  SiEGRisT,  University  of 
Wisconsin  school  of  journalism 
graduate  of  1941  who  was  in 
the  Army  from  1941  to  1946, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Wisconsin  Rapids  (Wis.) 
Daily  Tribune.  He  formerly 
was  on  dailies  in  Borger,  Tex., 
and  Ironwood,  Mich. 

William  H.  Fields,  former  re- 
^rter  on  the  Savannah  (Ga.) 
Morning  News,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
as  editorial  assistant. 

Louis  D.  Rubin,  Jr.,  formerly 
with  the  Hackensack  (N,  J.) 


Bergen  Evening  Record,  has 
joined  the  Staunton  (Va.)  News- 
Leader^  as  city  editor.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Charles  C:  Morfit,  Jr., 
who  is  now  on  the  news  desk 
of  the  Martinsville  (Va. )  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Charles  H.  Johnson,  formerly 
on  the  rewrite  staff  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sports 
editor  of  the 
Miami  Beach 
E  V  e  ning  Sun. 

He  succeeds 
Collis  L.  (Duke) 

Jordan,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  enter 
the  sports  pro¬ 
motion  field  in 
Miami  Beach. 

Jordan,  before 
joining  the  Sun, 
was  with  the 
Chicago  Times  Johnson 
and  during  the 
war  did  public  relations  for  the 
AAF  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

Arch  Jarrell,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Grand  Island  (Neb.) 
Independent  has  celebrated  the 
25th  anniversary  of  his  start 
as  a  columnist. 

Jerry  Ashe,  Schenectady 
(N.  Y. )  Union-Star  copy  reader, 
has  taken  over  the  weekly  rec¬ 
ord  column,  “Reviewing  the 
Records,”  replacing  C.  R.  (Tip) 
Roseberry.  Roseberry  left  the 
Union-Star  copy  desk  for  a  re¬ 
porting  job  on  the  Albany 
(N.  Y. )  Times-Union.  Robert 
W.  Stitt,  state  editor,  was  shift¬ 
ed  to  the  copy  desk,  and  Walde- 
MAR  Pflepsen,  former  police  re¬ 
porter.  became  state  editor. 

Robert  Connelly  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y. )  Union-Star  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

Frederick  B.  Tew,  Jr.,  of  the 
state  staff  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal- Bulletin,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Press  Club,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Daniel  Burns  of  the 
Pawtucket  Valley  Daily  Times. 

Fred  E.  (Fritz)  Howell,  has 
returned  to  his  post  as  Ohio 
sports  editor  of  the  Associated 


First  He  Censors, 
Then  He  Sugars 

Lansing,  Mich.  —  Michigan’s 
Attorney  General,  Eugene  F, 
Black,  took  exception  to  stories 
by  two  Capital  correspondents 
and  issued  statements  that  he 
would  refuse  news  to  the  pair. 

The  correspondents  were  Jack 
I.  Green,  Associated  Press,  and 
Guy  H.  Jenkins,  Booth  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  political  analyst. 

Twenty-four  hours  later.  Gov. 
Kim  Sigler  intervened,  Attorney 
General  Black  reversed  himself, 
got  chummy  with  the  newsmen 
and  as  a  peace  offering,  served 
them  ice  cream  and  cake  at  a 
special  press  conference. 


Press  at  Columbus.  Miles  A. 
Smith  succeeds  him  as  Cleve¬ 
land  correspondent.  Claude  H. 
Wolff  of  the  Columbus  staff 
has  moved  to  Cincinnati  to  re¬ 
place  Franklin  J.  Fox,  now  a 
field  representative  for  Press 
Association. 

Marvin  C.  Crabbs,  former 
news  editor  of  Springfield  (O.) 
Sun,  has  joined  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  at  Columbus  as 
wire  editor. 

Stanley  Burch,  chief  of  the 
New  York  City  bureau  of 
Reuters,  has  joined  the  New 
York  staff  of  the  London  News 
Chronicle. 

Leo  j.  Margolin,  newspaper¬ 
man  and  author,  has  been 
named  national  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  Citizens  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Displaced  Persons.  He 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staffs  of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Times,  the  New  York 
Times,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  PM. 

Donald  Morrissey,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Beloit  (WLs.)  Daily 
News,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
sports  desk  of  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News. 

Richard  Mowrer  has  been 
appointed  Middle  East  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Overseas  News 
Agency,  and  will  maintain  head- 
{ Continued  on  page  44) 


S/eppiV  ahead  with  over 

pafiers./ 


.  .  .  Bucking  stiffening  newsprint 
shortages  ,  ,  .  topping  rising  compe¬ 
tition  .  ,  ,  Terry  in  the  past  two  years 
has  added  more  than  40  subscribers 
to  a  list  of  papers  that  insist  on  the 
adventure  strip  that  sets  the  pace,' 
Terry  and  the  Pirates  may  still  be  open 
in  your  territory  ,  ,  ,  Inquire  now! 
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Bright  little  boats 


Beyond  tlie  Embarcadero,  the  rows  of  open  cauldrons  . . .  and  in  scores  of  stands 
fisliing  boats  tug  lazily  at  their  lines,.,  little  and  restaurants,  San  Franciscans  as  well 
white  boats  trimmed  in  blue,  the  Virgin’s  as  tourists  come  for  abalone,  chowder, 
color,  such  as  you  still  see  today  in  Genoa  prawns,  Olympia  oysters,  Hangtown  fried 
.  .  .  Grizzled  grandfathers  with  glittering  clams,  lobster,  bouillabaisse  served  in 
gold  rings  in  their  ears,  oversee  cleaning  abalone  shell,  pirate’s  salad,  crab  cioppino 
and  repairs,  haggle  with  fish  buyers,  sit  in  in  sherry  sauce. 

the  sun  mending  nets,  while  their  ioo'’o  Short  ofships  and  men  during  the  war, 
^  '”"rican  sons  and  grandsons  fishermen  found  fortunes  in  fish  and  shark 

Kaad  the  night’s  catch.  livers  wanted  for  their  oils.  Prices  today  are 
One  of  the  world’s  mairl  much  better  than  pre-war.  The  postwar 
shellfish  ports  . . .  San  population  increase  augments  the  market. 
Francisco  leads  the  West  Not  a  short  season  for  factory  pack,  but  a 
Coast  in  catch  of  crabs,  '  7'”  _ 

irimp,  clams,  oysters,  and 
^^^^►^ctopus  ...  In  prewar  years  the 
^^^^jity  received  more  than  90,000,000 

pounds  of  fresh  fish  valued  at  $1,745,000  year  ’round  source  of  income,  fishing  is  a 
wholesale  . . .  pilchards,  perch,  California  staple  in  the  city’s  diversified  industry, 
sole,  herring,  hake,  rockfishes,  shad.  The  national  advertiser  fishing  for 
sablefish,  splittail,  squawfish,  albacore,  sales  finds  a  rich  catch  in  San  Francisco — 
shark,  tuna  and  bluefin ...  Reminiscent  of  and  The  Chronicle.  Little  younger  than 
the  past,  whalers  brought  in  500,000  the  city  itself,  locally  owned.  The  Chronicle 
pounds  of  sperm  and  whale  oil,  meal,  and  is  as  much  a  part  of  today’s  San  F  rancisco  as 
other  cetaceous  products.  the  bridges,  and  in  its  own  way,  as  useful. 

On  tlie  thronged  curbs  of  Fisherman’s 

Wharf,  fresh-caught  crabs  simmer  in  big  W ith  probably  the  best  presentation 

of  general  news  of  any  paper  west  of  New 
York,  The  Chronicle  is  indispensable  in 
Northern  California  to  people  who  must  be 


well-informed,  have  and  make  opinion. 
Yet  with  the  paper’s  local  aspects,  intensely 
local  interests,  liberal  attitudes,  and  the 
character  that  comes  from  colorful  but 
competent  reporting  and  observation  . . . 
The  Chronicle  has  made  its  own  place  in 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  public. 

Favorite  newspaper  of  blue  blood. 
Social  Register,  bankers  and  business  men, 
Tlie  Chronicle  is  also  the  standby  of  the 
sports’  fans,  and  women  who  make  main 
floor  traffic  in  department  stores.  Leading 
medium  for  financial  and  book  linage,  it 
is  also  the  first  choice  of  most  of  the  city’s 
important  retailers,  and  a  proven  producer 
for  Market  Street,  sells  small  housewares 
and  notions  as  well  as  mink  coats. 

Still  restricted  in  its  circulation  and 
advertising  volume  by  lack  of  new  sprint, 
the  current  figures  fail  to  reflect  the  real 
influence  of  The  Chronicle  in  this  market 
to  the  national  advertiser.  But  any  SFW 
man  can  show  you  why! 


Chronicle 


Sawyer -Ferguson -Walker  Co.,  National  Representatives, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
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C.  G.  Mortimer 
Elected  Head 
Of  Ad  Council 

Charles  G.  Mortimer,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing  for  General  Foods  Corp., 
has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  Advertising  Council.  He 
succeeds  James  W.  Young,  senior 
consultant,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co. 

Mr.  Young  remains  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  and  as  chair¬ 
man  of  a  newly-formed  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  general  plans 
and  policies  of  the  Council.  Al¬ 
bert  E.  Winger,  president  of 
Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co., 
was  made  head  of  the  executive 
committee,  succeeding  Mr.  Mort¬ 
imer. 

Chairman  Named 

John  Sterling,  publisher  of 
This  Week,  was  named  chair¬ 
man  of  a  committee  to  broaden 
understanding  of  the  work  of 
the  Council. 

Elected  directors-at-large  were 
Charles  Luckman,  president. 
Lever  Brothers  Co.:  Roy  Larsen, 
president.  Time;  Edgar  Kobak, 
president.  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System;  and  Mr.  Young. 

Appointment  of  Allan  M.  Wil¬ 
son  and  George  P.  Ludlam  as 
vicepresidents  has  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

Expanded  Progrom 

The  offices  were  recently  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  board  in  line  with 
the  expanding  program  of  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  to  President  T.  S.  Rep- 
plier,  has  managed  many  Coun¬ 
cil  campaigns  and  for  a  time 
was  acting  president  of  the 
Council. 

His  headquarters  are  in  the 
Washington  office.  Mr.  Ludlam, 
who  has  been  radio  director, 
has  also  been  named  director  of 
the  New  York  office,  succeeding 
Douglas  G.  Meldrum,  who  di^ 
recently. 


Bonks  Raise  Ante 

Commercial  bonks  of  the 
United  States  will  spend  more 
than  $30,000,000  for  advertising 
in  1947,  about  $3,000,000  more 
than  last  year,  occording  to 
John  B.  Mack,  Ir„  deputy  man- 
oger  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  in  chorge  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Quoting  from  re¬ 
sults  of  o  nationwide  survey 
of  14.000  banks,  he  said  three 
ma{or  themes  were  repeatedly 
mentioned:  loan  services,  per¬ 
sonal  money  management,  and 
public  relations.  *'Newspopers 
ore,  of  course,  the  basic  media 
through  which  banks  adver¬ 
tise  their  services  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,"  said  Mr.  Mack,  "but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  increase 
in  use  of  radio  programs  in 
bank  advertising.** 


SUBJECT:  ADVERTISING 

Lending  ear  to  James  W.  Young,  ex-chairman  of  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil  (left),  are  Elon  Borton.  president  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America:  Otto  Kleppner  of  the  Kleppner  advertising  agency;  and 
Ralph  Starr  Butler.  General  Foods  Corp.,  recently  chosen  "Advertis¬ 
ing  Man  of  the  Year"  for  1946.  Occasion  was  a  luncheon  given  by 
Prentice-Holl.  Inc.,  book  publishers,  to  honor  Kleppner  on  attaining 
the  100  000-copy  mark  with  his  textbook  "Advertising  Procedure.** 


PERSONALS 
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quarters  at  Cairo  on  a  roving 
assignment  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  Mediterranean  area. 
Mowrer  covered  the  Balkans 
and  the  Middle  East  for  the 
past  10  years  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  the  New  York 
Post. 

James  Hughes  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Omaha  bureau 
of  the  United  Press  to  Madison, 
Wis.,  where  he  will  cover  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature  and  Big 
Nine  sports. 

Josh  Bradbury,  formerly  of 
the  staff  of  the  Twin  Falls  ( Ida.) 
News-Times,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald  as  general  assignment 
reporter. 

Mary  Frances  Sproles  has 
been  named  woman’s  editor  of 
the  Charlotte  News.  Miss 
Sproles,  whose  by-line,  “By 
Freck  Sproles"  has  been  familiar 
to  News  readers  for  several 
years,  will  have  full  direction 
of  the  woman's  section  of  the 
News. 

Hugh  Sutherland,  formerly  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record's  news 
staff,  has  been  employed  by 
the  Philadelphia  Planning  Com¬ 
mission  to  head  up  big  city  pro¬ 
motion  campaign. 

June  Herder  who  was  star 
girl  reporter  with  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  staff  of 
Adelphia  Associates,  headed  by 
Si  Shaltz,  the  Record's  former 
assistant  night  city  editor. 

Frank  Martinez,  ex-Philadel¬ 
phia  reporter  and  staff  member 
of  Holiday  magazine,  is  going  to 
South  America  to  act  as  press 
representative  for  the  American 
envoy  to  Venezuela. 

Addison  R.  Bragg,  formerly 
with  the  communications  branch 
of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Serv¬ 
ices  in  Burma  and  India,  has 
joined  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle 
as  a  reporter. 

Jerome  D.  Van  Brakle  has 
joined  the  Wichita  Eagle  as  a 
copy  reader.  He  was  previously 
on  the  copy  desk  of  the  New 
York  Sun. 

Pat  Quinn  recently  joined 


the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  as 
telegraph  editor.  He  had  been 
business  manager  of  the  Wel¬ 
lington  (Kan.)  Daily  News  for 
17  years. 

Oliver  Sageser  Kash  has 
joined  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Leader  as  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  He  previ¬ 
ously  had  been 
managing  editor 
of  the  Lancaster 
(Ky.)  Central 
Record,  sports 
editor  of  the 
Troy  (O. )  Daily 
News,  and  state 
editor  of  the 
Kingsport 
( Tenn. )  Times. 

Philip  A.  Mc¬ 
Donnell,  former 
associate  editor  Kash 
of  the  Spectator, 

insurance  magazine,  has  been 
named  to  the  insurance  editorial 
staff  of  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce. 

H.  L.  Norton  has  joined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Wichita  Eagle. 
He  was  previously  with  the 
Lyons  (Kan.)  Daily  News  and 
a  reporter  on  the  Kansas  City 
Star. 

Peter  H.  Weidenreich  has 
joined  the  Wichita  Eagle  as  a 
general  assignment  reporter  fol¬ 
lowing  his  return  from  over¬ 
seas  duty.  He  was  editing  Ger¬ 
man-language  newspapers  for 
the  Army’s  Psychological  War¬ 
fare  Division  during  the  war, 
then  worked  for  the  War  De¬ 
partment  in  Berlin  as  a  civilian. 

Margie  Robinson  has  left  the 
Portland,  Ore.  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  has  en¬ 
rolled  as  a  graduate  student  in 
psychology  at  the  University 
of  Oregon. 

Tom  Caton,  formerly  on  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  later 
with  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Chronicle  has  joined  the  news 
staff  of  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
He  also  builds  and  drives  midget 
racing  cars,  so  the  additional 
title  of  racing  editor  has  been 
added.  John  Howe,  director  of 
the  Young  Oregonian  Dramatics 
Club  and  formerly  with  KGW, 
has  also  joined  the  newsroom 
staff.  George  Hesnard,  from 
Milwaukee.  Ore.,  is  new  copy- 
boy.  Howard  Brice,  who  has 
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worked  for  United  Press,  a*. 
sociated  Press  and  in  public  re¬ 
lations  for  a  Los  Angeles  ik 
lines  concern,  has  joined  the 
copy  desk  rim.  George  p 
Spagna,  Jr.  formerly  with  the 
Scranton  ( Pa. )  Tribune,  aod 
more  recently  with  the  public 
relations  department  of  the 
Assets  administration,  is  another 
newcomer  in  the  department  on 
a  part-time  basis  until  his  gov¬ 
ernment  work  ends.  Arthui 
Bimrose  is  the  new  cartoonist 
succeeding  the  late  Ralph  lii 


Wedding  Bells 


MASON  WALSH,  executive  edi 

tor,  Dallas  ( Tex. )  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  and  Margarett  Anne  Cal 
houn,  Times  Herald  book  edi 
tor.  Mar.  7  in  Dallas. 

Sherman  Montrose,  NBA- 
Acme  Pacific  Coast  business  rep¬ 
resentative,  and  Elisabeth  A 
Green,  of  Lido  Isle,  Newport 
Beach,  Calif.,  at  the  Presbyter¬ 
ian  church  in  Sausalito,  Calif. 

Mar.  5. 

Ruby  Martini  and  Harold  Mc- 
Feron,  both  of  the  business  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
recently. 

■ 

Bakers  Subscribe 
$  1,500,000  Fund 

Chicago  —  The  baking  indus¬ 
try  has  subscribed  a  $1,500,000 
promotional  fund  to  be  devoted 
to  expanding  the  public  service 
program  of  the  nation’s  commer¬ 
cial  bakers,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  C.  P.  Binner,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Bakers 
Association. 

Details  of  how  the  fund  will 
be  spent  are  yet  to  be  de¬ 
termined,  but  it  is  understood 
the  baking  industry  is  planning 
to  pattern  its  program  along 
the  lines  of  the  American  Meat 
Institute,  and  that  advertising 
will  be  a  part  of  the  program. 

An  advertising  committee  has 
been  authorized,  but  as  yet  not 
appointed. 

• 

Benson,  Domeron 
Renamed  by  Ad  Group 

The  Committee  on  Consumer 
Relations  in  Advertising  re¬ 
named  John  Benson  chairman 
and  Dr,  Kenneth  Dameron  di¬ 
rector  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  Mar.  18. 

Board  members  elected  in¬ 
clude  Edwin  S.  Friendiy,  ffeto 
York  Sun;  Buell  W.  Hudson, 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call;  John 
G.  Meilink,  Cleveland  Press; 

Allen  L.  Billingsley,  Fuller  k 
Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.:  William 
Reydel,  Newell  -  Emmett  Co.; 

Enno  D.  Winius,  Anfenger  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.;  Judge 
Justin  Miller.  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters. 

■ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Author 

Kathleen  Hoagland,  who  com¬ 
piled  the  anthology.  “l.OOO  Years 
of  Irish  Poetry,"  published  Feb. 

27,  is  the  wife  of  Clayton  Hoag¬ 
land,  editorial  writer  on  the 
New  York  Sun.  Mr.  Hoagland 
has  just  finished  work  on  an  il¬ 
lustrated  book  on  his  hobby, 
outdoor  sketching,  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  May  by  the  Viking  Press. 
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Look  to  the 
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Sunday  Magazines 


The  loto^  Touch 


THERE  IS  A  REASON  why  the  six  Locally- 
Edited  Sunday  Magazines  are  read  so  avidly 
cover-to-cover  by  over  1,246,000  subscriber- 
families.  More  than  90%  of  each  magazine 
is  made  up  of  local  piaures  and  local  fea¬ 
tures  . . .  and  people  are  just  naturally  inter-, 
ested  most  in  persons  and  events  that  are 
closest  to  them. 


FAITHFUL  REPRODUCTION  in  mono¬ 
tone,  duotone  and  full-color  is  assured.  All 
six  magazines  are  printed  in  the  modem 
rotogravure  plant  of  Standard  Gravure  Cor> 
poration,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


long 


Economy 


HERE  IS  COMBINED  the  high  reader  traf- 
fic  of  a  rotogravure  pictorial  seaion  and  the 
long  life  of  a  well-edited  magazine.^  Mail 
orders  have  peaked  1 1  days  after  publicadoo 
and  almost  invariably  continue  to  come  lit 
for  as  long  as  six  weeks. 


THE  SIX  Locally-Edited  Sunday  Magazines 
are  available  individually;  in  any  combina¬ 
tion  ;  or  as  a  single-order,  single-copy,  single¬ 
billed  package.  Frequency  discounts:  7  times 
—3%,  13  times— 5%,  26  times— 7%,  52 
times— 10%. 


SIX  MAGAZINES-^1,000-iine  PAGE  SIZE 

Menelene  page . .  $3,285.00 

Ouetonc  page  . .  3,645.00 

Full-color  page  .  4,135.00 
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PROMOTION 


Media  Man’s  Data  Book 
Items  Are  Questioned 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

CERTAINLY  every  progressive 

element  in  the  newspaper 
business  will  wish  for  N.  W. 
Ayer’s  Media  Director  Leslie 
D.  Farnath  every  success  in 
his  campaign  to  compile  a  stand¬ 
ard  newspaper  data  book.  ( E&P, 
March  15,  page  12).  It  is  a  proj¬ 
ect  every  progressive  element 
in  the  newspaper  business  has 
been  talking  about  for  many 
years.  Perhaps  this  customer 
prod  will  supply  what  it  fi¬ 
nally  takes  to  get  it  done. 

There  have  been  other  cus¬ 
tomer  prods,  too.  Mr.  Farnath’s 
has  the  virtue  of  being  specific. 
Yet  there  is  in  it  an  implied 
as  well  as  a  direct  criticism  of 
newspapers  that  arouses  some 
resentment.  It’s  too  easy  for  an 
agency  or  an  advertiser  to  push 
newspapers  around.  Let’s  take 
a  realistic  look  at  this  project 
and  at  Mr.  Farnath’s  careful 
outline. 

Buck  Passing? 

The  suspicion  arises  whether 
a  good  deal  of  this  isn’t  a  clever 
passing  of  the  buck  to  the  news¬ 
paper  of  a  responsibility  which 
is  largely  the  agency’s  and  for 
which  the  agency  is  paid. 

We  don’t  mean  to  suggest  at 
all  that  the  newspaper  does  not 
have  the  responsibility  to  sup¬ 
ply  all  this  data — and  plenty  of 
it  is  asked  for  in  this  outline — 
to  the  customer. 

We  do  mean  to  suggest  that 
pretty  much  all  of  this  data 
is  already  provided,  one  way  or 
another,  and  it  is  the  agency’s 
responsibility  both  to  its  client 
and  to  the  newspaper  to  collect 
and  collate  it. 

We  know  far  too  many  cases 
in  which  agencies  have  clubbed 
newspapers  to  provide  various 
market  and  other  data  which 
at  the  vei^  moment  reposed  un¬ 
touched  in  the  agency  media 
files.  But  of  course  it  is  far 
easier — and  cheaper — to  jhave 
the  newspaper  do  the  job. 

We  want  also  to  register  one 
feeble  protest  in  behalf  of  hu¬ 
man  judgment  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  exercise  it.  We  are 
protesting  the  attempt  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  human  judgment, 
with  all  its  fallibilities,  some¬ 
thing  that  is  far  closer  to  pseudo 
than  to  science. 

If  our  friends  the  media  men 
take  exception  to  this,  our  neck 
is  stuck  far  out  and  is  invitingly 
vulnerable.  But  promotion 
people  have  taken  a  lot  of  rib¬ 
bing  from  media  men,  too,  a 
lot  of  it  grossly  unfair.  Pro¬ 
motion  people  have  been  forced 
by  the  customer-seller  relation¬ 
ship  to  swallow  most  of  their 
resentment. 

For  instance,  can  Mr.  Farnath 
tell  us  just  what  is  contributed 
to  the  “science"  of  media  se¬ 
lection  by  the  second  item  in 
his  outline:  “Name  of  foun¬ 
der?”  Does  it  make  the  New 
York  Post  of  today  any  more 
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welcome  in  the  Union  League 
Club  to  know  that  it  was  found¬ 
ed  by  Alexander  Hamilton? 

Or,  to  be  coldly  practical 
about  it,  how  will  any  news¬ 
paper  -  written  statement  dis¬ 
cover  the  difference  between 
one  newspaper’s  basic  editorial 
policy  and  another’s? 

The  statements  of  Joseph 
Medill,  Joseph  Pulitzer  and 
Adolph  S.  Ochs — the  published 
statements  to  which  their  news¬ 
papers  still  subscribe  —  are, 
honestly,  not  far  apart. 

Can  you  say  the  same  about 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  St. 
Louis  Post  -  Dispatch  and  the 
New  York  Times? 

So  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
what  has  a  newspaper’s  politics 
got  to  do — in  98 of  the  cases, 
anyhow — with  its  availability  as 
a  result-producing  advertising 
medium? 

We  are  happy  to  see  media 
men  express  some  interest  in 
the  editorial  character  of  a 
newspaper.  But  what  we’re 
getting  at  in  this  protest  is 
simply  this:  you  can’t  reduce 
a  newspaper  to  a  formula. 

There  is  nothing  secret  about 
a  newspaper.  Its  whole  soul 
and  character  are  exposed  every 
day  for  every  reader  to  see. 
To  know  it,  you  have  only  to 
read  it. 

This,  we  maintain,  is  an 
agency  responsibility  for  which 
no  amount  of  agency-dreamed- 
up  “science”  can  substitute. 

Unless  the  media  man  is  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  that  he  has  no 
judgment — just  a  lot  of  data. 

Sales-Plotting  New  England 

NO  BE’TTER  job  of  selling  a 

region’s  newspaper  markets 
is  done  anywhere  in  the  country 
than  the  job  Tony  Glavin  does 
with  the  New  England  News¬ 
papers  Advertising  Bureau. 
His  latest  publication,  “Indexes 
of  Consumer  Markets  in  New 
England  by  Newspaper  Trading 
Areas.”  is  merely  more  evidence 
of  this. 

The  secret  of  this  successful 
selling  of  New  England  is 
simply  that  the  bureau’s  studies 
make  it  easy  to  buy  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

This  current  study,  for  in¬ 
stance.  is  designed  to  help 
manufacturers  and  advertising 
agencies  plan  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns.  It  does  this 
by  providing  the  various  criteria 
that  go  into  setting  sales  and 
advertising  quotas  for  each 
newspaper  trading  area  in  New 
England. 

By  doing  this  for  newspaper 
trading  areas,  the  study  elimi¬ 
nates  that  area  of  doubt  arising 
from  the  fact  that  most  criteria 
are  available  for  counties 
whereas  newspaper  trading 
areas  often  cross  county  lines 
and  frequently  overlap. 


Leslie  D.  Farnath  (left)  media 
director  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
looks  over  his  suggested  outline 
for  a  Newspaper  Data  Book  with 
Tom  Walker  of  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker,  president  of  the  New 
York  Chapter,  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives.  The  outline  was  shown 
at  an  AANR  luncheon  last  week 
(E  &  P.  March  15,  p.  12). 


In  the  Bag 

IMPRESSIVE  Ls  a  series  of 

mailings  by  the  New  York 
Journal- American  of  full-page 
reprints  of  their  ads  in  Women’s 
Wear  Daily,  noting  in  each  case 
that  the  paper’s  customers  are 
also  some  leading  department 
store’s  or  specialty  shop’s  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  frequency  with 
which  these  hit  your  desk  is 
what  helps  make  them  notable. 

Mr.  Webster  was  unlike  the 
Greeks,  a  folder  from  the  Day- 
ton  (O. )  Journal  Herald  tells 
us.  in  that  he  had  no  word 
for  what  constitutes  effective 
readership.  ’The  Journal-Her¬ 
ald’s  word  for  it  is  evidently 
three  words — enthusiastic  audi¬ 
ence  reaction.  Two  items  are 
specified.  One,  a  teen-agers’ 
party;  two,  a  homemaker  con¬ 
test. 

As  neat  a  promotion  as  we 
have  seen  in  a  long  time  is 
the  folder  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  wrapped  around  a  min¬ 
iature  reproduction  of  last 
year’s  Garden  Section  to  pro¬ 
mote  this  year’s.  There  was  a 
refreshing  lilt  to  the  drawing 
of  the  cover  which  brought  a 
whiff  of  spring  with  it.  even 
though  it  went  through  the 
mails  at  the  worst  of  the  winter. 

■ 

Basketball  Tourney 
Grosses  $34,000 

Des  Moines,  la. — In  1931 
when  Bert  McGrane,  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  sports  staff  be¬ 
came  general  manager  of  the 
girl’s  state  high  school  basket¬ 
ball  tournament  and  the  meet 
was  moved  here  for  the  first 
time,  the  gross  receipts  were 
$1,490.  This  year’s  tournament, 
recently  completed,  broke  all 
records  with  a  $34,000  gross. 

Another  record  was  broken 
on  the  final  night  when  7,200 
fans  packed  the  Drake  field- 
house  to  see  the  championship 
and  consolation  finals.  This 
year’s  16  finalists  competed  for 
the  title  after  600  high  schools 
had  entered  their  girl  teams, 
first  in  regional  and  next  in  dis¬ 
trict  tournaments,  80  in  all. 
Since  1939,  McGrane  has  been 
assisted  by  Jack  North,  sports 
editor  of  the  Tribune. 
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PR  Begins  at  Home 

NEWSPAPERS  in  2,200  com¬ 
munities  supplied  copies  of 
their  mastheads  for  the  public 
relations  exhibit  of  the  Gamble- 
Skogmo,  Inc.  Planorama  at  Min¬ 
neapolis  recently,  and  36  re¬ 
gional  papers  supplied  copies 
daily  by  air  mail  for  the  con¬ 
ference  reading  room.  This  en¬ 
abled  the  PR  staff  of  Gamble 
Stores  to  dramatize  newspaper 
advertising  and  press  relation¬ 
ships  as  a  responsibility  to  the 
community. 


‘What  I  Want' 

REVIVING  its  real  estate  page, 
the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gaz¬ 
ette  is  running  a  contest  for  let¬ 
ters  on  “What  I  Want  In  My 
New  Home.”  A  discussion  of 
appliances,  heating,  design,  lo¬ 
cation  and  construction  is  sug¬ 
gested  as  appropriate  subject 
matter  for  the  letters. 


Just  an  Old  Cardboard 

PIECES  of  cardboard  used  in 
mailing  photos  or  other  large 
flat  items  are  promotion  aids 
for  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader.  On  one  side  is  printed 
the  list  of  features,  with  the 
message:  “You’re  Missing  Plenty 
If  You  Don’t  Read  BO'TH  Lex¬ 
ington  Papers.” 

$14,000  ior  Bowlers 

A  TOTAL  of  1,205  five-man 
teams  will  compete  for  $14,000 
in  prizes  in  the  fourth  annual 
Men’s  Tournament  staged  by 
the  New  York  J ournal- Amer¬ 
ican,  April  5-May  11.  Sports 
Editor  Max  Kase  believes  it’s 
the  biggest  newspaper-sponsored 
bowling  tournament  in  the 
country. 

Time  for  a  Poll 

AT  THE  request  of  city  officials, 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle  and  Times 
Union  are  conducting  a  poll  on 
Daylight  Saving  Time.  Both 
papers  print  a  ballot  daily  to 
be  sent  by  voters  to  the  City 
Clerk. 

■ 

Sackett  Acquires 
Paper  in  Portland 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Sheldon  F. 
Sackett  and  associates  who 
within  the  past  month  have 
bought  the  Vancouver  (Wash.) 
Sun,  a  daily,  and  station  KWJJ 
in  Portland,  have  announced 
the  purchase  of  the  East  Side 
Post  in  Portland,  a  weekly. 

A  purchase  price  of  $75,000 
was  indicated.  Sackett  said  he 
plans  to  enlarge  the  paper  and, 
pending  installation  of  more  ex¬ 
tensive  printing  equipment,  will 
print  his  initial  bid  in  the  Port¬ 
land  newspaper  field  at  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun  plant.  Sellers  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Still,  who 
founded  the  publication  in  1930. 

Sackett  did  not  deny  he  wm 
considering  making  a  daily 
newspaper  of  the  property. 
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Newspaper  Alliance 
Sought  for  Television 

By  Jerry  Walker 


TELEVISION  has  eyes,  ears  and 

a  mouth;  it  must  develop  a 
"nose  for  news.” 

With  a  nod  to  newspapers, 
Paul  Mowrey  aims  to  provide 
that  essentiai  faculty. 

Experience  in  the  trial  and- 
error  school  of  the  video  art  for 
the  last  several  years  has  led 
American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany’s  director  of  television  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  network 
of  newspaper  tele  stations  is  “a 
natural.” 

3  Things  a  Newspaper  Has 

Television’s  success  as  a  news 
medium,  he  believes,  depends 
very  much  upon  the  picture- 
consciousness  of  a  picture  editor, 
the  intuition  of  a  city  editor,  and 
the  aiertness  of  a  police  re¬ 
porter.  The  newspaper  can  pro¬ 
vide  all  three,  therefore  Mowrey 
hopes  to  effect  alliance  between 
ABC  television  and  publishers. 

"Maybe,”  he  said,  "newspa¬ 
pers  will  run  their  own  stations; 
or  maybe  we’ll  arrange  a  deal 
between  newspapers  and  our 
television  stations;  or  maybe 
we’ll  do  it  Just  on  a  handshake 
basis.” 

Mowrey  was  ■  little  indefinite, 
for  publication.  But  television 
is  a  little  iixlefinite  about  many 
things  these  days. 

( Simultaneously  with  this  in- 
terrieto,  the  FCC  announc^  its 
decision  denying  the  application 
of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  for  authority  to  operate 
color  television  commercially. 
Color  video  isn’t  ready  yet,  the 
Commission  held.  Further  ex¬ 
perimentation  is  desired.  Pro¬ 
ponents  of  black-and-white  tele¬ 
vision  hailed  the  ruling  with 
predictions  that  greatly  expand¬ 
ed  production  of  recovers 
would  result  immediately.) 

Mowrey  foresees  a  quickening 
of  pace  in  the  new  industry. 

Grown  Up  by  1950 

"By  1950,”  he  predicted,  “tele¬ 
vision  will  be  a  major  medium.” 
(He  assumes  there  will  be  at 
least  1,000,000  receivers  in  oper¬ 
ation  in  the  Eastern  United 
States.)  Right  now  there  are  a 
couple  of  problems  in  respect  to 
mass  markets  like  New  York 
City:  1.  Apartment  owners  are 
balking  at  installing  the  neces¬ 
sary  special  antenna;  2.  The 
Treasury  Department  wants  its 
20%  amusement  tax  on  all  busi¬ 
ness  in  grills,  etc.,  where  tele¬ 
vision  receivers  are  operated. 

Mowrey  has  seen  numerous 
obstacles  overcome,  so  he  isn’t 
too  perturbed  over  new  ones. 
Using  other  folks’  equipment, 
until  ABC  gets  approval  for  its 
own  station,  Mowrey  has  sold 
big  advertisers  on  experiment¬ 
ing  with  programs  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  sealing  up  franchises. 

Openly  hinting  that  publishers 
should  consider  the  medium  as 
supplemental  to  their  papers, 
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and  get  in  now,  even  if  they 
don’t  want  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  piain  radio,  Mowrey 
said  he  is  convinced  that  tele¬ 
vision  wiil  be  a  big  item  in  the 
retailer’s  advertising  budget. 

There  are  indications  already, 
he  said,  that  manufacturers  will 
take  what  they  realize  from  co¬ 
operative  advertising  to  buy 
television  shows  which,  in  turn, 
will  be  hooked  up  directly  with 
the  retail  outlet. 

"Television  offers  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  cooperative  deal  than  radio,” 
Mowrey  explained.  "The  brief 
local  sponsorship  cut-ins  before 
and  after  a  network  broadcast 
don’t  mean  much  compared  with 
the  way  television  can  do  it. 

“At  the  end  of  a  big  show,  for 
example,  we  can  pick  up  the 
cameras  showing  a  Philadelphia 
housewife  buying  Sherwin-Wil¬ 
liams  paint  in  a  Philadelphia 
store.” 

Newspapers  will  feel  the  im¬ 
pact  of  television  advertising 
early,  Mowrey  asserted,  but 
there  are  ways  in  which  they 
can  be  allied  rather  than  be¬ 
come  competitive.  The  aggres¬ 
sive  merchant,  he  suggested, 
would  use  newspapers  in  every 
possible  way  to  support  his  tele¬ 
vision  programming. 

Some  executives  in  the  tele¬ 
vision  business  make  it  sound 
like  a  technician’s  Sunday 
hobby;  Mowrey  glows  with  ex¬ 
citement  as  he  delves  into  its 
possibilities,  particularly  as  a 
reporter.  The  high  rating  which 
television’s  boxing  shows  always 
get  is  proof  enough  for  him  that 
people  like  television  when  it 
takes  them  to  the  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion.  ( Especially  if  it’s  three 
feet  from  the  ring  and  it’s  free.) 

He  has  made  overtures  to  the 
press  associations  to  steam  them 
up  to  invent  television  service. 
Just  as  they  package  news,  fea¬ 
tures  and  pictures  for  newspa¬ 
pers  he  hopes  they  will  get 
around  to  servicing  tele  stations 
with  background  reports,  good 
still  pictures,  and  on-the-spot 
films.  More  than  that,  he  be¬ 
lieves  television  stations  would 
be  ready  subscribers  for  a  tip 
service  so  they  could  dispatch 
cameras  to  the  scene. 

Newspapermen,  he  has  ob¬ 
served,  know  how  to  be  on  the 
spot  where  there’s  news;  Mow¬ 
rey  wants  that  know-how  for 
television,  and  then  he’ll  be  sure 
"It’s  the  most  exciting  business 
in  the  world.” 

■ 

Fire  Articles  Cited 

Atlanta,  Ga. — The  Atlanta 
Fire  Department  has  nominated 
the  Atlanta  Journal  as  a  candi¬ 
date  to  receive  one  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  awards  made  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Underwriters  for 
the  American  newspapers  ren¬ 
dering  the  best  service  in  fire- 
prevention  publicity. 


NEVADA  TROPHY 

First  community  service  award  of 
Nevada  State  Press  Association  is 
held  by  the  winner.  Claude  Smith, 
publisher  of  Fallon  Standard. 


Canadian  Dailies 
Gain  15%  in  '46 

Canadian  daily  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  showed  a  gain 
of  15%  during  1946  over  1945, 
according  to  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers  Association. 

National  advertising  was  up 
5.3%;  local  12.3%  and  classi¬ 
fied  36%. 


Doily's  Workers 
Soy  They  Like 
'Piped'  Music 

Sacramento,  Calif.  —  Music 
hath  charms  in  editorial,  busi¬ 
ness.  press  and  composing 
rooms,  the  Sacramento  Bee  re¬ 
ports. 

After  a  month’s  experiment 
with  wired  industriai  music  in 
four  departments,  a  poll  showed 
only  1.8%  opposed  music  while 
they  worked.  Decision  was 
reached  to  extend  the  music  to 
all  departments  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

Here’s  the  survey  score  sheet: 

85%  definitely  stated  music 
helped  them  in  their  work. 

92%  said  it  made  work  more 
enjoyable. 

82%  stated  it  made  compan¬ 
ions  more  enjoyable,  as  co¬ 
workers  were  more  cheerful  and 
pleasant  because  of  music. 

The  music  is  piped  15  minutes 
every  hour.  Each  department 
may  turn  it  off  at  will. 

McClatchy  Broadcasting  Co., 
which  conducted  the  experi¬ 
ment,  has  3,500  selections.  New 
releases  of  hit  tunes,  musicals 
and  films  constantly  supple¬ 
ment  the  library  of  familiar 
standard  numbers,  concert  and 
saion  music. 

■ 

Mrs.  Matthews  Dies 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Mrs.  Edith 
Peter  Matthews,  54,  wife  of  Bur¬ 
rows  Matthews,  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  died 
March  6  after  a  long  illness. 


More  Scott 

Modern 

Engineering 

Heretofore  it  has  been  the  universal  practice,  in  News¬ 
paper  Presses,  to  fasten  the  main  driving  and  cylinder 
miter,  bevel  and  straight  or  helically  cut  spur  gears  by 
keys  in  keyways.  Scott  has  eliminated  this  method  be¬ 
cause  it  tends  to  force  the  gears  out  of  true. 

Instead,  the  modern  method  is  to  fasten  all  these  gears  on 
flanges  or  large  shafts  by  heat-treated  SAE  4120  Chrome 
Molybdenum  Alloy  Steel  Bolts  and  Dowels.  This  permits 
of  easy  mounting  of  gears  truly  concentric  and  fastens 
the  gears  by  non-slip  positive  disc-clutch  grip. 

Send  for  our  new  Bulletin  describing  these  and  other  new 
epoch-making  advances  now  incorporated  in  Scott  Presses. 

W alter  Scott  &  Co.,  Inc 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Steel  sets  the  pace 


He's  thinking  up 
things  to  make  life 
better  for  you 


Your  garage  man  can  pound  a  dent  out  of  your 
steel  fender— and  make  it  as  good  as  new.  Made 
'■  of  almost  anything  except  steel,  your  fender  would 
^  have  a  hole  in  it,  or  else  you  would  have  to  buy  a 
new  one. 

The  gears  of  your  car  can  now  stand  five  times  as 
much  wear  as  the  best  gear  steel  of  twenty  years  ago. 

And  so  it  goes  for  thousands  of  things  you  buy.  Bet* 
ter  and  safer  automobiles,  better  watches,  better  shov* 
els,  better  refrigerators— all  start  with  better  steels 
that  come  out  of  the  research  laboratories  of  steel 
companies. 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 

350  Fifth  Avenue,  Sew  York  I.  N,  Y. 
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Level-Headed  Viewpoint 
In  Guild  Welcomed 
TO  the  Editor: 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  Regis  McAuley’s 
viewpoints  regarding  newspaper 
guilds  in  the  March  15th  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  article  confirms  an  opin¬ 
ion  that  I  have  had  for  many 
years,  that  there  are  level¬ 
headed  thinkers  on  the  guild 
side  of  the  picture.  While  it  is 
true  that  many  guildsmen  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  publisher 
is  the  enemy  of  the  employe, 
and  I  feel  that  guildsmen  hold¬ 
ing  this  view  are  in  the  minor¬ 
ity,  it  is  evident,  unless  the 
conservatives  in  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  take  some  ac¬ 
tion,  that  this  feeling  will 
spread  to  the  detriment  of  all. 

Regardless  of  whether  there 
is  a  basis  for  such  an  attitude, 
the  fact  remains  that  everything 
possible  must  be  done  to  dissi¬ 
pate  such  a  feeling,  because  in 
the  final  analysis,  newspapers 
need  editorial  workers,  and  edi¬ 
torial  workers  need  newspapers 
— so  long  as  we  must  live  to¬ 
gether,  then  every  means  should 
be  employed  to  bring  about  a 
relationship  on  which  both 
parties  can  operate  to  their 
mutual  benefit. 

I  have,  for  quite  some  time, 
been  of  the  opinion  that  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  officials 
are  not  aware  of  how  some  of 
their  representatives,  who  nego¬ 
tiate  local  contracts,  carry  on 
during  those  negotiations.  A 
most  disturbing  situation  which 
has  arisen  several  times  in  my 
dealings  with  ANG  negotiators 
is  their  frank  statements  that 
strikes  may  be  called  during  the 
life  of  contracts  apparently 
made  in  good  faith  by  both 
parties,  if  the  contention  of  the 
guild  on  any  dispute  is  not 
recognized. 

So  far  as  I  know,  however, 
no  guild  in  New  York  StRte  has 
breached  its  contract  in  that 
manner,  but  is  certainly  is  not 
conducive  to  the  establishment 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  in  the  guild,  when 
such  statements  are  made.  In 
all  probability  if  the  employer's 
representatives  were  to  state 
during  negotiations  for  a  con¬ 
tract  that,  in  the  event  a  dispute 
was  not  settled  to  the  employer’s 
satisfaction,  the  guildsmen  would 
be  locked  out,  the  guild  would 
bring  charges  of  unfair  labor 
practices  against  the  employer. 

In  ffie  face  of  such  collective 
bargaining  practices,  several 
years  ago  an  ANG  representa¬ 
tive  asked  me,  “Why  it  is  that 
newspaper  publishers  apparent¬ 
ly  have  no  confidence  in  the 
guild?”  The  answer,  of  course, 
is  that  the  guild,  as  well  as  the 
publisher,  must  come  with  clean 
hands  and  in  good  faith  into 
negotiations. 

The  guild  has  consistently  re¬ 
fused  to  include  in  contracts, 
provisions  for  arbitrating  nbw 
or  subsequent  agreements.  I 
asked  a  vicepresident  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  sev- 
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eral  years  ago,  I  believe  it  was 
Mr.  Goldberg,  now  deceased, 
why  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  took  such  a  firm  stand 
against  arbitration.  His  reply 
was  that  the  guild  was  a  young 
organization,  and  would  have  to 
flex  its  muscles  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  strong,  after  which,  pos- 
s  i  b  1  y  ,  arbitration  provisions 
would  be  agreed  to. 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  told  Mr. 
Goldberg  so,  that  certainly  was 
a  cockeyed  theory.  In  order  to 
build  the  ANG  on  a  strong, 
sound  and  healthy  basis,  it 
should  do  everything  possible 
to  encourage  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  in  the 
guild,  rather  than  to  threaten 
disturbances  and  strikes,  which 
would  have  the  opposite  effect. 

In  view  of  the  experiences  as 
above  related,  and  of  course 
that  has  not  been  the  experience 
of  all  of  our  publishers,  it  is 
indeed  refreshing  to  read  level¬ 
headed  viewpoints.  There  is  no 
reason  in  the  world,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  why  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  newspaper  publishers 
and  the  local  guilds  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  can¬ 
not  exist  on  a  friendly  and 
mutually  advantageous  basis, 
but  in  order  to  accomplish  that, 
each  party  must  recognize  the 
rights  of  the  other. 

Karl  H.  Thiesing, 
Executive  Secretary, 
N.  Y.  State  Publishers  Assn. 

McAuley  Speaks  Only 
For  Self,  Guildsmen  Say 

To  the  Editor: 

We  wish  to  make  it  clear  in 
regard  to  the  article,  “Leader  in 
Guild's  No.  1  Unit  Cites  Flaws 
That  Cause  Rift,”  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  of  March  15,  that 
while  the  author,  Regis  Mc¬ 
Auley,  is  entitled  to  express 
whatever  personal  views  he 
may  hold,  he  was  not  authorized 
to  speak  officially  for  either  the 
Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild  or 
the  Cleveland  News  Unit  of  that 
Guild. 

McAuley,  who  signed  the  ar¬ 
ticle  as  chairman  of  the  News 
Unit  and  fostered  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  was  speaking  for  its 
member.3,  had  not  consulted 
with  or  sought  the  approval  of 
his  unit,  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild 
or  the  CNG  general  member¬ 
ship  in  formulating  the  article. 

William  M.  Ware,  President 

Robert  Warner,  1st  Vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Randall  Brown,  2nd  Vicepres¬ 
ident. 

James  D.  Hartshorne,  Treas¬ 
urer. 

William  M.  Davy.  Executive 
Secretary. 

'Good  Editorial'  Spoiled 
By  Saying  Too  Much 

TO  the  Editor: 

Your  March  15th  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  tops.  The 
articles  are  diversified  and  most 
timely.  Your  publication  is  a 
“must”  for  busy  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Your  editorial  page  is  getting 


better  and  better,  but  you 
spoiled  a  good  editorial,  “A 
Guildsman  Speaks”  by  adding 
a  statement  disrespectful  to 
lawyers  and  economists.  If  you 
had  simply  concluded  your  edi¬ 
torial  with  the  sentence  “There’s 
no  better  method  of  bargaining 
than  that  between  the  workers 
themselves  and  the  men  they 
work  for,”  the  message  you 
sought  to  bring  home  would 
have  been  better  delivered. 

Jacob  Brenner, 
Armstrong  Publications,  Inc.. 

New  York  City. 

Lovejoy  Statement 
Is  Believed  Inept 

TO  the  Editor: 

God  forbid  that  newspapers 
imitate  what  is  notorious  as 
probably  the  worst  public  re¬ 
lations  statement  in  American 
history,  “The  public  be  damned.” 

Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  many 
members  of  the  public  might 
feel  newspapers  take  this  atti¬ 
tude  if  they  see  in  newspaper 
offices  the  statement  recently 
sent  out  in  a  form  convenient 
and  attractive  for  framing: 

The  Newspaperman’s  Creed 

As  long  as  I  am  an  American 
citizen  and  as  long  as  American 
blood  runs  in  these  veins,  I  shall 
hold  myself  at  liberty  to  speak, 
to  write,  and  to  publish  what¬ 
ever  I  please,  being  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  my  country  for  the 
same. 

The  foregoing  was  sent  out  by 
the  Lovejoy  Memorial  Fund 
Committee.  You  probably  re¬ 


ceived  a  copy  and  realize  it  is 
a  statement  by  Elijah  Parish 
Lovejoy  who  was  killed  in  de¬ 
fense  of  his  press. 

I  am  writing  Mr.  W.  J.  Pape, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee! 
of  the  unfortunate  impression  I 
think  this  statement  might  make 
today  on  members  of  the  public. 
I  am  a  strong  believer  m  edi¬ 
torial  independence  and  in 
forthright  editorials,  but  I  think 
that  these  words  of  more  ffian 
a  century  ago  are  likely  to  be 
dangerously  misinterpreted  by 
readers  of  today. 

Talbot  Patrick,  Editor, 
Goldsboro  (N.  C. ) 

News- Argus. 

m 

Villard,  75,  Honored 

Marking  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard's  75th  birthday  anniver¬ 
sary,  a  group  of  staffers  on  the 
old  New  York  Evening  Post 
gathered  March  13  at  the  Har¬ 
vard  Club  to  pay  tribute  to  their 
old  boss.  Among  those  present 
were  Frederick  Gehle,  Theodore 
Seymour,  William  H.  Baldwin, 
Lawrence  Perry,  Charles  Schu- 
man,  Reginald  Cleveland,  Gor¬ 
don  Lamont,  Walter  Hayward, 
Richard  Barnum,  Henry  Hazlitt, 
Charles  Lane  and  Emil  M. 
Scholz. 

■ 

Sunday  in  Pittston 

The  Sunday  Despatch  has  en¬ 
tered  the  field  in  Pittston,  Pa. 
It  is  being  printed  in  tabloid 
form.  Robert  McNamara  is 
listed  as  president. 
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TF  YOU  ever  do  try  to  put  a  full-grown  Haliaeetus 
leucocephalus  into  a  cage,  you’d  better  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  fight  of  your  life.  A  cage  is  no  place 
for  birds — or  men — who  have  known  freedom,  the 
ability  to  go  anywhere,  any  time,  without  a  single 
by-your-leave. 

Americans  have  enjoyed  that  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  for  over  three  decades.  Their.wings  are  their 
automobiles — automobiles  that  swiftly  bridge  the 
miles,  cover  in  an  afternoon’s  drive  what  would 
have  been  a  great  journey  not  so  many  years  ago. 

It  is  because  Americans  are  so  used  to  moving 
freely  about  that  restrictions  on  automobile  travel 
and  gasoline,  even  when  a  wartime  necessity,  prove 
so  irksome.  High  on  the  list  of  the  average  man’s 
"wants”  today  is  a  new  car — a  better,  more  pow¬ 
erful,  more  comfortable,  more  beautiful  car. 

But  no  automobile  can  be  better  than  the  gaso¬ 
line  that  runs  it.  If  there  are  to  be  better  automo¬ 
biles,  there  must  be  better  gasoline.  Happily,  the 
day  of  greatly  improved  gasoline  is  not  far  off. 
Restrictions  on  gasoline  quality  have  been  ended. 
Oil  refiners  are  continuing  to  improve  motor  fuels 
through  developments  in  refining  processes  and 
the  use  of  "Ethyl”  antiknock  comijound. 

Automobile  engineers  already  are  hard  at  work 
developing  engines  designed  to  utilize  gasoline  of 
higher  antiknock  quality.  Thus,  "Ethyl”  anti¬ 
knock  compound,  by  helping  oil  refiners 
raise  gsisoline  quality  also  helps  the  auto¬ 
motive  industry  build  better  automo¬ 
biles.  Ethyl  Corporation,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 
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$15  Million  Ads  Whet 
U.  S.  Appetite  for  Wine 


By  Cconpbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Central 
power  unit  of  the  nation’s 
$15,000,000  annual  wine  adver¬ 
tising  vehicle  is  a  nine-year-old 
organization,  the  Wine  Advisory 
Board. 

This  administrative  agency 
for  the  California  wine  growers' 
advertising  program  had  to  fight 
for  its  very  birth  when  organ¬ 
ized  in  1938  by  the  Wine  Insti¬ 
tute,  the  association  of  the  State 
wine  industry,  under  terms  of 
the  California  Marketing  Order 
for  wine. 

Brand  Names  Galore 

Today,  implemented  by  Just 
a  few  years  of  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  WAB  copy  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  brand  names  ga¬ 
lore  as  it  marches  across  the 
nation’s  adways.  Wine  consump¬ 
tion  nationally  exceeded  122,- 
000,000  gallons  last  year  as  com¬ 
pared  with  55,000,000  the  year 
of  WAB’s  start.  Then  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  California’s  wine  in¬ 
dustry  spent  only  $500,000  for 
advertising,  according  to  Her¬ 
man  L.  Wente,  president.  Wine 
Institute.  And  then  —  1938  — 
about  30,000.000  gallons  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia’s  wine  went  unsold. 

Industry  advertising  was  list¬ 
ed  as  most  important  of  several 
reasons  for  organization  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Albert  M.  Paul,  then 
Board  chairman,  in  addressing 
the  August.  1938  meeting.  Sub¬ 
sequent  results  have  proven  the 
merit  of  this  contention. 

Ad  Fund  Based  on  Sales 
Signups  for  industry-wide  ad¬ 
vertising  under  a  State  Market¬ 
ing  Order  for  Wine  were  se¬ 
cured  initially  from  producers 
of  more  than  68%  of  California 
wine.  Since  then  the  program 
has  twice  been  extended — in 
1941  and  1944.  Popularity  of  the 
Board  program  with  producers 
who  finance  it  was  evidenced  in 
the  last  signup,  when  97%  of  all 
wine  growers  in  California,  rep¬ 
resenting  99%  of  production, 
signed  ^itten  assents  approv¬ 
ing  continuation  of  the  program. 

Advertising  fund  collections 
are  based  on  sales  by  wineries. 
The  rate  is  1V6  cents  per  gallon 
for  dessert  wine  sold  and  % 
cent  per  gallon  for  table  wine. 
In  beginning  years  the  annual 
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WAB  advertising  total  was 
slightly  above  the  $500,000  ex¬ 
pended  in  1938  for  all  California 
wines.  By  1944  the  wine  indus¬ 
try  was  spending  through  WAB 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,- 
000  for  newspaper  and  magazine 
space  alone. 

Including  WAB’s  expenditure, 
total  wine  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  multiplied  tenfold  to  $5,- 
000,000  in  1944.  Last  year  the 
total  was  $15,000,000. 

Today’s  Advisory  Board  ad¬ 
vertising  is  only  a  fraction  of 
the  total  spent  annually,  but  it 
continues  the  hub.  Advisory 
Board  money  goes  into  institu¬ 
tional  copy  alone,  for  the  Board 
cannot  mention  any  brand.  Since 
1938  WAB  funds  have  gone  prin¬ 
cipally  into  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  Approxi¬ 
mately  half  the  present  annual 
expenditure  goes  into  newspap¬ 
ers.  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  has 
directed  the  account  since  in¬ 
ception. 

Wineries*  Costs  'Way  Up 

Ninety  percent  of  the  wine 
produced  in  this  country  comes 
from  California,  and  grapes 
proved  California’s  most  valu¬ 
able  cultivated  crop  in  1946,  re¬ 
cently  released  figures  reveal. 
Their  $238,901,000  valuation 
compared  with  $140,477,000  for 
the  runner-up  crop,  oranges, 
and  exceeded  the  combined 
citrus  crop  figure  of  $173,000,- 
000. 

Grapes,  which  sold  for  around 
$30  a  ton  in  1941,  ranged  from 
from  $90  to  $135  a  ton  last  fall. 
This  has  brought  mounting  costs 
to  wineries  which  as  a  result 
must  place  heavier  demands  on 
advertising,  the  industry’s  mar¬ 
keting  pillar.  Best  wines  fer¬ 
mented  last  fall  will  be  aged 
and  will  not  be  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket  until  1949  and  1950,  and 
some  vintners  say  table  wines 
are  now  selling  under  replace¬ 
ment  costs. 

Price  war  reports  have  caused 
some  concern  in  wine  and  in 
wine  advertising  circles.  Costs 
of  the  1946  vintage,  some  of 
which  cannot  be  sold  until  two 


years  hence,  stress  the  contin¬ 
ued  need  of  brand  advertising. 
Market  building  was  once  the 
chief  objective  of  the  wine  in¬ 
dustry.  Now  it  shifts  toward 
market  maintenance. 

This  situation  proves  anew 
the  WAB  program’s  merit.  Basic 
advertising  needs  for  general 
wine  advertising  are  assured,  as 
the  scope  of  available  funds  de¬ 
pends  on  the  volume  of  wines 
moving  into  consumers’  hands. 

Prime  problem  of  the  Wine 
Institute’s  beginning  was  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  manifold  state  bar¬ 
riers  to  wine  shippers.  Today 
40  states  have  300  barriers  of 
one  type  or  another.  Two  states 
impose  fees  for  permits  to  ad¬ 
vertise  out-of-state  wines.  Colo¬ 
rado’s  charge  is  $1,000;  New 
York’s  is  $550.  Recently  prelim¬ 
inary  organization  of  the  Wine 
Conference  of  America  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  national  problems 
was  effected  in  San  Francisco 
at  a  conference  attended  by  del¬ 
egates  of  eight  wine  associa¬ 
tions.  H.  A.  Caddow,  veteran 
secretary-manager.  Wine  Insti¬ 
tute,  was  named  temporary  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  national  group. 

400  Newspapers  on  List 

Wine  Advisory  Board  adver¬ 
tising  releases  go  annually  to 
more  than  400  newspapers,  al¬ 
though  the  schedule  varies  by 
seasons.  Releases  are  arranged 
for  three  separate  annual  per¬ 
iods,  with  248  newspapers  in 
132  key  cities  on  the  January- 
May  schedule  now  under  way. 

The  present  campaign  is  an 
extension  of  the  theme  begun 
last  fall.  Copy  stresses  associa¬ 
tion  of  wine  with  an  enjoyable 
dinner  or  special  dish.  Releases 
are  going  to  27  states,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  and  Hawaii. 

The  present  A  schedule  con¬ 
sists  of  nine  insertions.  It  began 
Jan.  23  and  runs  to  April  18. 
There  are  four  Bf.  schedules, 
each  with  six  releases.  Copy 
also  is  going  to  13  general  mag¬ 
azines,  several  class  magazines, 
trade  publications,  into  two- 
sheet  posters  for  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  transit  lines  and 
into  dealer  aids. 

Special  provision  to  increase 
the  wine  linage  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising  accounts  is  included  in 
the  Board’s  service.  Free  news¬ 
paper  mats  providing  illustra¬ 
tions  are  available  regularly  to 
retail  outlets  and  to  newspapers. 
The  service  includes  wine  and 
food  illustrations,  bottle  illustra- 
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NRB  Made  Agent 
For  Townsend 

Chicago — National  Research 
Bureau  has  been  appointed  ex¬ 
clusive  sales  agent  on  the  Towq. 
send  Nine  Standard  Pre-Evalui- 
tion  Method  for  retail  advertis¬ 
ing,  it  was  announced  by  Will 
S.  Townsend,  president  of  Town, 
send  Methods,  Inc.  NRB  plant  to 
develop  monthly  bulletin  sen- 
ices  and  selling  power  ratlgp 
of  retail  ads  based  on  the  Town¬ 
send  Method. 

tions,  and  copy  for  all  occasions 

The  “Wine  is  What  You  Need’' 
theme  developed  last  fall,  went 
to  425  newspapers  in  40  states. 
Hawaii  and  D.  C.  There  were  12 
insertions  on  the  A  schedule,  10 
on  the  B  and  seven  on  the  C. 

Lightest  period  of  the  wine 
advertising  year  is  the  May- 
August  season.  Last  year  the 
Board  used  266  newspapers  in 
27  states,  Hawaii  and  D.  C.  to 
stress  the  cooling  effects  of  wine 
with  soda. 

Wine  Institute  President 
Wente  says  the  promotion  cam¬ 
paign  has  only  just  begun  to 
have  the  effect  sought.  He  be 
lieves  the  “special  occasion” 
market  is  now  established;  he 
anticipates  expansion  into  the 
era  of  home  use  of  wine  as  a 
mealtime  beverage. 

Already  the  national  con¬ 
sumption  score  stands: 

Pre-Board  era,  55,000,000  gal 
Ions. 

Early  Board  era,  75,000,000 
gallons. 

1946  total,  122,684,000  gaUons. 


Print  it  iff 
the  West 

FOR  WESTERS 
DISTRIBUTION 


'd^^Angtlw 

Flyiag  ut  dte  copy,  layouts,  n«s 
or  plates  saves  time  and  money 
when  you  have  anything  n  print 
on  newsprint ...  black,  a>lor  Of 
piocett  colon . . .  fast,  modem 
tocaiy  ptesses.  Our  capacity  is 
limited  only  by  temporary  paper 
testrictioas.  Samples  mU  prit*! 
.tmteftsea, 

Rodgers  & 

McDonald 

Pufalhhan,  Inc. 

Rafary  Friatiaf  Spaclallifi 
2621  W.  54th  Stroot 
Lea  Angaloa  43,  Calif. 
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To:  Elsberry  and  Mulligan,  National  Representatives 
D.  D.  McMahon  Organization 
3S  E.  Wacker  Drive  •  Chicago  I,  Illinois 
I  I  Send  me  on  approval  your  series  of  26  Community 
Relations  ads.  Your  invoice  covering  them  will  be 
paid  or  the  material  returned  within  15  days  without 
obligation. 

I  I  In  addition  to  the  above,  I  am  enclosing  a  list  of^nanu- 
facturers  and  other  prospective  sponsors  to  whom  I 
want  you  to  send  literature  on  Community  Relations 
advertising. 

NOTE:  With  order  will  be  included  dy^ed  Community 
Relations  Advertising  Sales 

Signed - ’ - nnc 

Newspaper _ ,  - - - - 

City _ _ State _ 

'  PRICE  LIST 

(Includes  Layouts,  Copy  and  Mats  for  full  page  Ads) 

Series  of  26  Advertisements . $275.00 

Series  of  13  Advertisements .  150.00 

Series  of  7  Advertisements .  96.00 

Any  one  Advertisement .  14.50 


For  more  than  two  years,  the  D.  D.  McMahon  Organization  has  been  perfecting  and 
testing  in  the  Michigan  and  Indiana  Leagues  of  Home  Dailies  a  Community  Relations 
Advertising  program  prepared  exclusively  for  newspapers. 

Results  have  been  phenomenal.  Now  for  the  first  time,  the  program,  which  is 
adaptable  to  the  needs  of  any  community,  is  being  made  available  on  an  exclusive  rights 
basis  through  the  firm  of  Elsberry  and  Mulligan,  National  Representatives  of  Chicago 
and  New  York. 

5end  for  the  program  and  complete  literature  todayl 

ELSBERRY  &  MULLIGAN 

NATIONAL  REPDESENTATIVES  Of  THE 

0.  0.  McMAHON  ORGANIZATION 

COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  SPEQAllSn 
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25-Copy  Papers  ■ 

Are  Successful:  |L  I 

In  the  Movies! 

By  Martin  Sheridan 
Hollywood — Tall,  slim  Earl  S. 

Hays  is  easily  the  world’s  most  \  ^ 

unique  newspaper  publisher.  He  '  X  \  H 

has  produced  newspapers  with  t  H 

mastheads  naming  every  large  1, .  k’  Ji  v  H 

city  and  many  small  ones  in  1?  H 

the  United  States  and  countless  tj  \  W  ^  H 

foreign  municipalities.  fc.  3  ■ 

None  of  his  publications  is  _  _ 

ever  offered  for  general  sale  to  Eorl  S.  Hays  scans  a  dramatic 
the  public  and  none  has  a  press  front  page  in  kis  collection, 
run  of  more  than  25  copies! 

Nevertheless,  Hays  is  a  highly  gan  to  collect  newspapers  from 
successful  businessman  who  many  sources  25  years  ago  and 
lives  on  a  ranch  in  the  San  Fer-  now  has  hundreds  of  historic 
nando  Valley,  owns  two  auto-  headlines,  the  oldest  of  which 
mobiles  and  earns  a  comfortable  is  a  copy  of  the  London  Times 
income  from  his  unusual  news-  announcing  the  death  of  George 
paper  properties.  Washington.  You  can  find  in 

Every  time  you  see  a  news-  his  files  original  headlines  cov- 
paper  insert  in  a  motion  picture,  ering  most  of  the  great  events 
you  can  be  reasonably  certain  in  United  States  history, 
that  Earl  Hays  published  the  In  addition.  Hays  has  photo 
newspaper.  He  works  for  most  static  copies  of  well  known  Eng- 
of  the  film  studios  and  can  print  lish,  French  and  German  publi- 
Chinese.  Japanese.  Greek,  Ara-  cations,  as  well  as  telephone  di- 
blc,  Portuguese,  Hebrew,  Chi-  rectories  from  scores  of  cities 
nese — or  any  language  or  dialect  including  Tokyo,  Shanghai, 
p  producer  may  dream  up.  Bomby  and  Honolulu.  Rental 
His  Best  Seller  out-of-town  phone  books 

„„  i  i  1,  to  studios  is  merely  an  accom- 

.  greatest  seller  h^  been  modation,  he  pointed  out. 
the  Armistice  Day  headline  for  ,  _  .  . 

World  War  I,”  Hays  explained  Started  Out  as  Printer 

in  his  modern  printing  shop  on  He  began  his  unusual  career 
Las  Palmas  street.  “Another  as  a  printer  in  Washington,  Pa., 
popular  number  was  a  solid  head  in  1907  and  moved  three  years 
announcing  INVASION.  Also  later  to  Los  Angeles  where  he 


Some  materials  for  new  telephone 


hut  reason 


scarce 


service  are 


ableness,  courtesy  and  kindness  we  can 
provide  in  full  quantity,  for  we  make 


them  ourselves  on 


With  a  Smile”  keeps  on  being  one  of 
the  nice  things  about  telephone  service. 


YOUR  NUMBER  ONE 
PROSPECTS 


for  whatever  equipment  you 
wish  to  sell  are  waiting  to 
read  about  it  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Classified  Ads. 


We  believe  there  is  nothing  more  im¬ 
portant  to  this  country  than  to 
lower  the  prices  of  the  goods  that 
people  buy. 

The  American  people  have  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  government  with¬ 
draw  from  its  attempts  to  control 
prices  in  peacetime.  That  places  the 
responsibility  where  it  belongs — in 
the  hands  of  business  and  industry. 
Not  all  business  can  reduce  prices 
now.  Not  all  can  reduce  by  the  same 
amount. 

Our  company  has  felt  a  duty  to 
act  as  promptly  as  possible.  In  o\ir 
case,  the  business  outlook  now 
makes  it  possible  to  move  toward 
the  goal  of  lower  prices.  The  only 
way  out  of  the  vicious  circle  of 
higher  and  higher  prices  is  to  break 
through. 

We  have  taken  this  step  not  be¬ 
cause  of  present  competitive  condi¬ 
tions  nor  because  of  a  drop  in  de¬ 
mand  from  customers.  We  have 
taken  it  because  of  our  belief  that 
ANY  PRICE  IS  TOO  HIGH  IF  IT 
CAN  BE  REDUCED. 

These  reductions,  which  will  save 
the  users  of  our  products  approxi¬ 
mately  $20,000,000  a  year,  will  be¬ 


come  effective  before  April  1,  and 
will  apply  to  a  selected  list  of  trac¬ 
tor,  fhrm  machine,  motor  truck,  and 
industrial  power  products.  Since  we 
lose  money  on  a  few  of  our  products, 
and  barely  break  even  on  some 
others,  these  reductions  will  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  our  entire  line.  Reductions 
will  be  made  individually  on  prod¬ 
ucts.  Some  will  be  cut  more  than 
others.  Exact  details  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  as  soon  as  possible. 

Our  ability  to  maintain  this  lower 
level  of  prices  will  depend  in  part  on 
what  happens  to  the  prices  and  flow 
of  materials  that  we  buy  from 


others.  Because  we  believe  price  re¬ 
duction  is  vital,  we  are  willing  to 
assume  the  risks  that  eure  involved. 

These  benefits  to  customers  will 
depend,  too,  on  uninterrupted  pro¬ 
duction  at  reasonable  wage  levels. 
This  is  not  a  program  that  can  be 
carried  out  if  it  is  hampered  by 
strikes  or  work  stoppages. 

Our  employes  have  had  substan¬ 
tial  increases  in  pay,  and  wage  ques¬ 
tions  are  currently  being  discussed 
with  many  of  the  unions  with  which 
we  deal.  Stockholders  have  recently 
had  an  increase  in  dividend  rate. 
Having  considered  the  interests  of 
these  two  groups,  we  are  now  making 
these  price  reductions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  third  group — our  customers. 

Business,  to  our  way  of  thinking, 
has  a  social  as  well  as  an  economic 
responsibility.  This  company  has 
long  followed  the  policy  of  operating 
in  the  interests  of  three  groups — its 
customers,  its  employes  and  its 
stockholders.  The  duty  of  the  man¬ 
agement  is  to  see  that  equal  justice 
is  done  as  between  the  three  groups. 

This  price  reduction  program  is 
another  demonstration  of  ovir  policy 
in  action. 


INTERNATIONA!  |0|  HARVESTER 
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CIRCULATION 


Circulators  Warned 
To  Protect  Carriers 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO  —  Circulation  mana¬ 
gers  must  be  alert  to  a  forth¬ 
coming  drive  against  the  use  of 
boy  carriers  and  efforts  to  or¬ 
ganize  all  carriers,  Central 
States  circulators  were  warned 
here  recently  at  their  annual 
spring  meeting. 

Such  warnings  were  voiced 
by  several  speakers,  including 
Shiel  Dunsker,  Cincinnati  Post, 
ICMA  president;  L.  W.  McFet- 
ridge,  Tulsa  World  &  Tribune, 
ICMA  s  ecretary-treasurer;  and 
Jasper  Rison,  Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Times.  Each 
suggested  a  positive  approach  to 
the  problem  of  maintaining 
sound  carrier  relations  as  the 
best  means  of  offsetting  the  re¬ 
formers  and  organizers. 

“We  will  be  challenged  by 
our  publishers  to  maintain 
circulation  revenue,”  asserted 
Rison,  “by  our  carriers  to  main¬ 
tain  their  route  profits  and  by 
reform  forces  to  maintain  condi¬ 
tions  that  cannot  be  challenged 
in  our  relations  with  our  car¬ 
riers.” 

Suggests  4-Fold  Plan 

Rison  offered  a  four-fold  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  the  situation: 

“(1)  To  violate  existing  child 
labor  laws  is  to  invite  more 
drastic  laws  and  more  machin¬ 
ery  for  their  enforcement.  (2) 
We,  as  representatives  of  our 
publishers,  are  charged  with 
more  than  ordinary  diligence  in 
seeing  that  these  laws  are  ob¬ 
served  and  'shut  eye’  evasion 
will  be  of  no  avail,  nor  will 
failure  to  know  be  a  justifiable 
excuse.  (3)  If  we  are  going  to 
maintain  our  carriers  as  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors,  we  must 
see  to  it  that  they  are  such  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  fiction.  (4) 
And  last  but  by  no  means  least, 
it  is  high  time  that  we  check  the 
vocabulary  of  our  organization 
and  eliminate  from  their  daily 
use  such  words  as  hire,  fire, 
supervise,  direct,  control  and 
agent.” 

Central  States  members  ex¬ 
pressed  grave  concern  over  the 
proposed  increase  in  postal 
rates,  pointing  out  that  if  such 
heavy  increases  are  made  in 
second  class  rates,  mail  sub¬ 
scription  prices  will  have  to  be 
rais^  to  meet  the  increased 
costs.  One  circulation  manager, 
whose  paper  has  6,200  mail  sub¬ 
scribers,  reported  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  increase  would  cost  his 
newspaper  an  additional  $15,000 
a  year.  (E  &  P,  March  8,  p.  15.) 

Greater  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  carrier  service  these 
days,  according  to  reports  given 
at  the  meeting,  with  papers  find¬ 
ing  it  is  not  necessary  to  conduct 
as  many  contests  to  maintain 
carrier  interest. 

Rex  Fisher,  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier  and  Press,  suggested 
that  newspapers  should  main¬ 
tain  their  present  circulation 
levels  without  special  offers  or 

S6 


stimulants,  and  that  papers 
should  only  make  an  extra  ex¬ 
penditure  when  they  expect  to 
increase  business. 

“Conditions  of  late  have  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  operate 
under  low  selling  costs,”  he 
said.  “Meanwhile,  maintenance 
costs  have  been  rising  sharply. 
That  is  why  I  consider  it  wise 
to  arouse  our  natural  selling 
instincts  and  plan  no  costly 
stimulants  until  we  see  that  it  is 
necessary.” 

M.  E.  Fisher,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  discussed  the 
value  of  circulation  sales  meet¬ 
ings,  explaining  that  such  meet¬ 
ings  for  the  entire  field  force, 
both  city  and  country,  are  held 
twice  a  year  in  Minneapolis. 
The  underljdng  thought  is  to 
acquaint  everyone  with  circula¬ 
tion  department  plans  and  ob¬ 
jectives,  he  explained,  and  to 
create  better  understanding  and 
cooperation  among  departments. 

Floyd  Hockenhull,  publisher 
of  Circulation  Management, 
pointed  out  that  circulation  rev¬ 
enue  has  saved  the  life  of  many 
newspapers  in  recent  years. 

Ray  McLellan,  Rock  Island 
( Ill. )  Argus,  told  how  that  paper 
has  solved  the  “office  hubbub” 
by  having  carriers  get  their 
papers  at  designated  comers 
and  by  paying  their  weekly  bills 
at  places  within  each  carrier's 
neighborhood,  rather  than  com¬ 
ing  to  the  newspaper  office  each 
Saturday. 

Jess  B.  Birks,  Cedar  Rapids 
(la.)  Gazette,  explained  a  car¬ 
rier  efficiency  plan  which  he 
formerly  used  in  Decatur,  Ill., 
in  which  a  weekly  point  system 
is  used  and  free  tickets  to  the 
movies  offered  to  those  who 
have  a  better  than  90  point  rat¬ 
ing,  with  a  maximum  of  five 
tickets  monthly  to  those  ap¬ 
proaching  the  100%  mark. 

George  A.  Brandenburg,  Chi¬ 
cago  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  discussed  the  importance 
of  meeting  women’s  service 
magazine  competition  by  mak¬ 
ing  newspapers  more  attractive 
to  women  readers. 

Elmer  Schroeder,  Milwavtkee 
Journal,  was  elected  president 
of  Central  States  association, 
succeeding  George  M.  Cowden, 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 
Willard  Horsman,  Bloomington 
(III.)  Pantograph,  was  elected 
vicepresident  and  C.  K.  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Des  Moines  Register  A 
Tribune,  was  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Newly  -  elected  directors  are 
Willis  Schulte,  Kenosha  (Wis.) 
Evening  News;  James  Ailio,  In¬ 
dianapolis  News;  Walter  Aronoff, 
Detroit  Times,  and  Robert  Fur¬ 
man,  Des  Moines  Register  it 
Tribune. 

Life  honorary  membership 
was  voted  to  Charles  Payne, 
retired  Indianapolis  Star  circu¬ 
lation  manager. 


New  officers  ol  Control  Stotos  Circulation  Monagors  Associotieiu 
Loft  to  right  C.  K.  loUerson.  Dos  Moinos  Register  &  Tribune,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer:  George  M.  Cowden.  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citisen  Potriot 
retiring  president*  Elmer  Schroeder.  Milwaukee  loumoL  president: 
ond  Willord  HorsmaiL  Bloomington  (lit)  Pantograph.  Ticepresideat 


Contest  Promotes 
Brand-Name  Ads 

Eight  manufacturers  of  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  brands  dis¬ 
tributed  through  hardware 
stores  are  jointly  sponsoring  an 
advertising  contest  among  deal¬ 
ers  to  promote  brand  conscious¬ 
ness. 

The  manufacturers  are:  Union 
Fork  &  Hoe  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Fayette  R.  Plumb,  Inc., 
Philadelphia;  Stanley  Tools, 
New  Britain,  Conn.;  Yale  & 
Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  Stamford, 
Conn.;  Henry  DLsston  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia;  Carborundum 
Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.,  and 
Lufkin  Rule  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

The  contest  runs  from  March 
15  to  June  15,  1947.  In  the  news¬ 
paper  division  any  ad  which  pre¬ 
sents  the  distinctive  merits  of 
name  brand  items  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  contest  period 
will  qualify. 

T%e  sponsors  do  not  limit  copy 
to  their  own  brand  names. 

Detailed  rules  and  entrance 
blanks  may  be  secured  from  Na¬ 
tional  Hardware  Brand  Names 
Contest,  Union  Fork  &  Hoe  Co., 
9  Buttles  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Deadline  is  June  20. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  In 
three  classifications:  newspaper 
ads  published  in  towns  of  under 
100,000;  newspaper  ads  published 
in  towns  over  100,()00;  best 
printed  pieces  regardless  of  size 
of  town. 

Entries  will  be  judged  by  the 
Brand  Names  Foundation,  New 
York  City. 


Charles  Payne,  left,  who  retired 
recently  alter  36  years  as  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  receives  honorary  liie  mem¬ 
bership  in  Central  States  osso- 
ciation  from  James  G.  Ailio,  In¬ 
dianapolis  News. 


New  Monthly  Out 
On  Brand  Selling 

The  first  issue  of  “Brand 
Merchandising,”  a  digest  of 
newspaper  ads,  window  dis¬ 
plays,  direct  mail  and  other  pro¬ 
motions  designed  to  sell  more 
Brand  Name  merchandise 
through  retail  outlets  has  been 
published  by  the  merchandising 
division  of  the  National  Re¬ 
search  Bureau,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Published  monthly,  “Brand 
Merchandising”  will  focus  at¬ 
tention  on  the  value  of  promot¬ 
ing  Brand  Names  as  a  means  ol 
building  profitable  business  for 
retail  stores. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  FINISHING  MACHINE 


It  takes  but  a  few  seconds  for  this  combination 
machine  to  cut  off  the  tail,  bevel  both  ends,  and  bore 
the  inside  of  the  plate  to  correct  size. 


it 

THEDUPLEX 
PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

BAHIE  CREEK 
MICHIGAN 

New  York  Chicago 
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STATEMENT  OF  i'OOITlOIII 

December  3i,  1946 


ADMITTED  ASSETS 

Cash  in  OfTicp,  Banks  and  Trust  Companies 
United  States  Government  Bonds  .  .  . 

All  Other  Bonds  and  Storks . 

First  Mortgage  Loans . 

Real  Estate . 

Agents’  Balances  Less  tlian  90  days  due  . 
Reinsurance  Recoverahle  on  Paid  Losses  . 

Other  Admitted  Assets . 

Total  Admitted  Assets  .... 


$  31,742,083.29 
43,379,480.50 
84,651,631.82 
176,651.51 
3,497,218.16 
10,291,747.65 
1,856,152.43 
1,819,592.74 
$177,414,558.10 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums . 

Reserve  for  Losses . 

Reserve  for  Taxes . • . . 

Liabilities  under  Contracts  with  War  Shipping  Administration . . 

Reserve  for  Miscellaneous  Accounts . 

Total  Liabilities  Except  Capital . 

Capital . $15,000,000.00 

Surplus  .  53,860,21 1.93 

Surplus  as  Regards  Policyholders . 

Total . 


$  78,273,559.00 
21,691,968.40 
3,944,218.20 
3,696,078.76 
948,521.81 
8108,554,346.17 


$68,860,211.93 

$177,414,558.10 


Lewis  L.  Clarke 

Banker 

Charles  C.  Meyer 

The  Cord  Meyer  Company 

William  L.  1)eBo.st 

President,  Union  Dime 
^nk 

Wilfred  Kurtii 

Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee 

Edwin  A.  Baylf.s 

Dennis,  Atass. 

Cordon  S.  Rentschler 

Chairman  of  the  Board, 
National  City  Bank 
of  New  York 

Robert  Goelet 

Real  Estate 

George  McAneny 

Vice  Chairman, 

Executive  (’ommittee. 

Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co, 


Gly  Cary 

Lawyer 

Harold  V.  Smith 

President 

Harvey  D.  Gibson 

President,  Atanufaeturers 
Trust  Company 

Frederick  B.  Adams 

Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad  Co, 

Robert  W.  Dowling 

President,  City 
Investing  Co. 

George  Gi  nd 

President,  Cleveland 
Trust  Co. 

Harold  H.  Helm 

First  Vice  President, 
Chemical  Bank  A 
Trust  Co, 


NOTE:  Bonds  carried  at  $4,413,915.98  amortised  value  and  cash  $50,000.00 
in  the  above  statement  are  deposited  as  required  by  law.  All  securities  have 
been  valued  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Insurance  Commissioners.  On  the  basis  of  actual  December  31st 
market  values  total  Admitted  Assets  would  be  increased  to  $182,244,632.08 
and  the  Surplus  to  Policyholders  would  be  increased  to  $73,690,285.91. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Flashbulbs  to  Remain 
Scarce  Until  1948 


By  William  Reed 

SUPPLIERS  of  photographic 

equipment  forecast  this  week 
that  there  would  be  no  immedi¬ 
ate  alleviation  of  the  flashbulb 
shortage  which  has  plagued 
American  and  British  news¬ 
papers  since  early  in  the  war. 

Backlog  orders  are  so  great, 
spokesmen  for  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  declare,  that  supply  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  catch  up  with  de¬ 
mand  before  the  end  of  this 
year  or  early  in  1948.  While 
production  for  the  industry  has 
been,  for  the  last  three  months, 
approximately  65%  over  the 
average  for  1941  demand,  in 
terms  of  orders,  has  increased 
fourfold. 

A  certain  proportion  of  this 
probably  is  not  real  demand — 
that  is,  consumers  are  boosting 
their  requests  beyond  actual 
needs — but  manufacturers  esti¬ 
mate  that  real  demand  is  at 
least  three  times  as  great  as  it 
was  before  the  war. 

The  shortage  in  the  United 
States  is  attributed  to  three 
factors:  (1)  increased  use  of 
flashbulbs  by  amateurs;  (2)  in¬ 
creased  number  of  professional 
photographic  establishments;  ( 3 ) 
increased  use  of  flashbulbs  in 
the  newspaper  field. 

Some  observers  assess  the 
number  of  ex-GI  photographers 
to  be  as  high  as  50-60,000.  and 
sales  records  show  that  every 
third  person  in  this  country 
owns  a  camera.  Flash  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  attached  to  popular- 
priced  “drugstore”  cameras 
now  marketing  at  from  $9  to 
$15.  About  500,000  of  these 
products  have  already  been  sold 
and  an  additional  estimated 
2,000,000  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
consumers  before  1948.  Flash¬ 
bulb  distributors  calculate  that 
20  bulbs  will  be  used  in  each 
of  these  per  year. 

The  growth  of  photography  as 
a  hobby  ( the  second  most  pop¬ 
ular  in  the  world,  according  to 
one  recreation  expert)  is  prob¬ 
ably  matched  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  profession.  The 
sizable  number  of  new  inde¬ 
pendent  photo  studios  estab¬ 
lished  by  ex-GIs  with  surplus 
equipment  and  by  press  pho¬ 
tographers  turning  free-lance 
has  also  eaten  up  a  large  share 
of  the  increased  production. 

There  are  indications,  too,  that 
newspapers  themselves  require 
more  flashbulbs  than  during  the 
war.  Small  newspapers  have 
hired  regular  staffers  for  the 
first  time.  Metropolitan  press 
photographers,  like  other  pro¬ 
fessionals.  are  using  more  flash¬ 
bulbs  per  picture  taken  in  order 
to  obtain  better  lighting  effects. 
The  employment  of  two  lamps 
or  more  for  multiflash  jobs  is 
believed  to  have  created  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  of  from  35  to 
40%. 

To  offset  this,  however,  news¬ 


papers  are  attempting  to  use 
fewer  bulbs  per  picture  pub¬ 
lished.  In  other  words,  photog¬ 
raphers  have  been  instructed  to 
take  fewer  shots  of  a  given  sub¬ 
ject.  In  addition,  pictorial  cov¬ 
erage  of  some  newspapers,  at 
least,  Ls  not  what  it  used  to  be. 
Picture  editors,  taking  the 
chance  that  a  first-rate  spot 
news  shot  won’t  be  missed,  are 
not  assigning  photographers  so 
often  to  routine  stories.  Restric¬ 
tion  in  the  size  of  editions  to 
conserve  newsprint  has  also  re¬ 
duced  proportionately  the  use 
of  pictures. 

Papers  that  own  speed-ray 
equipment  are  substituting  it 
wherever  possible  in  order  to 
save  flashbulbs.  Thanks  to  the 
value  of  this  device  for  special 
assignments,  such  as  athletic 
events,  flashbulb  consumption 
may  be  decreased  by  6-8%  this 
year  from  what  it  would  be 
otherwise. 

The  shortage  harassing  Amer¬ 
ican  photographers,  however,  is 
nothing  compared  to  that  in 
Great  Britain.  World  Press  News 
recently  reported  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspaper  group's  Janu¬ 
ary  allocation  of  275  lamps  was 
supposed  to  last  until  April. 
Broken  down,  this  gave  the 
London  Daily  Mail  120,  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  shared  between 
the  London  Evening  News  and 
the  Daily  Mail's  Manchester  and 
Edinburgh  offices.  Three  weeks 
before,  Edinburgh  had  notified 
London  that  it  had  only  25  bulbs 
left.  The  group’s  order  for  1946 
was  for  8,750  of  which  only 
2,125  had  been  received  by  the 
end  of  January. 

An  executive  of  Peeling’s,  the 
largest  wholesale  supplier  of 
flashbulbs  to  tbe  British  press, 
told  the  World  Press  News  that 
before  the  war  the  firm  sold 
500,000  lamps  to  the  press  every 
year,  and  that  now  it  can  supply 
only  about  10  to  15%  of  that 
figure. 

Imports  from  Holland,  a  major 
pre-war  supplier  of  British  flash¬ 
bulbs,  and  from  the  United 
States  have  been  reduced  to  a 
mere  trickle. 

Labor  problems  are  compli¬ 
cating  domestic  production  in 
Britain,  but  one  manufacturer 
has  established  two  new  fac¬ 
tories  in  an  area  where  many 
women  workers  are  available. 
Other  new  plants  are  being  con¬ 
structed,  but  the  Briti^  still 
look  to  imports  as  an  immediate 
aid. 

American  photo  agencies  have 
found  it  necessary  to  sustain 
their  British  bureaus  by  peri¬ 
odic  shipments  of  bulbs. 

■ 

208-Page  Edition 

Wollo  Walla  (Wash.)  Union- 
Bulletin  published  its  annual 
Progress  Edition  on  Sunday, 
Feb.  23,  with  208  pages. 


4  Lensmen  Cited 

Kent.  O. — Citations  for  lead¬ 
ership  in  news  photography 
hove  been  presented  by  Kent 
State  University  to  four  cam¬ 
eramen: 

Julius  Greenfield,  chiet 
photographer.  Akron  (O.) 
Beacon-Journab  Jack  Price, 
former  camera  editor.  Editor 
&  Publisher;  Frank  Scherschel. 
senior  photographer.  Life,  and 
formerly  chief  photographer. 
Milwaukee  Joumab  and  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Sorno,  director  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  Hearst  Newspapers. 

Sports  Editor  s 
Friends  Help 
His  Pet  Charity 

Albany  —  Albany  sports  fans 
have  expressed  their  confidence 
and  respect  for  Charlie  Young, 
veteran  sports  editor  of  the 
Knickerbocker  News,  in  a  rec¬ 
ord  breaking  16,477  ways  this 
winter. 

The  16,477  “ways”  were  all 
dollars  .  .  .  contributions  to  the 
Knickerbocker  News  Sports 
Polio  Fund. 

The  polio  fund  program  is 
now  Young’s  nine-year-old  baby. 
He  has  only  to  announce  it  is 
under  way  .  .  .  and  the  money  i 
comes  in. 

Scores  of  bowling  teams  send 
their  balls  down  the  alleys  to 
roll  up  money  for  the  fund.  In¬ 
door  baseball  teams  bat  out 
homers  for  crippled  children; 
the  golfers  forget  it’s  winter  and 
get  together  for  a  “polio  smok¬ 
er”;  basketball  teams  score  goals 
with  their  contributions. 

Albany  Lodge  of  Elks  and  the 
Albany  Senators  baseball  team 
join  in  a  “Hot  Stove  League” 
session  that  nets  hundreds  of 
dollars. 

Of  course  it  doesn’t  all  hap¬ 
pen  automatically.  It  takes  a 
lot  of  work,  hours  and  hours  of 
it,  by  Charlie  and  his  sports 
desk  confreres,  Warren  Flood 
and  Ben  Danforth.  The  fans 
have  two  ends  in  mind  in  their 
cooperation  ...  to  help  polio 
crippled  children  all  they  can 
and  to  pay  their  respect  to 
Charlie. 

One  of  the  annual  highlights 
of  the  program  is  a  scholastic 
basketball  tourney  that  brings 
six  leading  school  teams  to¬ 
gether  in  a  night  of  basketball 
competition.  This  year  the  pro¬ 
gram  netted  $1,155  for  the  fund. 
The  Hot  Stove  League  Session 
brought  in  $1,073. 

In  all  this  year  more  than 
50  sports  events  were  conducted 
for  the  fund.  In  addition  scores 
of  individuals  stopped  at  sports 
desk  to  leave  their  personal  con¬ 
tributions. 

The  $16,477  raised  is  about 
half  of  the  entire  Albany  contri¬ 
bution  in  the  annual  March  of 
Dimes  campaign. 

Nine  years  ago  sports  fund 
contributors  totaled  $1,017. 


Group  Provides 
Counsel  Service 
On  Classified 

Pasadena,  Calif.  —  Pacific 
Coast  Classified  Advertisino 
Managers  Association  has  est^ 
lished  a  counselling  service  open 
to  all  newspapers  in  the  West  jt 
no  cost  or  obligation. 

Worth  Wright  of  Pasodena 
Star-News,  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  announced  the  plan 
this  week  with  the  appointment 
of  four  veteran  CAMs  as  mAm. 
bers  of  the  panel.  Their  practi 
cal  experience  adds  up  to  more 
than  90  years,  he  noted. 

The  four  who  have  volun 
teered  their  services  to  counsel 
on  classified  advertising  prob¬ 
lems  are  Morton  J.  A.  MacDon 
aid.  Oakland  Tribune;  Clarence 
Diffenderfer,  Stockton  Record 
Kenneth  Flood,  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune  and  Sun;  and 
Harlan  Henry,  Phoenix  (Ariz. 
Times. 

Newspapers  are  invited  to 
mail  their  problems  to  Mr 
Wright. 

■ 

6,000  in  Essay  Contest 

Miami,  Fla.— More  than  6,000 
entries  from  high  schools  were 
received  in  the  Miami  Herald: 
essay  contest  on  world  news 
freedom.  John  S.  Knight  pre 
sented  37  awards,  first  prize  ^ 
ing  a  four-year  scholarship  at 
the  University  of  Miami. 


The  Journal  ol  the  Phototraphic 
Society  ol  America  says:  “Writ¬ 
ten  with  a  lingleness  of  purpow 
( so  rarely  seen  in  books  on  pho¬ 
tography  ) ,  directing  the  autW't 
analysis  and  subject  treatment  to 
but  one  end  —  photo-joumaliim 
.  .  .  The  text  is  non-technical, 
logically  and  interestingly  writ¬ 
ten,  sound  and  practical . . .  The 
book  is  excellently  illustrated 
with  reproductions  of  photo¬ 
graphs  made  by  many  of  the 
foremost  photographers.” 

The  photographer's  and  editor's 
guide  to  creative  camera  work 
i  and  the  picture  story 
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For  BETTER  pictures  •••  shoot  with 


"Frox«n"wilh  flash!  See  how  G-E  Midgets  helped  catch 
’em  in  mid-air  for  free-lance  news  photographer  J.  W. 
Ahrend,  Minneapolis.  These  really  modern  flash  bulbs 
provide  a  punch  of  light  that  can  stop  action,  get  detail, 
give  telephoto  reach.  And  their  midget  size  means 
plenty  in  extra  convenience!  That’s  why  press  photogs 
everywhere  are  using  G-E  Midgets  for  all  their  shots. 


PLANE'S  SPONSOR 

For  the  honor  of  christening 
the  New  York  Daily  News  new 
flying  studio.  Ella  Howe,  who 
joined  the  News  as  a  compositor 
Oct.  10.  1928.  won  the  most  votes. 
Ella  R.  (Ann)  Howe  began  work¬ 
ing  44  years  ago  on  the  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  Daily  Mirror. 


N.  Y.  News  Buys 
Amphibian 
For  Lensmen 


The  New  York  News  picture 
department,  which  has  used  a 
series  of  planes  since  1933,  is 
receiving  delivery  of  a  new  10- 
passenger  amphibian  with  a 
range  of  1.200  miles  and  a  cruis¬ 
ing  speed  of  177  miles  an  hour. 

It  will  be  equipped  with  a  20- 
Inch  aerial  camera  capable  of 
taking  pictures  even  at  the  al¬ 
titudes  which  new  area  restric¬ 
tions  on  planes  may  make  ne¬ 
cessary,  George  Schmidt,  picture 
assignment  editor,  revealed. 

During  daytime  in  summer 
the  department  plans  to  keep 
the  amphibian  moored  at  the 
23rd  Street  landing  on  the  East 
River,  less  than  five  minutes 
from  the  News  darkrooms. 

The  plane  will  be  equipped 
with  a  two-way  telephone  keyed 
to  seven  eastern  cities. 

Ihe  front  cockpit  windows 
have  been  lowered  six  inches 
to  give  the  photographer  more 
space  to  maneuver  his  camera, 
and  the  escape  hatch  and  main 
door  have  been  fitted  with  win¬ 
dows,  hinges  and  special  chairs 
with  straps  so  that  the  camera¬ 
man  may  brace  himself  and  his 
camera  and  “shoot”  from  the 
rear  of  the  plane.  Although  no 
darkroom  is  scheduled,  the  lug¬ 
gage  compartment  is  light-tight. 

The  plane  will  carry  emerg¬ 
ency  cameras  and  supplies  and 
also  a  collapsible  rubber  boat 
to  put  the  photographer  ashore 
after  landings  on  lakes  and 
bays.  The  hotel  problem  is 
solved  as  the  plane  carries  two 
studio  couches. 


Flashed  with  G-E  No.  J  at  1/400  by  Justus  Abrtnd,  Mimteapolis 
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Ayer  Cup  Issue  Mar.  13 

Issues  of  March  13  will  be 
judged  in  the  annual  Ayer  Typ¬ 
ography  Award  contest,  it  was 
announced  this  week.  Entries 
must  be  sent  to  the  Philadelphia 
office  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  by 
April  7. 
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Guild  Head  Specifies 
2  Red-Controlled  Units 


WASHINGTON— The  New  York 

City  and  Los  Angeles  chapters 
of  American  Newspaper  Guild 
are  Communist  •  dominated  but 
the  Philadelphia-Camden  strike 
which  was  followed  by  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  Stern  Newspapers 
was  without  Communist  influ¬ 
ence,  ANG  President  Milton 
Murray  told  the  House  Labor 
Committee  as  its  public  hear¬ 
ings  came  to  a  close. 

Murray  described  his  own  ef¬ 
forts  to  keep  Communists  from 
winning  elective  offlce  in  the 
guild  or  to  ban  them  from  mem¬ 
bership,  but  reminded  the  con¬ 
gressmen  that  they  have  taken 
no  steps  to  purge  a  Communist 
from  their  own  ranks. 

Names  2  as  Communists 

Asked  to  identify  Reds  in 
ANG  by  name,  Murray  men¬ 
tioned  Jack  Ryan,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  New  York 
City  guild,  and  William  Brodie, 
executive  secretary  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  When  Rep.  Richard  Nixon 
of  California,  asked  the  witness 
whether  he  knows  the  ideology 
of  Philip  Connelly  of  the  Los 
Angeles  guild  chapter,  he  re¬ 
plied;  “He’s  at  least  a  fellow- 
traveler.  He  follows  the  Com¬ 
munist  line.” 

(Brodie  denied  he  is  a  Com¬ 
munist.  and  Ryan  declared  his 
political  views  were  his  own 
business.  Both  charged  Murray 
was  playing  politics  in  his  ac¬ 
cusations.  ) 

Rep.  Graham  Barden  read  the 
list  of  ANG  officers  and  asked 
after  each:  “Is  he  a  Commu¬ 
nist?” 

For  each  of  the  first  several 
read,  Murray  answered  in  mono¬ 
tone,  “He’s  an  anti-Communist.” 
When  the  name  of  Dorothy 
Rockwell,  international  vice- 
president,  was  read,  the  witness 
said:  “She’s  a  non-Communist.” 

‘She's  a  Non-Communist* 

Barden  looked  up  from  his 
reading,  and  want^  to  know 
why  the  distinction  had  been 
made. 

“An  anti-Communist,”  Murray 
explained,  “is  one  who  has  en¬ 
gaged  in  actual  campaign  against 
the  Reds.  It  just  happens  that 
she  has  never  been  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  meeting  the 
issue.  She’s  a  non-Communist, 
however.” 

Murray  quoted  from  a  news¬ 
paper  article  to  put  in  the  rec¬ 
ord  that  there  are  fewer  than 
100,000  Communists  in  the 
United  States  and  he  suggested 
that,  since  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  not  all  of  them  are  in 
the  labor  movement,  the  drive 
on  Reds  can  well  be  left  to  the 
unions  without  congressional  ac¬ 
tion  to  back  it  up. 

He  explained  his  comment 
on  the  New  York  City  and  Los 
Angeles  situation  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  suggest  that  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  the  chapter  mem- 
ber^ip  is  communistic  but,  he 
said,  the  “commies  are  eager 
beavers;  they  do  the  jobs  no 
one  else  wants  to  do,  become 


prominent,  and  eventually  domi¬ 
nate  the  organizations  to  which 
they  affiliate.” 

The  cure  to  the  problem  is 
to  expose  them  and  defeat  them 
when  they  seek  office,  he  sug¬ 
gested.  Any  other  course  would 
drive  them  underground,  gain 
sympathy  for  them,  and  win 
membership  from  the  class  that 
likes  “subterranean  existence.” 

Rejecting  the  suggestion  that 
subversive  influences  in  the 
guild  eventually  may  gain  con¬ 
trol  over  editorial  policy,  Mur¬ 
ray  pointed  out  that  publishers 
“always  can  put  them  on  the 
police  beat  or  a  desk  in  the 
rear.”  The  witness  expressed 
the  opinion  that  his  own  fight 
against  the  Communists  may 
have  played  a  part  in  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  staff  of  PM. 

Rep.  Ralph  Gwinn  of  New 
York,  quoting  from  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  1,  1937, 
titled  “News  Without  Bias,”  pro¬ 
tested  that  the  “guild  shop”  has 
placed  publishers  in  the  position 
where  they  cannot  retain  the 
services  of  a  reporter  who  pre¬ 
fers  not  to  be  associated  with 
Communists — a  reference  to  the 
fact  that  an  employe  must  join 
the  guild  within  a  specified 
number  of  days  after  hired. 

Murray,  asked  if  anyone  could 
instance  a  case  where  any  re¬ 
porter  had  refused  to  take  a 
job  because  he  would  be  forced 
into  the  guild,  said  he  had  heard 
of  none. 

ITU  Is  Criticized 

As  to  the  apprehension  that 
guildsmen  slant  their  news  to 
match  the  political  or  sociolog¬ 
ical  line  of  ANG,  Murray  said 
a  recent  publishers’  meeting 
sought  unsuccessfully  to  find 
any  of  its  members  who  could 
provide  an  illustration  of  such 
a  happening.  And,  he  added: 
“A  newspaper  publisher  should 
be  the  last  person  to  nsk  that 
his  reporters  be  intellectual 
eunuchs,  roving  blotting  paper 
for  any  ink  that  might  happen 
to  be  loose.”  The  same  objec¬ 
tion  was  made,  he  pointed  out, 
when  the  typesetters  began  or¬ 
ganizing  100  years  ago,  namely, 
that  they  might  reiuse  to  set 
the  type  for  a  story  with  which 
they  didn’t  agree. 

That  brought  from  Rep. 
Gwinn  a  broadside  against  “this 
lily-white  typographical  union, 
which  is  always  set  up  as  a 
splendid  example  to  follow.” 
Gwinn  charged  that  ITU  feather¬ 
bedding  practices  such  as  in¬ 
sistence  that  the  copy  submitted 
in  mat  form  be  re  set  in  the 
plant,  is  costing  publishers  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  annually. 

Gwinn  expressed  grave  doubt 
that  a  member  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  on  record  in  favor 
of  public  housing  couid  fairly 
present  the  story  of  private  in¬ 
dustry’s  effort  to  clear  slums. 

Murray’s  assertion  that  Pub¬ 
lisher  J.  David  Stem,  by  closing 
his  papers  and  putting  hundreds 
of  persons  out  of  work,  had 


sowed  the  seeds  of  communism, 
was  challenged  by  Rep.  Smith 
of  Kansas.  If  that  is  true.  Smith 
insisted,  the  action  of  unions 
who  keep  their  members  ‘rom 
working  has  the  same  result. 
Murray  replied  there  is  no  case 
on  record  where  unions  refused 
to  negotiate. 

Rep.  MacKinnon  Inquired 
whether  guildsmen  are  required 
to  follow  the  leadership  of  their 
union  leaders  and  carry  their 
thinking  into  news  reports.  The 
ANG  head  said  the  union’s  con¬ 
stitution  specifically  provides 
that  no  member  may  be  penal¬ 
ized  for  anything  he  writes — 
“he  can  write  the  facts  as  he 
sees  them — or  as  the  publisher 
wants  them.  Publishers  some¬ 
times  don’t  like  facts.” 

Murray  agreed  a  Communist 
who  is  a  guild  member  cannot 
write  the  news  fairly  but  placed 
that  incapacity  solely  upon  his 
Communist  Party  membership. 

On  Stand  Three  Hours 

Rep.  Owens  of  Illinois,  wanted 
to  know  if  the  Guild  Reporter 
ever  criticized  the  Soviet  Union. 
Murray  was  unable  to  supply 
an  instance.  Rep.  Barden  called 
attention  to  the  coincidence  that 
the  page  of  the  Guild  Reporter 
which  had  been  placed  before 
him  carried  only  two  advertise¬ 
ments,  one  sponsored  by  friends 
of  the  Spanish  dictatorship  and 
the  other  by  sponsors  of  a  So¬ 
viet  mass  meeting  in  New  York. 

Space  in  the  Guild  Reporter, 
Murray  replied,  is  of  little  value 
to  general  advertisers  and  the 
two  advertisements  mentioned 
were  on  a  “paid  in  advance” 
basis — meant  revenue.  “We’d 
be  glad  to  have  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association 
buy  space,”  he  volunteered. 

Murray  was  on  the  witness 
stand  for  almost  three  hours 
but  most  of  his  time  was  taken 
up  by  questions  of  a  general 
labor  -  management  nature  and 
cost-of-living  statistics. 

He  had  submitted  a  formal 
statement  in  which  he  asked 
that  newspapermen  not  be  clas- 
sifi^  as  professional  persons — 
“not  as  a  matter  of  modesty 
on  our  part,  but  solely  as  a 
matter  of  economics.  It  has 
seemed  to  us  that  the  zealous 
desire  of  some  to  classify  us  as 
professionals  was  not  so  much 
to  enhance  our  dignity  as  to 
preclude  us  from  the  benefits 
of  the  wage-hour  law,  to  deny 
us  overtime  pay  and  to  divorce 
us  from  our  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  agencies.”  Such  action,  he 
continued,  would  split  the  guild 
membership  into  two  classes 
and  destroy  its  bargaining  pow¬ 
er  to  the  advantage  of  employers. 

Legislative  suggestions  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  ANG  head  in¬ 
cluded  : 

A  law  that  when  a  majority 
of  employes  have  designated  a 
union  as  bargaining  agent  all 
employes  to  be  covered  by  the 
contract  should  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union. 

An  amendment  to  the  NLRA 
to  provide  that  any  unfair  labor 
practice  charge  must  be  adjudi¬ 
cated  within  30  days  and  that 
every  petition  for  representa¬ 
tion  must  be  heard  and  the  elec¬ 
tion,  if  one  is  necessary,  com¬ 
pleted  within  60  days. 


Chi.  H-A  Gets  , 
Inside  Facts 
For  Readers 

Chicago— “Tell  It  to  Toppe!* 
is  the  name  of  a  new  coluna 
in  the  Chicago  Herald- Americas, 
which  proposes  to  answer  the 
most  newsworthy  questions  sub¬ 
mitted  by  readers.  The  new 
column  will  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Saturday  Herald- 
American,  Mar.  22,  and  will  be¬ 
come  a  daily  feature  thereafter, 

Roy  Topper,  Herald-Americm 
staff  member,  will  conduct  the 
column  to  which  readers  are  in¬ 
vited  to  write,  wire  or  phone 
their  questions.  Topper  pro¬ 
poses  to  get  “direct  quotes  right 
from  the  horse’s  mouth”  to  all 
questions  submitted  that  are 
considered  worthy  of  answering. 

Questions  will  include  those 
dealing  with  local,  national  and 
international  matters.  Topper 
explained,  indicating  that  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  will  as¬ 
sist  him  in  the  latter  category. 

First  batch  of  questions  rfr 
ceived  by  Topper  this  week  in¬ 
clude  queries  about  the  5% 
Victory  Tax  on  incomes, 
whether  civil  service  employes 
are  eligible  for  Social  Security, 
where  people  can  fish  in  Oii- 
cago  lagoons  and  along  the  Lake 
Michigan  lakefront,  and  whether 
Frank  Sinatra  still  likes  bobby- 
soxers. 

■ 

2  N.  M.  Weeklies  Adopt 
Photo-Ofiset  Printing 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. — The  Santo 
Fe  News  and  the  Espanola  Val¬ 
ley  News,  weeklies,  changed  to 
photo  -  offset  reproduction  on 
March  8.  The  format  also  was 
changed  from  five  to  six  col¬ 
umns.  ’ 

The  papers  have  discontinued 
use  of  typesetting  machines  and 
all  makeup  is  now  done  on  Vari- 
typers.  The  papers  have  an¬ 
nounced  a  policy  of  picture  cov¬ 
erage  of  all  local  events,  and 
two  cars  operated  by  the  papers 
have  been  equipped  with  Speed 
Graphic  cameras. 


MOVING? 

moving,  help  ua 
"  give  you  prompt  eervllce 
by  notifying  ua  In  advance, 
and  by  giving  lu  both  old 
and  new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits 
us  to  copies  enough  only  to 
supply  our  current  subscrip¬ 
tion  Hat.  Back  copies  are 
scarce!  Avoid  loss  of  your 
copies  by  renewing  promptly. 
Watch  your  renewal  due- 
date  on  the  address  section 
of  yoxu  wrapper. 
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Court  Directs 
L  A-  Times  to 
Deal  With  Union 

San  Francisco  —  A  contempt 
Older  to  enforce  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  with  a  news  vendors’ 
union  was  issued  here  March  10 
against  the  Times-Mirror  Co. 
and  four  Los  Angeles  Times 
representatives. 

The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  named  Norman  Chand¬ 
ler,  president:  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  R.  F.  Marx;  Street  Sales 
Supervisor  Jerry  Cohen  and 
City  Circulation  Manager  A.  A. 
Kruzc. 

All  court  costs  “including  cost 
of  printing  the  petition  and 
briefs,  attorney  fees  and  other 
expenses,”  were  assessed  against 
the  Times-Mirror  Co.  The  order 
charged  failure  to  comply  with 
a  June,  1944,  NLRB  decree  is¬ 
sued  on  behalf  of  Los  Angeles 
Newsboys  Local  Industrial 
Union  No.  75  (CIO). 

The  action  followed  a  Feb.  17 
hearing  of  a  Times-Mirror  ap¬ 
peal  against  the  NLRB.  Judges 
Francis  Garrecht,  William  Healy 
and  William  E.  Orr  signed  the 
order  calling  for  an  agreement 
vith  the  union  on  pay,  wages, 
hours  and  other  conditions  of 
employment:  recognition  of  the 
union  as  bargaining  agent  and 
provision  for  reinstatement  of 
newsboys  on  return  from  mili¬ 
tary  duty. 

The  union  was  described  as 
bargaining  representatives  of 
vendors  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Glendale  working  four  hours  or 
more  daily  and  five  days  or 
more  a  week. 

The  order  stipulated  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  shall  begin  in 
seven  days. 

Attorneys  for  the  newspaper 
charged  the  NLRB  petition 
failed  to  establish  contempt, 
stated  the  union  and  Times- 
Mirror  had  never  agreed  to  sev¬ 
eral  features  of  the  proposed 
contract;  that  the  union  had  not 
bargained  collectively  in  good 
faith  since  June  14,  1944;  that 
aid  of  50  unions  had  been  se¬ 
cured  to  aid  in  carrying  out 
bargaining  conditions  and  that 
the  union  had  made  demands 
and  urged  union  members  not 
to  buy  the  Times. 

Mr.  Chandler  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comment  on  the  Circuit 
Court  decision: 

“The  direction  that  we  bar¬ 
gain  in  good  faith  is  nothing 
more  than  we  have  always  tried 
to  do.  The  direction  that  within 
seven  days  we  offer  to  reduce  to 
writing  existing  conditions  cov¬ 
ering  pay,  wages  and  working 
hours  is  what  we  have  always 
stood  ready  to  do  if  requested. 

“We  have  always  recognized 
since  an  election  among  the 
newsboys  that  the  newsboys’ 
union  was  the  exclusive  bargain¬ 
ing  representatives.  In  fact,  we 
refused  to  negotiate  with  other 
unions  who  attempted  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  bargaining  nego¬ 
tiations.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  order  when  analyzed  will 
Indicate  definitely  which  of  the 
many  charges  made  by  the 
hoard  have  been  considered  by 
tha  court  to  have  merit.’’ 


ALWAYS  UPWARD! 
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Just  as  it  is  plausible  to 
make  TOPEKANSAS 
one  word,  expressive  of 
unified  prosperity,  just 
so  the  Topeka  market 
should  be  visualized  in 
terms  of  a  splendid,  pro¬ 
gressive  city  and  21- 
Drive-In  Counties.  40,753 
farms  feed  the  retail  and 
the  wholesale  trade,  hour 
in,  hour  out. 

The  total  coverage  of 
two  —  and  the  ONLY 
two — newspapers,  print¬ 
ed  and  published  in 
Topeka,  reaches  a  total 
of  127%  coverage.  We 
raise  a  lot  o’  grain, 
brother,  hut  that’s  not 
"hay.” 
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1  The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc. 
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Doner  Agency 
10  Years  Old; 

All  Under  37 

This  month,  the  three  offices 
of  W.  B.  Doner  and  Co.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  met  in  Detroit 
and  commemo¬ 
rated  their  10th 
anniversary 
with  a  conven¬ 
tion  consisting 
of  a  sales  meet¬ 
ing  and  adver¬ 
tising  clinic. 

It  was  March 
of  ’37,  that  Wil¬ 
fred  B.  Doner, 

22,  fresh  out  of 
college,  deter¬ 
mined  to  put  to 
use  his  knowl-  Doner 

edge  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion. 
After  some  canvassing  and  pres¬ 
entations.  he  landed  some  re¬ 
tail  accounts.  These-  accounts 
grew.  Expansion  included  three 
associates.  Charles  Rosen,  Ben 
Goldstein  and  Julion  Grace, 
plus  an  enlarged  staff. 

Today  the  agency  has  a  staff 
of  35,  servicing  upward  of  50 
accounts.  Last  year,  the  agency 
found  need  for  a  branch  in  New 
York.  They  decided  upon  Roch¬ 
ester  and  added  the  name  of 
Morry  Storm  as  associate.  The 
following  October,  they  estab¬ 
lished  their  second  branch  of¬ 
fice  in  Chicago,  managed  by 
Marvin  Frank  and  James  Hirsch. 

The  Doner  agency  owns  and 
operates  its  private  plane  which 
ensures  speedy,  efficient  con¬ 
tact  with  clients  and  branches. 
Another  thing  about  this  agency 
is  that  it  is  comprised  entirely 
of  young  persons.  The  oldest  in 
the  organization  is  36.  The  ave¬ 
rage  age,  28. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

To  the  Plans  Board 

THOMAS  W.  RICHEY  has  been 

appointed  a  member  of  the 
plans  board  of  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan.  Inc.,  New  York.  Before 
joining  the  agency  he  was  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of 
Standard  Brands. 

In  New  Spots 

LEONARD  R.  FRIEDEL,  for¬ 
merly  with  Buchanan  and 
Thomas  Advertising  Co.,  Oma¬ 
ha,  has  become  a  partner  In  the 
Los  Angeles  office  of  Olen  & 
Friedel. 

Leroy  B.  Block  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Grey  Advertising, 
New  York,  as  assistant  account 
executive.  Other  newcomers 
are  Patricia  Heyman,  copy  de¬ 
partment,  and  Burton  Zelner, 
assistant  traffic  manager. 

Cecil  Carmichael  has  joined 
the  publicity  department  of 
Benton  &  Bowles,  New  York,  to 
specialize  in  radio  promotion 
and  publicity.  He  comes  to  the 
agency  from  the  advertising  and 
promotion  department  of  NBC. 

Milton  Grossman  has  been 
appointed  director  of  merchan¬ 
dising  for  Hillman-Shane,  Los 
Angeles.  At  one  time  he  oper¬ 
ated  his  own  industrial  design¬ 


ing  and  marketing  organization, 
Barron  Associates,  in  New  York, 
and  formerly  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  Inter-Coastal 
Co.,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 

Stewart  Barbour,  for  the  past 
six  years  a  member  of  the  copy 
department  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  copy- 
writing  staff  of  LaRoche  &  Ellis, 
New  York. 

Jack  G.  Mauder,  formerly  ac¬ 
count  executive  and  director  of 
publicity  with  Platt-Forbes.  New 
York,  has  joined  Borland  Inter¬ 
national  Pettingell  &  Fenton, 
Inc.,  New  York,  as  assistant  to 
the  president. 

Frank  ,T.  Carter,  former  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  the  Los 
Angeles  office  of  Grant  Adver¬ 
tising,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Pacific  National  Advertising 
Agency,  Seattle,  as  an  account 
executive. 

Ora  Dodd  has  been  named 
assistant  to  the  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  research  of  the  James 
Thomas  Chirurg  Co.,  Boston 
office.  Formerly  she  has  done 
research,  program  planning  and 
script  writing  for  Boston  Edison 
Co.,  The  Yankee  Network  and 
Station  KYA.  San  Francisco. 

Howard  Schreiber  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  radio 
time  buying  department  of  Len- 
nen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Previously  he  was  with  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System. 

Wharton,  Jr.,  Named 
GEORGE  W.  WHARTON,  Jr.. 

wartime  chief  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  section  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  has  been  appointed  serv¬ 
ice  and  distribution  manager  of 
the  Brand  Names  Foundation, 
New  York.  Earlier  he  was  an 
account  executive  for  Pedlar  & 
Ryan,  New  York,  and  most  re¬ 
cently  he  has  been  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  manager 
for  Medical  Economics,  Ruther¬ 
ford,  N.  J. 

Agency  Notes 

GEARE  -  MARSTON,  Inc.,  has 

moved  its  Philadelphia  head¬ 
quarters  from  1600  Arch  Street, 
where  it  has  been  located  since 
founded  19  years  ago,  to  21 
South  12th  Street.  The  new 
headquarters  includes  a  com¬ 
plete  motion  picture  projection 
and  radio  audition  room.  Facili¬ 
ties  are  available  for  television 
installation  later. 

The  corporate  name  of  Mc- 
JuNKiN  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been 
changed  to  Gordon  Best  Co., 
Inc.  No  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  structure  or  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  company,  it  is  stated. 

Duane  Jones  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  reports  that  because  of  its 
enlarged  staff  it  has  found  it 
necessary  to  take  additional 
space  at  II  E.  52nd  St.  and  its 
research,  radio  and  accounting 
departments  have  moved  to  this 
location.  Executive  offices  re¬ 
main  at  570  Lexington  Ave. 

Opening  of  a  new  Borland  of¬ 
fice  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  under 
the  direction  of  Jacques  Hirsch, 
is  announced  this  week  by  Ath¬ 
erton  Pettingell,  president,  Bor¬ 
land  International-Pettingell  & 
Fenton.  The  office  is  located  at 
109  Avenue  Louise.  Hirsch  is 


also  in  charge  of  Agence  Bor¬ 
land,  Paris,  and  is  at  present  in 
this  country  discussing  the  plans 
for  further  extension  of  the 
agency  organization. 

Sykes  Advertising  Agency, 
Pittsburgh,  has  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 

George  W.  McMurphey,  re¬ 
cently  with  Brooke,  Smith, 
French  and  Dorrance,  Detroit, 
announces  the  reopening  of  his 
own  advertising  agency  at  210 
N.W.  Broadway.  Portland,  Ore. 
He  left  Portland  in  1941  to  join 
the  Detroit  office  of  J.  Sterling 
Getchell  Advertising  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  was  national  man¬ 
ager  of  war  information  pro 
grams  for  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation. 

Company  Changes 

ALBERT  M.  BEHRENS  has  been 

appointed  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Lentheric,  Inc.,  New 
York.  Behrens  has  been  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Elizabeth  Ar¬ 
den  for  the  past  five  years.  He 
will  have  charge  of  coordinating 
the  Lentheric  advertising  activ¬ 
ities. 

James  N  Krohne,  recently 
director  of  advertising  for  Ekeo 
Products  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  president 
and  director  of  product  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  C.  K.  Turk  Corp., 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  manufacturer 
of  fabric  products  for  both  home 
and  industry  use. 

Ralph  Heaton,  formerly  a 
partner  of  Allen.  Heaton  &  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Cincinnati,  becomes  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Bowman 
Gum,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

John  S.  Pingel  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
Reo  Motors.  Inc,  Lansing.  He 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
coaching  staff  of  Michigan  State 
University  in  Lansing. 

Pierre  F.  Marshall,  formerly 
in  charge  of  advertising  for 
McCormick  &  Co.,  Inc.,  foods, 
Baltimore,  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Mag- 
navox  Company,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.  At  one  time  he  was  a 
newspaper  reporter  and  print¬ 
ing  salesman  in  Chicago. 

Ad  Club  Incorporates 
THE  ADVERTISING  CLUB  of 

New  Jersey  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  to  succeed  and  expand 
the  activities  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Newark,  Leonard  Drey- 
fuss,  president  of  the  club,  has 
announced.  Members  of  the 
Newark  club  automatically  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  new  or¬ 
ganization. 

Personals 

KATHERINE  ROWELL,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been 
elected  to  Beta  Gamma  Sigma, 
honorary  economics  fraternity 
at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

F.  D.  Gordon  has  resigned  his 
position  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Keene  (N.  H.) 
Sentinel  and  has  taken  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  with  the  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Morning  Union  and 
Leader. 


Wonamoker  Ad 
Run  on  Sunday 
For  First  Time 

Philadelphia  —  For  the  first 
time  in  the  nearly  century-old 
history  of  the  John  Wanamaker 
stores,  advertisements  in  behalf 
of  the  merchandise  displayed  in 
trade  emporiums  of  the  late 
Merchant  Prince  appeared  last 
weekend  in  the  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  of  Philadelphia,  breaking 
a  rule  that  had  become  a  tra¬ 
dition. 

Religious  scruples  entertained 
by  Mr.  Wanamaker,  1838-1922 
were  responsible  for  his  scotch¬ 
ing  the  Sunday  advertising  field. 

For  all  of  his  lifetime  Mr. 
Wanamaker  would  not  sanction 
Sunday  advertising.  Even  though 
Wanamaker  money  was  invested 
in  various  Philadelphia  news¬ 
papers,  the  taboo  held  firm. 

In  memory  of  the  revered 
gentleman,  the  rule  has  pre¬ 
vailed  for  the  25  years  after  his 
death.  Wanamaker  daily  ads 
have  often  repeated  the  homely 
philosophies  and  religious  teach¬ 
ings  propounded  by  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Prince  in  his  day,  and 
afterward  revived  as  a  tribute 
to  the  store’s  founder. 

For  many  years  the  ads  of 
the  Strawbridge  &  Clothier  de¬ 
partment  store  also  were  missing 
from  local  Sunday  papers.  Both 
the  Strawbridge  and  Clothiers 
represent  oldline  Philadelphia 
families  having  their  roots  In 
Quaker  descent,  and  here  like¬ 
wise  the  objection  was  largely 
on  religious  grounds.  "niey 
broke  away  some  years  ago. 

Appearance  of  the  Wanamaker 
ads  last  weekend  excited  con¬ 
siderable  comment.  Full-page 
displays  in  both  the  Sunday  In¬ 
quirer  and  the  Sunday  Bulletin 
marked  the  initial  display.  It 
was  the  first  W'anamaker  ad  to 
appear  in  an  issue  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin  for  several  years. 

A  change  in  management  has 
recently  been  effected  in  the 
local  Wanamaker  store.  John 
E.  Raasch  is  the  new  general 
manager.  A  representative  of 
the  Wanamaker  management  in¬ 
dicated  a  principal  reason  for 
the  change  was  the  minimum 
amount  of  advertising  spa« 
available  in  the  Philadelphia 
area. 


WANTED: 

Pony  AutoplotM 

Factory  rebuilt  Pony  AuioplaMi 
urgently  needed.  It  you  own  a 
PONY  with  cooler  attaebad  .  .  • 
mol  M  mss  ...  let  uf  make  you  a 
Ubenl  offer  (or  it.  Send  det^  <o 
wo«a  Winuww  UMainwy  ommitim 
PUInaua,  N.  J.  M.  V.  Mho:  «<  Mi 
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paigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 


iv  the  Wm.  Wrigley  Company  r 

ad  discontinued  by  them  over  I 

-  year  ago,  the  firm  is  running  I 

’  special  advertisement  in  se-  1 

ected  newspapers.  “So  there  1  rr 

j-ill  be  no  misunderstanding,”  it  I  * 

<  headed  The  explanation  is  1 

iat  the  gum  is  left  over  from  I 

ocks  originally  supplied  to  the  \ 

36  Armed  Forces  and  recently  \ 

ut  on  sale  by  the  Government,  \ 

yholesale  buyers  have  in  turn  \ 

660  distributing  it  to  retailers.  i 

itie  ad  emphasizes  that  the  la-  I 

appearing  on  the  Orbit  gum  i 
nis  a  specially  designed  one  I 

or  those  days  and  that  its  I 

tatement  “There  is  no  more  1 

ifrigley.s  Spearmint,  Double-  1 

nint  and  Juicy  Fruit  being  \ 

nade"  no  longer  applies,  of  I 

•ourse.  The  agency  is  the  Ar-  1 

her  Meyerhof!  &  Company,  Chi-  \ 

•ago,  \ 

Brushless  Paint  Test  \ 

TTIUZING  newspapers,  a  test  1 

campaign  on  "Sleek",  brush-  \ 

less  paint,  will  be  opened  in  I 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  next  week  by  1 

the  Miller  Corp.,  Chicago.  Ads  1 

feature  the  fast  one-hour  drying  1 

qualities  of  the  new  paint,  and  1 

explain  how  it  can  be  applied  1 

:o  wood  or  metal  with  an  ordi-  \ 

.lary  cloth  or  may  be  sprayed  1 

on.  Use  of  a  brush  is  not  recom-  I 

mended!  The  resultant  finish,  it  \ 

is  stated,  resembles  a  factory  \ 

baked-enamel  job  with  complete  1 

elimination  of  brush-marks.  Fol-  \ 

lowing  the  experimental  effort  I 

in  Montgomery  plans  are  for  an  I 

(xtended  campaign  east  of  the  I 

Kississippi  by  late  summer.  Car  I 

aids  and  window  displays  I 

aund  out  the  test  program.  Ab-  \ 

ler  J.  Gclulu  &  Associates,  Phil-  I 

delphia,  is  the  agency.  I 

Scooter  Series  \ 

.\N  appropriation  of  four  thous-  I 

and  dollars  per  month  start-  1 

^  this  month,  is  being  set  1 

iside  for  a  comprehensive  ad-  \ 

rertising  campaign  utilizing  1 

lewspapers  and  magazines  by  1 

■ie  American  Moto-Scoot  Com-  \ 

?*NY,  Chicago.  Subject  of  its  ef-  \ 

lort  will  be,  of  course,  its  power  \ 

scooters.  The  appropriation  is 

set  on  a  flexible  per  unit  basis  I 

lod  will  increase  substantially  1 

nth  improvement  in  the  pres-  ' 

mt  rate  of  prcxluction.  Begin- 

aing  in  June  a  series  of  three 

to  seven  600-line  insertions  will  TkJf  T  ] 

appear  in  a  list  of  approximate-  W/ .  I 

If  50  newspapers  throughout 

the  country  in  addition  to  mag- 

uine  copy.  Newspapers  will 

again  be  used  in  a  program  of  Archie 

^operative  dealer  advertising 

MW  being  mapped  out.  Lieber  Cvnthia 

Advertising  Company,  Chicago, 

8  the  agency.  Superman 

Tioveltime  Topics  There  Oiigli 

TRAVELTIME,  new  travel  mag- 
•aine,  announces  the  appoint- 
Mnt  of  the  Philip  Ritter  Co.,  llyf  1 

S  IvlcLiLd  I 

w®  and  subscription  advertis- 
®|.  Plans  are  for  newspaper, 

"■agazine  and  radio  use  as  well 
M  trade  papers  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  — 
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Reader  Study  Issued 
On  Washington  by  4- A 


PUBLICATION  of  a  1946  News¬ 
paper  Reader  Survey  for 
Washington,  D.  C..  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

First  in  a  new  series  of  AAAA 
Newspaper  Reader  Surveys  for 
leading  U.  S.  markets,  the  study 
was  mado  by  Elmo  Roper  under 
general  direction  of  the  AAAA 
Committee  on  Daily  Newspap¬ 
ers  and  was  financed  by  all 
Washington  newspapers  —  the 
Kews,  Post,  Star,  and  Times- 
Herald. 

The  survey  is  an  analysis  of 
circulation  and  reading  of 
Washington  newspapers  in  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations’ 
(ABC)  City  and  Retail  Trading 
Zones. 

3  Factors  Studied 

Survey  data  is  based  on  inter¬ 
views  with  residents  of  the  area 
15  years  old  and  over.  Respon¬ 
dents — classified  by  economic 
levels,  race,  age  and  sex — re¬ 
ported  ( 1 )  whether  they  bought 
any  of  the  papers,  (2)  whether 
they  read  any  of  the  papers,  and 
(3)  whether  any  of  the  papers 
was  present  in  their  home. 
Breakdown  of  the  circulation 
of  each  newspaper  is  shown  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Information  is  also  included 
on  the  extent  of  overlapping  of 
circulations.  Separate  figures 
are  given  for  an  average  week¬ 
day  and  an  average  Sunday. 

H.  H.  Kynett,  chairman  of 
the  newspaper  committee  and 
partner  in  Aitkin-Kynett  Co., 
Philadelphia,  gives  special  cred¬ 
it  to  the  service  rendered  by  the 
Washington  publishers. 

“If  advertising  is  placed  in 
the  paper  or  papers  which  are 
best  suited  to  it.  then  the  adver¬ 
tising  has  a  better  chance  of 
success,”  he  said.  “Succe.ssful 
advertising  builds  new  adver¬ 
tisers  and  more  repeat  business. 
The  surveys  thus  contribute  to 
the  development  of  advertising 
as  a  whole. 

“We  hope  that  publishers  in 
many  other  cities  will  sponsor 
additional  surveys  soon,  so  that 
information  may  be  made 
available  for  all  the  leading 
markets.” 

'Readership'  Not  Covered 

The  AAAA  surveys  are  not 
“readership”  studies  and  thus 
differ  from  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation.  They  were  started 
10  years  before  the  Foundation 
was  established,  and  the  AAAA 
has  offered  to  turn  them  over 
to  toe  Foundation  whenever  it 
is  in  a  position  to  undertake 
them. 

In  an  earlier  series,  published 
between  1928  and  1939,  similar 
studies  were  made  in  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Detroit,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  City,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington. 

Because  of  the  great  popula¬ 
tion  shifts  in  Washington  since 
the  1940  census,  Mr.  Roper  used 


a  technique  described  as  “modi¬ 
fied  area  sampling.”  The  sample 
obtained  checks  closely  with  es¬ 
timates  obtained  from  govern¬ 
ment  sources. 

The  survey  was  directed  by  a 
special  subcommittee  of  Mr.  Ky- 
netfs  group.  Members  of  the 
subcommittee  are  George  Dibert 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
chairman:  H.  M.  Billerbeck, 
Alley  &  Richards,  Inc.;  L.  M. 
Malitz.  Warwick  &  Legler.  Inc. 

Copies  have  been  distributed 
to  each  office  of  AAAA  member 
agencies  and  are  available  to 
those  outside  the  association  at 
$10  each. 

p 

Kansas  City  Star's 
Capital  Chief  Dies 

Washington — Theodore  C.  Al¬ 
ford,  61.  chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  a  newspaperman  since 
1907,  died  here  March  16  after  a 
long  illness. 

He  began  newspaper  work 
with  the  Kansas  City  Times 
upon  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Kansas  and  soon 
after  went  to  the  Star.  He  be¬ 
came  a  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  in  1928,  succeeding  Roy  A. 
Roberts,  now  president  of  the 
Star.  For  the  past  two  years  he 
had  written  an  editorial  column 
on  national  affairs. 

Mr.  Alford  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Press  Club  and  the 
Gridiron  Club.  He  was  born  in 
Lawrence.  Kan. 

■ 

$25,00C  Suit  Filed 
By  Book  Publishers 

Charlotte.  N.  C. — A  $25,000 
damage  suit  brought  by  George 
Macy  Co..  Inc.,  against  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  is  on  file  with  the  Clerk 
of  Superior  Court  at  Charlotte. 
■Rie  plaintiff  charged  that  on 
Feb.  16,  1946,  an  article  written 
by  Clip  Boutell  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  “Authors  Are  Just  Like 
Other  People,”  held  it  up  to 
ridicule. 

The  article  allegedly  made  ref¬ 
erences  about  “The  Limited 
Editions  Club”  and  “The  Heri¬ 
tage  Press”  to  which  the  plain¬ 
tiff  concern  took  exception. 

■ 

Experts  Meet  Public 
At  Home  Exposition 

Cleveland,  O. — Sixty-eight  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  firms  in  the  fields 
of  building,  finance,  real  estate, 
interior  decoration  and  land¬ 
scaping  joined  with  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  in  offering  a  public 
service  at  the  Home  and  Flower 
Show  here  recently. 

The  experts  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  eight  hours  daily  for  eight 
days,  in  the  Press’  “Meet  the 
Experts”  exhibit  where  they 
discussed  the  problems  of  home 
making  and  home  building  with 
hundr^s  of  persons. 


Mormon  Edition 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — The 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  will 
feature  a  Centennial  issue 
April  6,  to  honor  the  trek  of 
the  Mormon  Pioneers.  Included 
in  the  issue  will  be  72  roto¬ 
gravure  pages  of  historic  pic¬ 
tures.  Six  pages  will  appear 
in  four-color  process. 

Representatives 
See  Bureau's 
Service  Aids 

A  complete  review  of  the 
many  services  now  available  to 
newspaper  advertising  represen¬ 
tatives  from  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  bureau  this  week 
to  more  than  100  executives  and 
salesmen  from  the  New  York 
chapter  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives. 

“The  integration  of  the  bu¬ 
reau’s  work  with  that  of  the 
sales  force  of  the  newspaper 
industry — biggest  sales  force  of 
any  medium — is  proceeding  fas¬ 
ter  and  faster,”  Alfred  B.  Stan¬ 
ford,  the  bureau’s  national  di¬ 
rector,  emphasized  in  opening 
the  three-hour  session. 

“M  any  times  in  recent 
months,”  Stanford  continued, 
“the  value  of  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  representatives  and  the 
bureau  has  been  proved.  In 
many  cases,  where  representa¬ 
tives  have  first  seen  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  called  on  the  bureau 
for  aid  which  the  bureau  alone 
can  give,  the  results  have 
proved  the  soundness  of  closer 
integration.” 

Two  slide  -  film  presentations 
currently  being  shown  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  advertising  agency 
executives  —  “Grass  Roots  and 
Greater  Profits — A  Community 
Approach  to  National  Market¬ 
ing”  and  “Public  Opinion  Is 
Local” — together  with  “The 
Daily  Newspaper,”  a  slide-film 
designed  primarily  for  dealer 
audiences,  were  included  in  the 
program. 

Harold  S.  Barnes,  the  bu¬ 
reau’s  associate  national  direc¬ 
tor.  introduced  “Grass  Roots  ” 
while  “The  Daily  Newspaper” 
was  narrated  by  John  C.  Ottin- 
ger,  Jr.,  director  of  promotion. 

Plans  for  a  nationwide  speak¬ 
ers’  bureau  were  outlined  by  L. 
Alven  Bennett  of  the  national 
staff.  The  speakers’  bureau  will 
provide  material  on  newspapers 
and  newspaper  advertising  and 
offer  a  continuing  liaison  serv¬ 
ice  in  arranging  dates  before 
important  meetings  and  conven¬ 
tions  for  newspaper  executives. 

An  outline  of  the  research 
material  available  through  the 
bureau’s  county  by-county  mar¬ 
ket  data  study  was  given  by 
William  G.  Bell,  research  di¬ 
rector. 

The  effect  of  local  newspaper 
advertising  on  the  sale  of  gro¬ 
cery  products  was  illustrated 
by  David  Orthwein  of  the  na¬ 
tional  staff. 


Chandler  to  Rule 
On  Ball  Players 
As  Columnists 

Can  a  prominent  baseball 
player  write  a  column  in  i  I 
daily  newspaper?  ! 

And,  if  so  can  he  also  diseosi 
other  prominent  baseball  figura 
candidly  in  that  column? 

Those  are  two  questions  thit 
confront  Baseball's  High  Com¬ 
missioner,  A.  B.  (Happy)  Chan 
dler,  after  the  lodging  of  a  com 
plaint  by  Larry  MacPhail,  presi 
dent  of  the  New  York  Yankees 
against  Leo  Durocher,  managet 
of  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers,  who 
is  writing  a  daily  feature  in  tho 
Brooklyn  Eagle  called  “Duroch 
er  Says.” 

Incensed  by  several  articlei 
appearing  under  Durocher’s  by¬ 
line  earlier  this  month,  Mac 
Phail  has  asked  Chandler  to 
take  action  against  the  col 
umnist  and  two  other  officials  ol 
the  Dodgers  for  “conduct  detri 
mental  to  baseball.”  MacPhail 
added  that  Durocher  libeled  him 
in  one  of  the  pieces.  The  com 
plaint  presented  relates  to  arti 
cles  in  which  Durocher  is 
charged  with  stating  that  Mac 
Phail  sought  to  get  him  to  man 
age  the  Yankees. 

Commissioner  Chandler,  who 
has  set  a  hearing  later  this 
month,  told  reporters  that  “it 
was  time  Durocher  decided 
whether  he  is  a  baseball  man 
ager  or  a  columnist.”  On 
March  18,  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  quoted  Chandler  as  say 
ing:  “Somebody  may  wind  up 
getting  kicked  out  of  baseball. 
I'm  taking  off  my  kid  gloves  and 
I  intend  making  things  tough 
for  the  baseball  people  who 
won’t  toe  the  line  and  whose 
conduct  I  consider  detrimental 
to  baseball.” 

Named  in  the  charges,  with 
Durocher,  aae  Branch  Rickey, 
president  of  the  club,  and  Har¬ 
old  Parrott,  traveling  secretary 
who,  MacPhail  says,  is  Du¬ 
rocher’s  ghost-writer.  Parrott 
is  a  former  sports  writer  on  the 
Eagle. 

The  Durocher  column  ap¬ 
peared  briefly  last  year  and  re¬ 
sumed  when  the  Dodgers  went 
into  Spring  training  down  South 
some  weeks  ago.  It  was  syndi¬ 
cated  in  1946. 


Australia 

•  Th*  only  {ournal  qivtng  Hm 
n«w»  of  advorfitari,  advaftll- 
Ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commtrcial  broadcasting  In 
Australia  and  Na«r  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  talas  cam¬ 
paigns  or  ara  Intarastad  la 
thasa  tarrltorlas  raad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Sydney,  Anttralia 

Publlshad  Monthly.  Subscription  rat*  Il'fV 
pnr  ynnr  post  Iron 

G.  W.  WARNECKE,  AMERICAN  »»*. 

Suita  1700,  Timas  Towar, 
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lAJ/iat  does  a  doctor  know  aLout  ADVERTISING? 


admit  Vm  more  at  home  with  a  fever  chart 
than  a  sales  chart,  but  I  want  to  pass  on  some 
information  that  I  think  is  relevant  to  sales. 


I  "I  have  in  mind  the  survey  on  national  health 

\  recently  made  by  the  Research  Council  for 

Economic  Security,  based  on  a  number  of  fac- 
■  tors,  like  mortality  rates,  sanitation,  draft  rejections, 
f  and  so  on.  And  I  invite  you  to  examine  the  records 
of  the  New  England  States  in  this  respect. 

"Connecticut  is  first  of  all  the  48  States.  Massachusetts 
is  second;  Rhode  Island  is  founh;  New  Hampshire  is 
tenth;  Vermont,  seventeenth;  and  Maine,  twenty-eighth. 

"As  a  doctor  I  know  that  good  health  stems  from  a 
high  standard  of  living.  As  an  adveniser  you 
should  know  that  high  living  standards 
/  are  directly  related  to  sales.  Am  I 


?';'j 


iiim'lM  a  to 

f  i'.-Rvr'i  odt  . 

Cfr&C  6Jti 


Right,  doctor!  New  En¬ 
gland’s  high  health  record 
is  just  another  indication 
of  the  richness  of  the  New 
England  sales  market. 
And  this  market  can  be 
yours  through  the  use  of 
New  England’s  fine  news¬ 
papers,  with  their  3,607,- 
391  coverage  of  New 
England’s  2,201,401  occu¬ 
pied  dwellings. 
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ellfthe  new  NEW  ENGLAND 
through  NEWSPAPERS 


MAINE— Bangor  Daily  News  (M).  NEW  HAMKHIR^-Concord  Monitor.4>atrlot  (E),  Kaono  Santinal  (E),  Manchattar  Union  iMdar  (MEE). 
VERMONT — Barra  Timai  (E),  Bannington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington  Frao  Prass  (M).  MASSACHUSETTS— Athol  Daily  Nawt  (E),  Bavorly  rimaa 
(E),  Boston  Globa  (MAE),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston  Pott  (H),  Boston  Pott  (S),  Boston  Raeord  A  Amarican  (MAE),  Boston  Sunday  Advor- 
tlsar  (S),  Brockton  Entarprlia  A  Timas  (E),  Capa  Cod  Standard-TImos,  Hyannii  (E),  Fall  RIvor  Herald  Nows  (E),  Rtchburg  Sentinel  (E),  HavoN 
hill  Gazette  (E),  Lawrence  Eagla-Trlbuna  (MAE),  New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard-TTmos  (S),  New  Bedford  Standard  Timas  (E),  North  Adams 
Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gaiatta  (E),  Waltham  Nawt  Tribune  (E),  Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening  Gazatto 
(MAE),  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S).  RHODE  ISLAND— Pawtucket  TTmat  (E),  Watt  Warwick  Pawtucket  Valley  Dally  Timet  (E),  Provi¬ 
dence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M),  Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E).  CONNECTICUT— Bridgeport  Pott  (S),  Bridgo- 
port  Post-Telegram  (MAE),  Danbury  Nawt-TImat  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Timas  (E),  Marldao  Journal 
(E),  Meriden  Record  (M),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven  Register  (EAS),  New  London  Day  (E),  Norwalk  Hour  (E),  Norwich  BuUotIa 
end  Record  (MAE),  Watarbury  Republican  A  American  (MAE),  Waterbury  Republican  (EAS). 
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NEW  JERSEY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

Newsprint  Outlook 
Dark,  Jobbers  Report 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 

TRENTON,  N.  J.— Small  crumbs 

of  comfort  fell  to  publishers 
from  all  over  the  Garden  State 
who  flocked  to  the  Stacy-Trent 
Hotel  here  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day, 
the  lure  a  symposium  under  the 
arresting  title  of  “What  About 
Newsprint?” 

The  occasion  was  the  91st  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association,  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  250  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  and  more  than  half 
of  them  represented.  Honored 
guest  was  New  Jersey’s  Gover¬ 
nor-elect,  Alfred  E.  Driscoll. 

Governor  Driscoll  entered  a 
plea  for  closer  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  matter  of  law  en¬ 
forcement. 

Deplores  Loss  of  Dailies 

He  deplored  the  recent  pass¬ 
ing  ol  the  Camden  Courier-Post, 
saying: 

“Lack  of  this  medium  already 
has  seriously  handicapped  the 
business  prosperity  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  south  Jersey  area,  and 
continuation  of  the  loss  will 
only  further  impair  the  econ¬ 
omy.  Your  State  government 
views  the  survival  of  newspa¬ 
pers  with  objective  interest,  be¬ 
cause  we  know  what  happens 
when  communities  lose  their 
press." 

For  the  symposium  on  news¬ 
print,  an  expert  panel  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  Cranston  Williams, 
ANPA’s  general  manager;  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Daley,  Washington  rep¬ 
resentative,  National  Editorial 
Association,  and  Charles  E.  Mo¬ 
reau,  publisher  of  five  northern 
New  Jersey  papers. 

A  champion  of  the  weeklies  in 
Washington  hearings,  Mr.  Mo¬ 
reau  enlivened  the  proceedings 
by  demanding  a  “more  even” 
distribution  of  newsprint  to  pub¬ 
lishers  of  small  dailies,  and  in 
particular  the  weeklies,  declar¬ 
ing  that  9,000  weeklies  consum¬ 
ing  63,000  tons  annually  use 
only  one  and  one-half  per  cent 
of  the  total  available  supply. 

“We  are  told  that  there  was 
an  increase  of  23%  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  in  1946 
over  the  preceding  year,”  he 
said.  “If  there  had  b^n  a  pro¬ 
portionate  distribution  of  this 
23%,  then  weeklies  would  have 
received  15,000  more  tons  than 
they  did.  Apparently  the  only 
solution  to  the  newsprint  prob¬ 
lem  is  more  mills;  but  until  that 
happens,  my  suggestion  is  that 
you  fellows  keep  on  agitating 
until  you  get  a  more  equal  dis¬ 
tribution.” 

Telling  of  surveys  conducted 
by  NEA,  Mr.  Moreau  said  61  job¬ 
bers  were  queried  on  prospects 
for  1947.  About  50%  said  not 
more  than  for  the  years  1945- 
46.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
jobbers  reported  they  had  been 
cut  down,  some  of  them 


as  much  as  65%.  Twenty -two 
mills  in  North  America  replied 
they  were  giving  first  attention 
to  their  regular  long-time  cus¬ 
tomers. 

To  most  small  newspapers  of 
the  country,  continued  Mr.  Mo¬ 
reau,  the  question  of  keeping 
afloat  or  going  in  the  red  is  a 
matter  of  two  or  four  more 
pages  weekly.  It  seems  the 
mills  are  going  back  to  prewar 
servicing  sch^ules,  he  added, 
“and  personally  I  think  the  out¬ 
cry  has  hardly  begun,  with  mat¬ 
ters  to  get  worse  in  from  three 
to  six  months.” 

With  a  plea  for  publishers  to 
stand  together,  sharing  news¬ 
print  with  their  neighbors  in 
emergencies,  Mr.  Williams  re¬ 
iterated  previous  statements 
that  there  is  going  to  be  very 
little  additional  paper  available 
this  year  than  in  1946.  This 
hope,  he  said,  depends  largely 
upon  whether  Canada  is  going 
to  be  able  to  deliver  200,000  ex¬ 
tra  tons,  plus  the  possibility  of 
some  imports  from  Finland  and 
Sweden. 

Rationing  Held  Unlikely 

“The  chances  are  better  than 
even  that  we  won’t  go  back  to 
rationing,”  he  said,  “although 
you  never  can  tell  what  will 
happen  in  Washington.  Certain¬ 
ly,  if  you  restore  controls  in  the 
U.  S.,  there  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
trols  established  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Government  to  assure 
proper  channeling. 

“Fly  in  the  ointment  is  that  if 
you  restore  L-240,  there  is  no 
way  in  which  you  can  compel 
Canadians  to  sell  what  they 
have  been  selling  to  long-time 
customers  to  new  customers.” 

In  reply  to  a  question  from 
the  floor,  Mr.  Williams  held 
there  was  little  hope  of  relief 
in  reviving  on  a  nationwide 
scale  the  newspaper  waste  re¬ 
clamation  projects  popular  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  He  said  the  cost 
of  getting  this  waste  paper  back 
to  the  mills  in  carload  lots — all 
the  mills  being  located  in  re¬ 
mote  points — was  virtually  pro¬ 
hibitive. 

“As  for  you  weeklies,”  he 
counseled,  “the  obvious  thing 
for  you  to  do,  when  plenty  re¬ 
turns,  is  to  make  your  mill 
connections,  instead  of  contin¬ 
uing  to  lean  on  merchants  and 
jobbers.” 

Middle  West  Papers  Hit 

Dark  pictures  were  painted 
by  Mr.  Daley  as  he  related  how 
NEA  had  sent  questionnaires  to 
6,000  newspapers  more  than  a 
week  ago.  Replies  already  are 
coming  in,  showing  the  weeklies 
in  many  states  are  hard  hit. 
Principal  complaints  come  from 
the  Middle  West,  with  such 
states  as  Illinois,  Missouri  and 
Iowa  in  distress,  and  California 
having  a  strug^e. 


"It’s  a  pretty  dark  situation,” 
he  said.  “Yet,  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  group  in  NEA  has  asked  for 
a  return  to  government  con¬ 
trols.” 

Charging  newsprint  is  being 
made  “a  political  football”  in 
Washington,  Mr.  Daley  said  the 
situation  was  further  aggra¬ 
vated  by  impending  increases  in 
postal  rates.  From  lists  of  speci¬ 
men  cases  he  demonstrated  how 
some  publishers  are  going  to 
pay  increases  three  to  four 
times  greater  than  postal  rates 
they  have  been  paying.  And  it 
was  his  opinion  that  further  in¬ 
creases  in  newsprint  prices 
might  be  expected. 

Services  provided  by  ANPA’s 
Bureau  of  Advertising  were  ex¬ 
ploited  at  an  afternoon  session 
for  dailies.  Karl  Moore,  of  the 
bureau’s  retail  division,  told 
how  the  retail  trade  is  finding 
competition  coming  back  and 
newspaper  representatives  find¬ 
ing  the  services  provided  by  the 
bureau  invaluable  in  handling 
the  retailers,  particularly  with 
the  monthly  planning  calendars 
and  charts  provided  by  the 
studies  of  Phil  White  in  Colum¬ 
bia  City,  and  the  bureau’s  own 
new  book  titled  “Let’s  Talk  Re¬ 
tailing.” 

Dr.  Woodrow  C.  Jacobs,  De¬ 
partment  of  Climatology,  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau,  related  how 
the  press  and  the  meteorologists 
could  advantageously  get  to¬ 
gether  in  working  out  forms  for 
presenting  longer-term  weather 
reports  that  would  help  busi¬ 
ness  men.  Douglas  Taylor,  of 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  presented 
“Partners  in  Progress,”  a  film 
centering  on  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry. 

’The  weeklies  had  a  session  in 
which  Nathan  S.  Parsons,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  East  Orange 
Record,  spoke  on  “Frequency  vs. 
Volume  Rates.”  Miss  Eleanor 
Horton,  of  the  Ridgewood  Her¬ 
ald-News  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  discussed  “Advertising 
Layout  and  Selling.” 

2  Awards  for  Newark  News 

Winners  of  highway  safety 
awards  made  by  NJPA  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Governor  Driscoll. 
Winners  for  the  best  general 
campaigns  conducted  during  the 
past  year  were  the  Newark  Eve¬ 
ning  News  for  the  dailies,  and 
the  Cranford  Citizen  and  Chron¬ 
icle  for  the  weeklies.  Best  edi¬ 
torials  were  presented  in  the 
Newark  Evening  News  and  the 
Hunterdon  County  Democrat. 

Much  interest  attached  to  the 
announcement  of  winners  in 
NJPA’s  first  annual  series  of  ad¬ 
vertising  awards,  these  being 
presented  by  President  Thomas 
C.  Summerill,  publisher,  Penns 
Grove  Record.  Winners  were: 

For  the  best  individual  adver¬ 
tisement  published  during  1946: 
(dailies)  1.  Elizabeth  Daily 
Journal;  2,  Morristown  Daily 
Record;  3,  Jersey  City  Jersey 
Journal.  Weeklies:  1,  Ridge¬ 
wood  Sunday  News;  2,  Madison 
Eagle;  3,  Ridgewood  Herald- 
News. 

For  the  best  campaign  or  se¬ 
ries  of  advertisements  published 
during  1946:  (Weeklies)  1, 
Mt.  Holly  Herald;  2,  Ridgewood 
Sunday  News;  3,  Madison  Eagle. 
(Dailies)  1,  Atlantic  City  Press; 


'Jury'  from  ASNE 

The  editors  shown  revin. 
ing  Pulitzer  Awards  enbiti 
(E  &  P.  March  IS,  Page  11) 
are  members  of  the  Americat 
Society  of  Newspoper  E4 
tors.  The  "jury''  was  appoint 
ed  by  President  Wilbur  Foi. 
rest  at  the  request  of  the  Ad 
visory  Board,  putting  into  d 
feet  a  new  arrangement  in 
which  the  ASNE  participotM 
in  the  selection  of  Pulititt 
Awards  wiimers. 

2,  Asbury  Park  Press;  3,  £lt» 
beth  Daily  Journal. 

For  the  best  specially  pn 
pared  advertisements  by  newt 
paper  staffs:  (Dailies)  1,  Morrii 
town  Daily  Record;  2,  Asbur; 
Park  Press;  3,  Elizabeth  Doili 
Journal.  (Weeklies)  1,  Ridjf 
wood  Sunday  News;  2,  Ridge 
wood  Herald-News. 

Bowman  Elected  President 
NJPA’s  annual  Joumalisn 
award,  announced  by  Jame 
Kerney,  Jr.,  editor,  Trento 
Times,  went  this  year  to  Richart 
S.  Kain,  a  senior  in  the  journal 
ism  school  at  Rutgers  Univei 
sity,  who  was  adjudged  the  mos 
likely  to  succeed  in  a  career  k 
journalism.  It  was  announcec 
NJPA  has  planned  for  the  an 
nual  award  of  a  fellowship  k 
journalism,  the  first  award  to  be 
made  at  the  1948  convention. 

New  officers  were  elected  a: 
follows:  President,  Willard  Bow 
man,  Newark  Star-Ledger;  vice 
presidents,  Richard  Stanton. 
Sussex  County  Independent,  and 
Robert  Crane,  Elizabeth  Doilg 
Journal;  treasurer,  Hugh  N 
Boyd,  New  Brunswick  Doily 
Home  News. 

Board  of  directors:  Dow 
Drukker,  Jr.,  Passaic  Herald 
News;  Graham  L.  Schofield, 
Bridgeton  Evening  News;  Wal¬ 
ter  M.  Dear,  Jersey  City  Jersey 
Journal;  Edward  B.  Haines. 
Paterson  Evening  News;  John 
Kerney,  Trenton  Times:  Ben 
nett  Fishier,  Ridgewood  Herald- 
News;  Charles  Ray,  Cranford 
Citizen  &  Chronicle;  Charles 
Moreau,  Orange  Transcript:  G. 
Wallace  Conover,  Somerset  Mu- 
senger  Gazette;  George  W. 
Parker,  Tuckerton  Beacon,  and 
Tom  C.  Summerill.  Penns  Grove 
Record. 

■ 

For  'Lady  Borden' 

A  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  will  launch  the  newest 
star  in  the  list  of  Borden  Co. 
products  —  Lady  Borden  Ice 
Cream.  Beginning  April  1,  a 
full-scale  promotion,  including 
newspapers,  will  be  used. 


WORTH  WAKING  FOR 

Yes,  thousands  are  glad  they 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that 
Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 
Ads  are  tops  in  need-filling. 
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•Subsidy'  Postal  Rate 
Denied  by  Publishers 

continued  from  page  7 

degree  where  second-class  use 
practically  vanish.  He  in¬ 
stanced  the  experience  of  one 
newspaper  whose  circulation  in¬ 
creased  106%  over  a  period  of 
15  years  while  postal  charges 
increased  only  13.6% — because 
other  cheaper  and  better  meth¬ 
ods  of  distribution  were  found. 

Horne  warned:  “Newspapers 
regard  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  as  they  do  any  other  busi¬ 
ness  agency  of  distribution  and 
transportation  and  will  use  that 
agency  only  when  it  can  offer 
lietter  service  at  cheaper  rates 
than  its  competitors.  The  fact 
that  its  service  is  not  now  better 
and  cheaper  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  only  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  newspaper’s  circu¬ 
lation  goes  into  the  mails,  under 
the  present  rate  structure. 

“What  may  happen  in  the  face 
of  a  400%  increase  in  rates,  it 
seems  obvious,  is  that  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  withdrawn  entirely 
from  the  mails,  and  the  Post 
O&e  Department  will  lose  the 
approximately  $26,000,000  in 
revenue  provided  by  second- 
class  in  1945,  with  no  apprecia¬ 
ble  decrease  in  the  cost  of  its 


heavier  the  burden  on  the  small 
newspapers  and  on  people  living 
in  rural  communities.’’ 

The  advice  of  former  Post¬ 
master  General  Frank  Walker 
was  recommended  to  the  con¬ 
gressional  committees.  When  the 
subject  of  revising  second-class 
rates  was  up  in  1942,  Walker 
testified: 

“If  no  second-class  matter 
were  in  the  mails,  it  would  not 
thereby  eliminate  a  proportion¬ 
ate  share  of  the  departmental 
personnel,  the  inspection  force, 
the  clerks,  the  carriers,  the 
laborers,  the  Railway  Mail 
clerks,  the  rural  carriers,  rent, 
light  and  fuel  because  it  is  not 
possible  to  eliminate  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  personnel,  the  equip¬ 
ment.  the  buildings,  the  mail 
cars  and  the  trucks  of  the  postal 
establishment  that  are  handling 
the  work-load  of  second-class 
matter.  We  have  no  post  offices 
or  parts  of  post  offices,  designed, 
equipped  and  maintained  to  han¬ 
dle  second-class  mail  exclu¬ 
sively.” 

Representatives  of  direct  mail 
companies,  agricultural  shippers 
and  post  card  manufacturers 
likewise  predicted  that  too  great 
an  increase  in  rates  will  drive 
the  business  to  other  distribu¬ 
tion  systems. 

H.  E.  Desmond,  representing 
the  Catholic  Press  Association 


cost  of  doing  business,  he  said. 

A  brief  prepared  by  Charles 
McD.  Puckette,  chairman  postal 
and  legislative  committee.  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  said: 

“We  reject  the  idea  that  the 
government  owes  the  newspaper 
press  any  debt  which  could  or 
should  be  paid  by  postal  rates 
lower  than  a  fair  return  to  the 
post  office  for  service  rendered. 

“We  wish  no  subsidy.  We 
wish  the  government  to  be  in 
debt  to  the  newspapers  for  the 
printed  information  of  public 
affaifs  the  press  supplies  our 
people.” 

SNPA  then  suggested  that 
Congress  might  well,  before  fix¬ 
ing  new  and  burdensome  rates, 
look  carefully  into  possible 
economies,  such  as: 

( 1 )  Have  the  fullest  efforts 
been  made  to  consolidate  rural 
free  delivery  routes?  Do  the 
carriers  work  the  full  day  as 
other  post  office  employes  do? 

(2)  Is  it  not  possible  to  stop 
all  post  office  building  not  abso¬ 
lutely  essential? 

A  study  of  the  department’s 
rate  proposals  indicates  that  it 
would  increase  one  newspaper’s 
second-class  rates  by  132%,  the 
brief  concluded. 

■ 

Paper  ior  Employes 


Newspaper 
Contents  Cited 
At  Book  Trial 

Boston — Copies  of  four  Bos¬ 
ton  newspapers  were  admitted 
as  evidence  in  Suffolk  Superior 
court  here  in  the  trial  of  the 
novel  “Forever  Amber,”  first 
hearing  under  a  new  statute. 

Judge  Frank  J.  Donahue  ad¬ 
mitted  the  four  newspapers. 
One  contained  an  advertisement 
in  which  a  nude  woman  was 
pictured.  Two  others  contained 
stories  of  the  “branding  trial” 
and  a  fourth  carried  a  story  of 
homosexuality  at  a  boys’  schooL 

The  court  admitted  the  news¬ 
papers  because  of  their  recog¬ 
nized  wide  circulation,  he  said. 

Testimony  was  related  to  the 
stimuli  which  arouse  the  sex  in¬ 
stincts  and  Frederick  D.  Red- 
lich,  Yale  university  psychia¬ 
trist  gave  these  comments:  a) 
Persons  who  were  not  corrupt¬ 
ed  by  newspaper  accounts  of  a 
recent  Boston  trial  in  which  a 
girl  was  branded  by  a  man  with 
a  cigarette,  would  not  be  cor¬ 
rupted  by  reading  “Forever  Am¬ 
ber.”  b)  Some  persons’  sex  side 
is  aroused  by  pictures  in  mail 
order  catalogues,  c)  Pictiures 
more  than  printing  matter  tend 


operations. 

“Unfortunately,  generally 
qieaking,  the  smaller  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  more  dependent  it  is 
upon  the  postal  service  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  greater  the  in¬ 
crease  in  second-class  rates,  the 


of  the  United  States,  said  the 
margin  of  profit  in  his  field  is  so 
narrow  as  to  put  most  of  the 
publications  out  of  business  if 
the  proposed  new  rates  become 
effective.  It  would  triple  present 
costs  and  add  $1,000,000  to  the 


The  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
has  started  publication  of  a 
monthly  house  organ.  Deadline, 
for  employes.  It  is  in  16-page 
magazine  format  and  devot^ 
principally  to  articles  about  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  newspaper. 


to  arouse  sex  desire,  d )  A  book’s 
general  effect  on  a  reader’s  sex 
instinct  cannot  be  judged  by 
passages  “plucked”  from  the 
book. 

“Forever  Amber”  was  found 
“not  guilty.” 


What  is  the 

UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDAnON? 


The  Foundation  is  the  oldest  trade 
association  in  the  United  States — 
founded  in  1862,  when  a  group  of 
brewers  first  suggested  an  excise 
tax  on  beer  to  help  the  Union 
treasury  during  the  war. 

Our  membership  is  made  up  of 
brewers  and  suppliers  of  materials 
and  equipment  used  by  brewers. 

Sponsors  scientific  projects 

The  Foundation’s  brewer  members 
make  85  per  cent  of  all  the  beer  and 
ale  brewed  in  the  United  States. 

The  Foundation  sponsors  scien¬ 


tific  projects  for  the  betterment  of 
the  industry  and  the  improvement 
of  its  products— conducts  research 
to  develop  information,  data  and 
statistics  about  the  industry. 

Holpful  to  public  —and  industry 

This  industry— like  every  other  in¬ 
dustry— is  obligated  to  conduct  it¬ 
self  in  the  public  interest.  It  is  part 
of  the  Foundation’s  job  to  be  sen¬ 
sitive  to  public  opinion,  to  advise 
its  members  on  measures  and  poli¬ 
cies  consistent  with  good  citizenship. 

The  brewers  of  beer— America’s 


Beverage  of  Moderation— believe 
in  strict  enforcement  of  laws  con¬ 
trolling  the  sale  of  their  product. 
They  want  beer  sold  in  surround¬ 
ings  that  are  as  wholesome  as  the 
product  to  which  they  devote  such 
scientific  skill  and  care. 

Co-oporation  with  the  low 

The  Foundation  is  charged  with 
the  task  of  giving  effective  support 
to  the  forces  of  moderation  and  to 
public  officials  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  enforcing  the  laws 
governing  the  retail  sale  of  beer. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Ewing  Herbert, 
Foe  of  'And,' 
Dies  in  Kansas 

Hiawatha,  Kan.  —  Ewing 
Herbert,  81,  publisher  of  the 
Hiawatha  World,  and  one  of  the 
men  who  made  Kansas  known 
as  a  newspaper  state,  died  at 
his  home  here  Mar.  15  after 
a  long  illness. 

Herbert  was  the  oldest  editor 
in  Kansas  in  point  of  continu¬ 
ous  newspaper  service  and  had 
been  editor  of  the  World  for  60 
years.  From  the  age  of  12  he 
was  around  print  shops  and 
newspapers.  In  his  later  years, 
he  wrote  philosophic  paragraphs 
which  made  the  World  widely 
quoted.  During  their  years  at 
the  College  of  Emporia,  Herbert 
and  the  late  William  Allen 
White  were  roommates. 

Herbert  once  devoted  his  cru¬ 
sading  vigor  to  war  on  the  word 
“and.”  For  brevity's  sake,  and 
to  eliminate  complex  sentences, 
he  strove  to  purge  the  offend¬ 
ing  conjunction  from  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  World.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  newspaper’s  prose 
in  1930  follows; 

“George  Weber,  Harry  Shoe- 
brook  of  Horton,  arrested  by 
Marshal  Harry  Frazey  Monday 
morning,  were  each  fined  $5 
costs  in  police  court  before 
Judge  Neis  Zimmerman  when 
they  pleaded  guilty  to  intoxica¬ 
tion  charges.  Weber-Shoebrook 
were  accompanied  to  Hiawatha 
by  two  other  men  but  were  too 
drunk  to  get  out  of  the  car,  it 
was  said.” 

■ 

2  Sports  Editors 
Die  In  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  —  Death  re¬ 
moved  two  veteran  sports 
writers  from  Pittsburgh  news¬ 
papers  this  week. 

Harvey  J.  Boyle,  54,  sports 
editor  of  the  Post-Gazette,  died 
in  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Mar.  18. 

Julius  Levin,  45,  executive 
sports  editor  of  the  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  preceded  Boyle  in  death 
by  three  days.  He  suffered  a 
heart  attack  on  the  street  en- 
route  to  his  office  and  di^  in 
a  hospital  that  night. 

Mr.  Boyle  had  been  ill  for 
several  years  with  a  heart  ail¬ 
ment  and  asthma  condition.  He 
had  gone  South  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Pirates  for  the  spring 
training  season  but  was  forced 
to  return  home. 

Mr.  Boyle  had  served  as  Post- 
Gazette  sports  editor  since  1929. 
He  also  was  former  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Boxing  Commissioner.  As 
such  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
Dempsey-Tunney  fight  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  in  1926. 

Mr.  Levin  had  been  active  in 
the  newspaper  sports  field  here 
for  30  years.  He  started  on  the 
old  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

Plan  25-Year  Club 

Denver,  Colo. — Plans  are  un¬ 
der  way  to  organize  a  "Quarter 
Century  Club”  on  the  Denver 
Post,  after  a  check  of  service 
records  showed  that  64  persons 
have  been  employed  for  25 
years  or  more.  Oldest  employe 
is  William  Tanner,  46  years. 


Pix  Ads  Up 

Motion  picture  companies, 
including  distributors  and  the¬ 
aters,  last  year  spent  a  record 
$65,000,000  for  advertising,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  1947  Film  Doily 
Year  Book,  just  published.  By 
far  the  greatest  amount  was 
spent  on  newspaper  space — 
$52,000,000.  Expenditures  in 
other  media  were:  accessories 
and  direct  mail,  $5,000,000; 
magazines,  $5,000,000;  radio. 
$2J)00.C00;  outdoor  odvertis- 
ing,  31.700,000.  The  newspaper 
figure  was  the  some  as  in 
1945,  radio  up  $1,000,000. 

ANPA  Research 
Director  Sought 
To  Start  Project 

Search  for  a  research  director 
was  started  this  week  by  the 
newly  -  constituted  Mechanical 
Committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Meeting  in  New  York,  the 
committee  designated  five  of  its 
members  as  a  subcommittee  “to 
start  at  once  to  find  a  research 
director  to  initiate  the  research 
program.”  Details  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  were  announced  recently 
(E&P,  Feb.  22)  with  elimination 
of  first  impression  offset  as  the 
primary  goal. 

ANPA  President  William  G. 
Chandler  has  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  members  of  the  Mechan¬ 
ical  Committee,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  J.  L.  Stackhouse, 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express: 

William  Baumrucker,  Jr., 
New  York  News:  John  L.  Blake, 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers: 

A.  H.  Burns,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  T.  A.  Corcoran,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky. )  Courier- Journal  and 
Times;  Ralph  R.  Cranmer,  Wil¬ 
liamsport  (Pa.)  Grit;  Edwin  H. 
Evers.  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat;  W.  L.  Fanning,  Yon¬ 
kers  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Statesman; 

B.  F.  Garrity,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  M.  A. 
Hagan,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer;  J.  J.  Shea,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers;  R.  E.  Lent,  Jersey  City 
(N.  J. )  Jersey  Journal;  W.  B. 
Pape,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican  &  American;  John  W. 
Park,  Chicago  Tribune;  Charles 
H.  Ruth,  Washington  (D.  C. ) 
Star;  Fred  W.  Schaub,  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  &  Review;  Russell 
S.  Stratton,  St.  Petersburg 
( Fla. )  Times. 

The  subcommittee  comprises 
Baumrucker,  Cranmer,  Lent, 
Ruth  and  Shea. 

■ 

Biblical  Story  Strip 

“Jack  and  Judy  in  Bibleland,” 
a  new  cartoon  strip  appearing 
in  the  Cincinnati  ( O. )  Post  last 
week  for  the  first  time,  has 
been  receiving  the  plaudits  of 
both  clergy  and  lay  leaders. 
Drawn  by  William  E.  Fay  with 
continuity  by  Robert  Acomb, 
the  strip  depicts  the  adventures 
of  two  modem  children  in  bib¬ 
lical  scenes. 


Blurred  Photo 
Ofiends  Town; 
Weekly  Folds 

West  Point,  Neb. — The  Battle 
of  West  Point  is  over.  The 
Republican,  76-year-old  weekly, 
has  folded  its  banner  and  Boyd 
Von  Seggern,  its  publisher,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week,  he's  through. 

It’s  uncertain  at  this  point 
who  is  the  victor — the  towns¬ 
folk  who  blackballed  the  pub- 
li.sher  because  of  a  blacked-out 
picture  of  a  Gold  Star  Mother — 
or  Von  Seggern,  who  suspended 
his  paper  rather  than  sell  it 
“because  of  principle.” 

In  a  letter  to  a  close  friend. 
Von  Seggern  asked:  “Shall  we 
be  permitted  to  operate  a  news¬ 
paper  without  fear  of  being  boy¬ 
cotted  and  run  out  of  business 
every  time  we  say  somethinjg 
that  may  displease  certain  indi¬ 
viduals  or  groups?” 

His  trouble  with  the  people  of 
West  Point,  he  asserted,  goes 
back  a  long  time.  But  it  reached 
a  climax  when  the  Republican 
of  Feb.  27  published  a  group 
picture  of  women  active  in  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  aux¬ 
iliary.  No  face  was  very  clear, 
but  the  face  of  one  woman  was 
solid  black. 

Von  Seggern  tried  to  explain 
it  was  due  to  an  accident  in 
the  engraving  process.  His 
critics  became  more  severe.  His 
home  was  stoned:  advertising 
dropped  off  one-third.  They  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  his  “abject” 
apology,  so  he  told  them:  “Read 
tomorrow’s  paper,  for  it  will  be 
the  last.” 

A  new  editor-manager,  hired 
with  the  idea  of  building  up  the 
Republican  to  “the  best  damned 
weekly  Nebraska  ever  saw,” 
was  en  route  to  the  job  when 
he  learned  the  paper  was  no 
more.  Von  Seggern  told  friends 
he  couldn’t  afford  to  fight  back 
because  he  was  low  in  finances 
after  using  every  available  dime 
to  pay  off  the  mortgage. 

The  townspeople  insisted  Von 
Seggern  purposely  blurred  the 
woman's  picture  and  also  had 
omitted  her  name  from  the  cap¬ 
tion.  She  was  a  former  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Republican  who 
left  “because  of  a  difference  re¬ 
garding  her  work,”  Von  Seggern 
said. 
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Paper  Consumption 

Daily  newspapers  reporting 
to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  con¬ 
sumed  258.424  tons  of  news¬ 
print  in  February.  1947.  com¬ 
pared  with  223,244  tons  in 
1945  and  219,362  tons  in  1941, 
During  the  first  two  months  of 
1947  the  reporting  newspapers 
used  524,846  tons  of  newsprint, 
on  increase  of  18.1%  over  the 
first  two  months  of  1946  and 
on  increase  of  16.9%  over  the 
first  two  months  of  1941. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line  per  insartioa 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time— $1.00  per  line 
2  times — .90  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .80  per  line  per  insartioa 
3  lines  minimum 
Count  approximately  live,  6  letter 
words,  one  line. 

FORKS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOOl 
We  forward  all  mail  received  ia  aa- 
swer  to  box  numbers.  Mail  to  be 
called  for  at  this  office  will  be  held 
30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  Now  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  ssU- 
lug,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  say- 
where  in  O.  8.  No  leeaea  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  53,  Mt 

Pleasant,  Michigan. _ 

tk  is  Let  me  help  yon  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  Arthur  W. 
Stypea,  625  Market  St.,  San  Frineisce 

5,  Calif. _ 

MAY  BRO’THKRS,  Binghamton.  M.  t. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  boagkt 
and  sold  wit  hunt  piibllf  ity. 

Newspapers  bought,  sold,  appraised. 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY  &  CO. 
Shelton  Hotel  Mezanine 

New  York  17,  New  York _ 

SoutliL-rn  California  Papers.  J.  B, 
Oabburt,  35  years  a  publisher.  Box 

512,  Riverside,  California. _ 

WANT  TlJ  sell  your  iiewapapert  Wsat 
to  buy  one!  List  with  us  or  tell  as 
your  needs.  AMERICAN  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  SERVICE.  Box  1396,  New  Or- 
leans  5,  Loaiaisoa. 

Publications  For  Sale _ _ 

EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  Weekly, 
largest  in  county,  over  1,000,000  lines 
advertising  1946.  Located  so  that  ad¬ 
vertising  comes  from  three  larger 
cities,  plus  local  town.  Large  volnme 
job  printing.  This  is  unusual  prop¬ 
erty,  type  seldom  offered  for  sale, 
netting  over  $10,000  yearly.  Alert 
management  can  increase  business 
25%.  Can  be  bought  for  1946  gross. 
Substantial  down  payment  required. 
Owner  retiring  June  1.  Box  6855, 

Editor  &  Publisher.  , 

FOR  SALE  NATIONALLY  distri¬ 
buted  veterans  magazine,  printed  in 
resort  town.  $25,000.  Immediate 
sale  desired.  Box  6805.  Editor  &  Puo- 

lisher. _ _ 

WEST  COAST  DAILY— one  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  up  for  sale.  Climate 
and  environment  most  ideal.  Net  high 
for  medium  size  city.  Cash  down 
$125M,  or  total  $15011.  Give  your 
information  and  qualifications. 

W.  H.  Glover,  Ventura,  Calif. 
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Pabliolioni  For  S«le _ 

west  coast  daily.  Will  gross 
too  000.  Can  gross  $120,000.  $30,- 

Mo’  down.  If  you’re  ready  to  act 
today,  wire  Box  6763,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lis>«r’ _ 

weekly  newspaper  in  Hunter, 
K(W  York  that  has  been  in  operation 
for  64  years  is  now  for  sale  due  to 
death  of  editor.  Two-story  building 
houses  plant  which  is  completely 
iouiDDed.  Has  Model  14  Linotype, 
14  X  23  Model  B  Kelly  Press,  Potter 
fist-bed  printing  4  pages  at  once. 
Hsminond  casting  machine,  Hammond 
trim  saw,  32-inch  paper  cotter  and  a 
large  C  &  P  ns  well  as  a  small  C  4 
p  lob  press  hand  fed.  Tremendous 
job  printing  business.  To  settle  es¬ 
tate  will  take  $15,000  cash  for  every¬ 
thing  No  comoetition  for  many  mil"*. 
Immediate  action.  Write  or  wire 
Joseph  Jacobs.  19  Upham  Street, 
Malden,  Massachusetts. 


Poblicaiioos — W  anted _ 

by  TWO  ”vETER.4NS:  Daily-weekly 
newspaper  in  western  city  10,000  to 
40  000.  $5,000  down.  Send  copies 

trith  first  letter.  Box  6767,  EUlitor  4 
publisher. 


RESPONSIBLE  publisher  eager  to  ac¬ 
quire  additional  daily  circulation 
1.000  to  20.000,  all  cash  or  terms. 
Bex  6811.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


SHALL  SOUTHERN  California  daily 
or  weekly  by  experienced,  financially 
respensibVe  publisher.  Will  consider 
either  general  newspaper  or  special 
lied  court,  commercial,  industrial  or 
construction  puhlieatinn.  Printing 
plant  must  he  included.  Box  6761 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Eqnipncnt — For  Sale 


40  INTERTYPE  MAGAZINES 

Brais.  roo#)  <*d%nditioB 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St..  New  York  City 


FOR  SALK 

A  model  Dupbcx  Flatbed  Preaa.  Now 
is  operation.  Ideal  for  weekly  or 
iomII  d.aily.  $2. .500  standing  as  is. 
CORINTHIAN,  Corinth,  Mississippi. 


buy— TRADE— SELL 


Tubnlar  Piste  Presses 
8-Page  Flatbed* 

Rotaries,  2  Plates  Wide 

Osinmnnicate  with  Wesley  Dammei, 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO. 

17  E.  42nd  St,  New  York  City  17. 


WOOD  8  TON  METAL  POT 
with  8  Rpare  pots 

OSTRANDER  SQUARTTfo  MACHINE 
WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE 
n  •/16"'  Caster  ft  Pnmp — DC  Equip. 

REN  SHULMAN 

IW  E,  Mftin  St.,  Uofheater  4,  N,  T. 


FOK  SAI.*'  — Mod**!  USM  Tntertype. 
food  opor-bting  condition  Four  molds. 
tiir#e  innin  and  one  auxiliary  maffa- 
lines;  th»»pnio«tstie  ronfrollpd  eas  pot. 
Tlm6*s-Dom''rrnt,  AMna  Oklahoma. 


OOSS  (SEXTUPLE  HTOH  Spsed  dou- 
Ws  width,  S  dsck,  4*plate  wide  Press 
Ho.  939.  Quirk  plate  lockup,  pair  of 
High  Sppcd  folders,  cut-off  28  9/li 
ftiehes.  l.'>-lnrh  cylinder  diameter.  Ciin# 
Wiitinftbnuse  75  hp  single  motor  drive 
ttO-roit  three-phase.  Motor  roll  hoist 
8u-ftred  metai  pot,  Partlow  control, 
tvo  donhie  cooled  hand-easting  hoies 
inithing  machine  and  ekipphig  block 
Ilied  daily  nntil  December  28th. 

W  R.  PAPE 
Republican  and  American 
Waterbary  91,  Conn. 


48-PAGE  GOSS 

Unit  Typ.  23  tt"  rni-nff 

EQUIPPED  FOR  COLOR 

Inspection  by  appnintm.nt 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Ui6  N.  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago  18. 


Mechanical  EqnipaanI — For  Sale 

HOE  MAT  ROLLER 

Now  in  operation 
Box  6845,  Editor  4  Publisher. 
HOE  STRAIGHTLINE  SBDCTUPLE 
48-p»e  Perfecting  Newspaper  Pres*. 
23-'!4'' cut  off.  Some  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  No  motor  equipment.  Avail¬ 
able  soon.  *1116  Daily  Republic 

Mitchell.  South  Dakota. _ 

HOE  straight  line  64-page 
with  Gosa  highspeed  twin  folders,  cut¬ 
off  22%  inches,  threa  color  fonntains 
cylinders  four  plate  wide,  available 
immediately,  desirabla  for  printing 
comics. 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
marshall  4  JEFFERSON  STS. 

_ PHILA..  PA _ 

FOR  SALE:  ONE  NEW  FOXBORO 
DIAL  type  temperature  indiestor,  one 
re'  tiilt  Foxboro  dial  type  temperature 
indicator,  one  Hoe  2>.4  ton  coal  fired 
melting  pot,  one  8-cohimn  Wood  Flong 
gas  mat  scorcher,  one  8-coIumn  cast¬ 
ing  box.  All  sales  P.  O.  B.  present 
location,  The  Progress-Index,  Peters- 
burg,  Virginia. _ 


COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

Available  in  60  Days 

TV\’0  32  PAGE  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  stereo 
11  LINOTYPES 

ELROD,  PROOP  PRESS,  SAWS, 
CABINETS.  ETC. 

Now  In  Operation 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


.TOB  PRINT  SHOP  in  central  Florida. 
Same  location  16  years.  Some  work¬ 
ing  capital  essenlf-il.  C.  W.  Miller, 

Box  475,  Haines  City  Florida. _ 

SEVEN  FONTS  (12001  Regal  7  pt. 
No.  3  with  bold.  3,600  sorts  with 
them.  Clean  ns  a  whistle.  $1,000 
cash.  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun. 

MURRAY  STEREOTYPE  gAW-TRIV- 
VER  with  1  HP  a.  e.  motor:  Ladwig 
slsctrie  metal  pomp  for  curved  plats* 
with  s.  e.  motor:-  Donhie  hssd  steam 
table  with  eteam  generator,  George  O 
Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico,  Lot  Angelas 

15,  California. _ 

FOR  SAUl:  Model  25  Vanderrook 
Proof  Press,  siiitshle  for  color  regis¬ 
ter;  Wood  heavy  dntv  Fnll  Pg.  Dry 
Mat  Roller:  New  Steel  Gsllcv  Csb*npt 
for  holding  100  donhie  rolnmn  galleys, 
ready  ts  shin;  24-  and  48-drswer 
Hamilton  wooden  Type  rshinets.  flat 
ton  Box  6792.  e/o  Editor  4  Pnb- 

POR_  SALJC:  Two  4-ton  round  Hoe 
melting  pots  and  one  pnmp,  each 
equipped  with  fuel  oil  burner.  Also 
Hoe  hand  box  and  shaver  and  tail 
saw.  St.  Petersburg,  Florida  Times. 
rtOMPI.ETE  Photo  engraving  plant 
$3  .500.00  Pali  In  pervon  no  Isttera. 
THhnne.  Altoona.  Panutylvania. 
4d-PAGE  HOE  PRESS  with  complete 
drive  fAC)  and  push  hntton  control 
in  good  condition,  all  necessary  stereo 
eqirpment.  chases,  transfer  truck.  Two 
linotypes  in  d»al  if  desired.  Address 
Box  6818.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

1  MORRISON  SPTCKR  Auxiliary  Ink 
Fountain  for  printing  color.  Lancas¬ 
ter  Newspapers  Tne..  S  West  King 
St..  Lancaster.  Pennsylvania. _ 


MOE 

DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE 

"  -I  q 

PANCOAS'I  (liifiR  UNIT 
TWO  DOt'BLA  roI.DERS 
HIGH  SPErn  AHTOMA'nO 
PALTERS 

AC  MOTOR  DRIVE 
22  54"  CUT  OFF 

Available  Shortly 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St..  New  York  City 
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Machanical  Eqtripmacl — For  Salo 

TO  SELL  OR  BUT  NEWSPAPER 
Presses  write  Georgs  O.  Haffsimaa. 
406  W.  Pico.  Lot  Aagsist  15.  Calif. 


DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN  PRESS 

TWO  16-PAOE  UNITS 
EXTRA  COLOR  CYLINDER 
COMPLETE  STEREO 
AC  MOTOR  DRIVE 
3254"  CUT-OFF 

Available  Shortly 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40tlt  Bt.,  Naw  York  City 


THE  BEST  IN  NEW  EQUIPMENT: 
6  and  8-fnot  Mske-np  Tables:  Hall 
Form  Tables  and  Dump  Trneks:  Hand 
and  Power  Balers:  Composing-Rnom- 
Sawa:  Also  NEW  44”  National  Anfo- 
mafic  Power  Paper  Cutters,  prompt 
delivery.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.  120 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  84LB 
Standard  Quality  32-ponDd  baas 
Nswsprlnt.  15*.  19'  20*.  31'.  13'.  14* 
Jiunbo  Rolls.  Also  24  x  86  sbeets  In 
Carload  Lots — Wire  or  Pboso  yonr 
reqalremtuta ;  Alfrsd  Horn.  T9  Wall 
Streot,  New  York  City,  Phono:  HAn- 
over  2-0166. 


PRCSaKS  FOR  BALE:  9  Ooea  Unite 
with  Cline  reels  and  loneloa  Doable 
folder  23%  inch  cutoff  with  ballooo 
fnrmert.  Equipped  with  Catler-Ham 
mer  conveyor  and  Cline  A.  0.  drive. 
Also  Goss  eolor  press.  8  cylinder,  hard 
pocking  with  22%  inch  cutoff  fully 
eqnipiMHl  with  roliors.  Spood.  17.000 
per  hour  with  Cline  Wostinghonte 
drive.  1160  R  P.M.  7V4-76H.P.  8 

phase,  60  cycle.  220  volt,  slip  ring 
vsrisbls  speed  motor.  Oontrnls  and 
grills  Included.  Proatss  now  in  dally 
US9.  Further  dotaila  upon  request 
Omaha  World-Herald.  Omaha,  Neb¬ 
raska. 


HOE  OCTUPLE 

FOUR  DECK-DOUBLE  WIDTH 
COMPLE-TE  STEREO 
D.  C.  MOTOR  DRIVE 
21H  INCH  CUT-OFF 

CAN  BE  ADAPTED  FOR 
COLOR  COMICS 

Available  July 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


Mechanical  Eqaipment  Wanted 


HOE  NEWSPAPER  POLDER  for 
23  9/16  ent-off  Send  full  informs 
tion  ineinding  serial  anmhwr  of  pres* 
and  state  approximate  delivery  date 
Box  6752.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 


DUPLEX  FI-ATBED  PRESS 
8  or  12  page  capacity 
Box  6823,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


3  CURVED  PIECES  STEREOTYPING 
Machinery  for  23-9/16"  length  sheet 
enf-off,  also  Mat  Roller  and  Metal 
Furnace.  Advise  condition  and  price. 
Box  6826,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Goss  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  1314  in"b  printing  diameter 
31%  inch  cut-off  or  de<-k  for  same 
Give  fnll  detsiN  and  prices.  Box 
1042.  Editor  4  Piihlisher. _ 

WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  4  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 


Mechanical  Equipment — W nnted 

WANTED  ’ 

Newspaper  and  Magasine  Praaaa#  fer 
immediate  or  future  removai. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  Bi.  Tork  Oity 

WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  Standard 
Tubular  Units,  page  router,  two-color 
fountains.  The  Paris  News,  Paris, 

Texas.  _  _ _ 

WANTED:  LINOTYPE  Model  5  or  8 
State  Serial  Number,  Price 

Box _ 6824,  Editor_  4  _Pi^lisher.  _ 

WANt'TO  QUARTER  PAGE  FOLDER 
for  Goss  Straightline  Press  -  P.  O.  Box 
.162.  Indianapolis  6.  Indiana. 


Newspaper  Press  Engincen 

MACHINISTS  —  Diawaailing.  mavtag 
astsrablinf  sntirs  sawspapar  ptmats, 
raparrt.  tnainiananee.  sarvica  nasien 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York  T.  N.  T. 


Newspaper  Services 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU 


The  P  4  P  Want  Ad  !»eTvfre  comes  to 
yon  with  thv  imconditionaf  guarantee 
that  it  makes  yon  money — or  it 
dopsn’t  cost  you  a  cent. 

Write  for  details  of  our  Profit-to-Ton- 
iir-No-Pay-PIan. 

PARISH  &  PICKETT 
Dally  News  Tower 
•  Mlarul  36,  Florida 

Pnhliabers.  Tha  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  You  More  Money 


YOUR  WASHINGTON  NEEDS — small 
dailies,  trade  papers  needs,  snppHcd 
by  an  oMce  more  than  25  years  of 
experience;  knows  Government.  Let 
ua  serve  yon.  W'NB,  619  Colo.  Bldg., 
Washington  5,  D.  C.  Phone:  District 
0243. _ _ 

PUBLISHERS  I 

It  Pays  Yon  To  Have 
A  New  York  Correspondent 
Here’s  4  solid  reasons: 

1.  Provides  broader  news  coverage  $ 

2.  Attracts  advertisers  $ 

3.  Adds  readership  .$ 

4.  Increasea  your  prestige  $ 
Top-drawer  editor  and  writer.  Broad 
and  anceessfol  experience,  in  all  re¬ 
porting  and  editing  flelda.  Exeeptional 
go-getter.  Please  STATE  YOUR  RE¬ 
QUIREMENTS.  Box  6847,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


Notices 


DEADLINE 

for  applications  for  Nieman  Fellow¬ 
ships  at  Harvard  has  been  advanced 
to  May  1  to  allow  an  addirinnal  month 
for  the  increasingly  diffii-irlt  problem 
of  selection.  Eleren  or  twelve  Fellow¬ 
ships  will  be  awarded  for  the  college 
year  opening  in  Sepfemher.  Require¬ 
ment  ;  three  years  or  more  experience 
in  journalism  Age  limit — 40. 

NIEMAN  foundation 
44  Holyoke  House 
Cambridge  38,  Mass. 


Featares  For  Sale _ 

LIGHT  EDITDRIAI.S — daily,  weekly. 
Chsrming.  witty,  whimsical  edits  on 
world,  national,  local  nawi  pegs  will 
delight  rsadars.  Send  for  sampiss, 
free-trial  datails.  Box  6727.  Editor 
4  Pobliaber 

BROADWAY  COLUMN  including 
’’gossip”;  theater,  nightclub  reviews; 
movie  previews;  personality  portraits; 
now  available  to  dailies  and  weeklies. 
Magasine  offers  considered.  Exclusive 
for  your  area.  Nominal  rates  until 
value  proven.  Box  6831,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 
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Feahirei  For  Sale 


EDITORS :  For  complete  baseball 
coverage  in  1947  use  American  Base¬ 
ball  Bureau  services.  Features, 
sketches,  columns,  fillers — any  and  all 
leagues.  Majors  thru  Class  D,  Low 
rates.  Write  for  sample  copy. 
AMERICAN  BASEBALL  BUREAU, 
6752  Merrill  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


“GENERALLT  SPEAKING” 
by  Guy  Stevens 

Weekly  Sport  Comment 

For  proofs  write 

HOLLYWOOD  NAT’L  SYNDICATE 
P.  O.  Box  9453,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


Help  Wanted — Administrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER  wanted  for 
newspaper  affiliated  with  Seaton  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Top  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
perienced  man.  Proper  salary  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  partial  stock  ownership 
on  stock  earnings  basis.  Address  all 
replies  by  letter  to  Fred  A.  Seaton 
c/o  State  Legislature,  Lincoln.  Ne¬ 
braska. 


WANTED:  GENERAL  MAN¬ 
AGER  -for  Western  Metro¬ 
politan  newspa.per.  Must  be 
first  class  executive  and  thor¬ 
oughly  know  all  departments. 
Paper  located  in  fine  home 
community.  Splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  news¬ 
paperman.  Give  full  details 
of  experience  and  reference. 
No  photos  or  manuscripts  re¬ 
turned.  All  replies  will  be 
held  strictly  confidential. 
Box  6807.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Hel^  Wuled — Advetlisiat 


CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR  In  small 
high  voliime  daaaified  departmant, 
staff  of  11.  Young  woman  under  86 
well  grounded  In  dasaifled,  praaantly 
amployed  CAM  on  small  papar,  an 
aaalatant  anperviaor  or  wolf  qualified 
elaaalfiad  amployaa.  To  taka  akarga 
of  ad  takers,  work  an  ovarflow  calls, 
train  en-the-apot  selling,  and  fellow 
thru  on  details.  Combination  news¬ 
paper  operation  in  wealthy  market 
consisting  of  State  Capital  and  Uni- 
varalty.  City  of  lOO.QOO.  No  other 
daily.  Write  complete  details  to 
Classified  Manager,  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  Madison  8,  Wla. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  9,000 
ABC  daily  near  Philadelphia.  Two 
girl  staff  handling  full  page  voluntary 
hnsiness.  Splendid  opportunity  for 
present  well  qualified  classified  em¬ 
ploye  or  assistant  manager  to  develop 
well  paying,  permanent  connection. 
Box  6848,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MEN.  daily  and 
weekly,  apply  to  Virginia  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  24  North  8th  Street,  Rich¬ 
mond  19,  Virginia. 

ALL  AROUND  AD-MAN,  or  woman, 
fast  on  layout  and  copy,  to  help  pre¬ 
pare  ads  in  S-man  department.  Ability 
to  sell  diversified  accounts  also  im¬ 
portant.  Fine  newspaper  in  upstate 
New  York  city  of  25,000.  Tell  all,  and 
include  a  few  rough,  workable  lay¬ 
outs.  Box  0830,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTIsiw  SALES- 
MAN  wanted,  must  be  experienced,  to 
work  on  newspaper  staff  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  New  York.  The  man 
wanted  must  be  able  to  prepare  rough 
lay-outs  and  write  saleable  copy.  Most 
important  he  must  be  a  good  salesman. 
Position  is  permanent  for  right  man. 
State  full  qualifications  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  Box  6817,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 

Htip  WiBtii  -QrcdUti— 

WANTED-RILIABLE  individual  or 
group  to  run  circulation  drive  for  pro¬ 
gressive  ABC  Connecticut  weesly; 
prises  to  be  given  away.  Write  Box 
0819,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Circnintion  _ 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for 
monthly  magasine.  Must  have  had 
prior  experience  in  obtaining  circu¬ 
lation  for  a  magasine.  Know  how  to 
write  good,  appealing  copy  and  con¬ 
duct  a  vigorous  campaign  for  sub¬ 
scribers  for  an  outdoor  magasine. 
Apply  Box  6737,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  CONTRACT  for  capable 
aggressive  Circulation  man  Progres¬ 
sive  new  ownership  of  a  40  year  Old 
WEEKLY  ready  to  start  active  3 
months  Circulation  Campaign  with 
New  DODGE  Automobile  and  Premi¬ 
ums.  Paper’s  7,500  Family  Field, 
80%  Potential. 

Wire  or  write  Qualifications. 

HERALD,  Jacksonville  7,  Fla. 


Help  Wanted — Artist 


LAYOUT  ARTIST  wanted  by  estab¬ 
lished  Ohio  agency.  Permanent  job 
for  man  who  can  handle  ad  production 
from  rough  sketch  to  engraving.  Our 
staff  knows  of  this  ad.  Write  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  desired,  and  include 
layout  samples.  Box  6812,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Editorial 


AFTERNOON  DAILY,  ten  thousand 
circulation,  wants  managing  editor 
capable  of  directing  staff  of  six.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  man  with  am¬ 
bition  to  advance  with  growing  daily. 
Applicants  state  experience,  salary, 
etc.,  in  first  letter.  The  Post  Register, 
Idaho  Falls.  Idaho. 


AMBITIOUS  young  publicity  man 
with  flair  for  creative  thinking,  ability 
as  ghost  writer,  also  news  stories. 
Applicant  may  be  fresh  out  of  college 
or  service,  but  preferably  with  soma 

Eractical  newspaper  experience.  Must 
e  good  all-around,  feet-on-ground 
man  to  live  in  Ohio  and  grow  into 
good  job  with  60-year-old  business 
organization’s  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment.  State  age,  education,  experience, 
salary  expected.  Write  Box  6838, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITORS  AND  SLUT  MEN  un¬ 
der  32  on  medium  sised  Midwestern 
dailies:  Do  you  have  imagination,  a 
gift  for  turning  complicated  copy  into 
clear-reading  stories,  a  flair  for  smooth 
accurate  rewritingt  If  so,  there’a  a 
job  with  unlimited  opportunities 
awaiting  yon — on  the  copy  desk  of  a 
top-ranking  publication  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York.  It’s  the  route 
to  a  top  rewrite  or  editing  assign¬ 
ment.  Write,  giving  full  details  on 
your  background  and  experience  and 
salary  expected.  Send  photo  if  avail¬ 
able.  Box  6758.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  monthly  magasine  de¬ 
voted  to  outdoors.  Most  have  bad 
previous  experience.  Write  giving 
all  information,  present  employer, 
which  will  be  kept  in  strict  confidence 
to  Box  6786,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  a  good 
opportunity  for  alert,  ambitions  man 
in  growing  city  of  16,000.  Perma¬ 
nent  opportunity  with  possibility  of 
advancement.  Write  Telegraph-Bul¬ 
letin,  North  Platte,  Nebraska. 
EXPERIENCED  EDITORIAL  man  for 
half-time  teaching  half-time  editorial 
consultant  (not  a  censor)  for  student 
daily  in  large  university.  Maximum 
age  35,  college  degree.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Box  6813, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 

FASHION  EDITOR 
Leading  newspaper  in  city  of  half 
million  needs  personable  and  in¬ 
telligent  woman  fashion  editor 
who  is  thoroughly  experienced 
in  fashion  and  can  inte^ret  it  in 
sparkling  style  for  mid-western 
women.  Must  be  able  to  smartly 
handle  department  and  specialty 
store  buyers,  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers,  etc.  Job  requires  person 
with  flair  for  fashion,  ability  to 
write  entertainingly,  and  with 
the  know-how  to  promote  indi¬ 
rectly  good  will  for  the  paper 
with  advertisers.  Must  be  doing 
this  type  of  work  at  present  or 
have  had  this  kind  of  experience 
recently.  Job  requires  much  hard 
work.  Exeeileot  compensation. 
Those  without  approximate  ex- 

Serienee  ontlined  herein  please 
o  not  write.  Box  6825,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Editorial _ 


EDITOR  AND  REPORTERS: — We 
have  position  for  two  desk  editors, 
one  morning  and  one  for  evening  pub¬ 
lication,  one  general  reporter  and  one 
sports  reporter.  Five  day  week, 
pleasant  working  conditions  in  new 
building  with  plenty  chances  for  ad¬ 
vancement  with  stock  interest  if  satis¬ 
factory.  R.  0.  Goshorn  publisher. 
News  and  Tribune,  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri. 


IMMEDIATE!  OPENING  for  young 
combination  street,  desk  man,  prefer¬ 
ably  from  smaller  city.  Write  fully, 
including  expected  salary,  to  Editor, 
The  News,  Port  Arthur,  Texas. 


REPORTER  for  Midwest  daily.  Good 
salary  and  future.  Box  6799,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


REPORTERS  AND  DESK  MEN  apply 
to  Virginia  Press  Association,  24 
North  8th  Street,  Richmond  19,  Va. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  news  reporting 
background  to  break  in  as  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent,  monthly  magazine 
health  field.  Box  6849,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Help  Wanted — Instructor 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  in  Journal¬ 
ism  in  large  eastern  School  wanted. 
Qualifications,  two  degrees,  five  years 
minimum  newspaper  experience  and 
under  forty.  Salary  dependent  upon 
qualifications,  $4,000  plus  for  nine 
months.  Write  Box  6804,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Salesmen _ 


REPRESENTATIVE  wanted  to  sell 
advertising  managers  of  newspapers 
a  service  which  will  help  them  obtain 
additional  advertising  revenue.  Al¬ 
ready  accepted  by  country’s  biggest 
publishers.  Liberal  commission.  All 
territories  open.  Box  6816,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


COMBINATION  LINOTYPE  OPER¬ 
ATOR  and  floor  man.  Open  shop 
afternoon  newspaper.  Top  scale  if 
competent.  The  Raleigh  ‘nmea, 
Raleigh,  North  Oarelina. _ 


COMBINA'nON  MAN— floor,  ade,  ma 
chine.  Union.  87  U  hour  night  aeale 
$1.68.  Ideal  working  conditions  le 
modem  shop.  25,000  Midwest  town 
Write  Box  6704,  Editor  k  Publlahev 


ROTARY  PRESSMAN,  daily  news¬ 
papers,  apply  to  Virginia  Press  Associ¬ 
ation.  24  North  8th  Street,  Richmond 
19,  Virginia. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

We  have  an  opening  for  an  expe¬ 
rienced  composing  room  superinten¬ 
dent  of  mature  and  considered  judg¬ 
ment.  City  of  over  100,000  population 
in  the  healthful  elimiate  of  the  South¬ 
west.  Publishing  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday.  ’The  man  we  hire  must 
have  the  following  qualifications: 

1.  Must  be  sober  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  handling  men. 

2.  Must  have  organizational  abil¬ 
ity  and  know  how  to  control 
ooata. 

8.  Mnst  be  capable  of  assuming 
full  responsibility  and  man¬ 
agement  of  composing  room. 

4.  Must  have  a  thorough  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  union  law. 

’This  is  NOT  a  working  foreman’s  Job. 
but  a  job  for  a  settled  man  who  wants 
to  make  a  permanent  connection  with 
a  well  established  firm.  Good  salary 
to  start  and  as  soon  as  ability  is 
proven  will  also  work  out  an  attrac¬ 
tive  bonus  plan.  Please  do  not  gppiy 
nnless  you  are  looking  for  a  porma- 
nent  position  with  a  good  futnre. 
References  mnst  stand  close  examina¬ 
tion.  Address  reply,  giving  full  in¬ 
formation  and  references,  to  Box 
6764.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  DAILY  (wonderful  eW 
mate  and  good  fishing)  with  hitk 
printing  standards  will  need  Prew. 
room  Foreman  soon.  Excellent  o> 
portunity  for  man  who  is  now 
sistant  Foreman  in  blind  alln 
Thoroughly  experienced  and  high 
gree  of  efficiency  essential.  RepliM 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Write  Edl- 
tor  and  Publisher,  Box  6806,  giviat 
full  particulars.  ^ 


OPPORTUNITY 

Your  Experience  Data  re-Styled  into 
a  streamlined  Resume  by  Mail  tit 
My  Technique  Gets  Jobs 
MATILDA  ROGERS 
Job  Resum6  Specialist 
240  W.  73  St.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 


Literary  Agency  Service 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Ap 
tides.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed 
Bertha  Klansner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  T. 


Situations  Wanted — Administrative 


EDITOR  -  GENERAL  MANAGER  — 
Newspaper  and  community  bnilder 
with  initiative,  general  know-how.  20 
years  experience.  Box  6733,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


EDITOR-MANAGER,  skilled  in  ev^ 
department,  small  dailies  and  weeklies. 
New  employed.  Know  employee  rela¬ 
tions  and  training.  Top  references. 
Available  one  month.  Aggressive,  tact¬ 
ful.  Address  P.  O.  Box  172,  Ames, 
Iowa. 


Sales  &  Revenue  Boosting 
GENERAL  MANAGER 


Ability  thoroughly  proved  by  part 
played  in  up-building  of  major  news¬ 
paper,  department  head  now  looks  for 
broader  opportunity  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  smaller  paper.  College  grad¬ 
uate,  40,  16  years  experience  adver¬ 
tising,  circnlation.  Present  sslsry 
$11,000.  Finest  references.  Box 
6850,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 


SEASONED  NEWS  EXECUTIVE 
wants  to  get  back  to  the  Southwest, 
a  territory  he  knows  and  in  which  hi 
is  known. 

Experience  includes  both  big  end 
small  town  papers — more  than  20 
years  and  all  editorial  departments — 
sltbongh  this  man  is  young  and  brim¬ 
ming  with  ideas. 

Salary  open — until  he  can  show  what 
he  can  do.  Box  6820,  Editor  k  PnV 
lisher. 


Situatioas  Wautaa — Advtrtiamg 


I  AM  INTERESTED  in  representing 
an  additional  newspaper  or  magasins 
for  advertising  selling  in  the  New 
York  City  area.  Commission  haiii. 
’Twenty  years  background  financial, 
induatrisl  and  commercial  exaentiva 
contacts.  Box  6815,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

AD  MANAGER  OR  Asaiatant.  Desire 
change.  12  years  dailies  of  10,009 
circulation.  Age  42.  Pleasing  per¬ 
sonality.  Beat  of  references.  Layouts 
that  sell.  Box  6801,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  miniger 
(20  years  expsrience)  wants  to  work 
and  buy  stock  (810M  or  more)  in 
paper  offering  partnership  or  futurv 
ownership.  Box  6708,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Haher 

EDI’TOR  MANAGER  ADYERTISING 
MANAGER  writer  twenty  years  ex- 
parlance  daily  weekly  field,  ti  yaarS' 
induatrial  advertising,  three  yaara  ftd- 
arsl  government,  planning  and  predae- 
tion.  Box  6674.  Editor  k  Publlaker. 

SitualieM  Waalad — ^Avliat 


ARTIST- -20  years’  experience.  Edi¬ 
torial  art,  sports  and  editorial  ear- 
toons.  Box  6781.  Editor  k  Pnblither. 

Situati— ■  Waulu^— CrcJuli— 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  Al- 
aiatant.  Little  Merchant  Plan.  15  yetfa 
experience.  Exceptional  ability  traia- 
ing  District  Managers  and  Carriers 
to  sell.  No  armchair  strategist.  Ex¬ 
cellent  promoter.  Box  6814,  Editor 
k  Pnblisher. 


EDITOH  ft  PUILISHIRfor  March  22.  IMf 


Siti«tion»  Wanted — Cifciiladoa 

i  TOP  FLIGHT  Oircalation  ezecatiTe 
^  bu  all  essential's  City,  Country, 
mail  and  streets.  Understands 
^  C.  operation  and  carrier  promo- 
^  Aggressive  and  selling  minded. 
'm  the  know  how  to  get  and  keep 
^  circulation.  Executive  ability, 
ripsbls  of  handling  d^artment  with- 
iitbelp  from  front  office.  Ten  years 
upsrience,  age  48.  Photo  and  refer- 
•M  on  request.  Scottish  Rite  Mason, 
jslsry  most  be  tops.  Reason  for 
isngf.  want  to  grow  with  aggressive 
getropolitsn  paper,  morning  or  eve- 
linr.  Now  employed.  Prefer  Southwest 
„  West.  Address,  Box  6772.  Editor  & 

>iibli8lipr. _ 

BRAINS  FOR  HIRE 

18  years  revenue  and  circulation  re- 
eord.  Motor  routes,  carrier,  mail, 
dealers.  ABC,  etc.  routine  to  me. 
Medium  sized  paper  offering  prosper- 
oai  future  for  achievement  interests 
jn.  Employed  but  contemplating 
broader  horizon.  Box  6803,  Editor 

g  pnhlishr. _ _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER — Capable, 
thorough  knowledge  “Little  Mer- 
ehint’.  carrier  promotion.  20  years 
eiperience,  married,  references.  Avail- 
ibP  immediately.  Box  6802,  Editor  & 

Publisher.  _ 

CIROUL.^TION  MANAGER,  experi¬ 
enced  in  nil  phases  of  magazine  circu¬ 
lation.  promotion  and  subscriptions. 
Box  6747.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR,  44,  12 

years  experience  with  “Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan”  available  April  15th. 
bceilent  references.  Sober,  reliable. 
Want  yearly  contract  on  salary,  com¬ 
mission  Write  full  details,  circula¬ 
tion  yon  want,  money  to  promote. 
iox  1041,  Weleh.  West  Virginia. 

emeULATTON  MANAGER:  25  years 
eiptrience.  Carrier  to  manager.  Uni- 
rersity  graduate.  Constructive  super- 
eiaioa  without  friction.  Ingenious, 
hard-working,  loyal,  cooperative.  Top 
refsrsDces.  Married,  37,  employed. 
Mason.  Available  30  days.  Box  6750, 
Mitor  A  Publisher. 


Sitnations  WanleJ — Editorial 


A  TOP-FLIGHT 
MANAGING  EDITOR 
AVAILABLE 

1  JnnioT  news  executive  on  one  of  the 
sstion’s  best-known  metropolitan 
Isilies  finds  the  line  of  succession 
above  him  has  become  pretty  well 
pstrifled. 

Hs  would  welcome  a  chance  to  head 
up  the  staff  of  a  smaller  paper  where 
his  talents  and  abilities  would  be 
nren  freer  scope. 

Rr  has  a  keen  news  sense,  and  the 
ibility  to  handle  and  develop  his 
'faff  capably.  He  knows  the  value 
of  concise  writing  (especially  handy 
is  these  days  of  newsprint  shortage), 
and  what’s  more,  he  knows  how  to 
teach  others  to  turn  out  concise, 
■olorful,  accurate  copy. 

Well  read,  well  traveled,  he  is  equally 
at  home  in  a  drawing  room  or  a  labor 
aeeting — as  well  as  in  every  part  of 
a  newspaper  shop.  He’s  a  friendly 
lotil  and  is  liked  and  resepected 
loth  by  those  under  him  and  by  his 
uperior  officers. 

He  knows  definitely  what  he  wants 
ud  where  his  capabilities  can  take 
lia.  He  can’t  be  hired  cheaply — but 
le’ll  more  than  earn  his  salary.  And 
Is’d  like  it  if  eventually  he  conid 
■ske  a  modest  investment  against 
the  time  when  the  publisher  may  wish 
to  retire  and  leave  the  newspaper’s 
direction  on  younger  shoulders. 

Ii  his  early  AO’s,  he  tempers  the  en¬ 
tity  and  enthusiasm  of  yonth  with 
t^  maturity  and  knowle^e  distilled 
imm  long  experience.  He  can,  of 
toirse,  furnish  the  best  of  references. 

Toa  may  outline  freely  your  problems 
*>d  neHs,  with  the  assurance  that 
J*«r  letter  will  be  held  in  strict  con- 
Mssce.  Address  Box  6841,  Editor  A 
’’ihUiher. 


Sitoationt  Wanted — Editorial 


ABLE,  YOUNG  NEWSMAN 

SEEKS 

BIG  CITY/FOREIGN  SPOT 

Fast,  accurate  rewrite,  desking,  make¬ 
up.  New  York  paper,  magazine,  radio 
experience.  Box  6851,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher, _ _ 

AVAILABLE  as  ttresmlining  manag¬ 
ing  editor  or  writer  of  better-read 
editorials  .  .  .  all-around  newspaper¬ 
man,  with  Washington  experience. 

Box  6723,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BUSINESS  PAPER  correspondent,  le- 
cated  Rochester,  New  York,  seeks  ac¬ 
counts  to  service.  News,  photographs 
and  circulation  representation.  Box 

6773.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  of  folding  mag¬ 
azine,  13  years  experience,  including 
newspapers,  wire  services,  radio  news; 
.South  American  background,  seeks 
responsible  editing,  writing  spot;  New 
York  City.  $100.  Box  6834,  Editor 

&  PuMisher. _ 

ACCURATE  REPORTER.  Good  writer. 
Modicum  of  desk,  other  editing  ex¬ 
perience.  Woman,  but  not  interested 
in  society  job.  Now  in  West.  Write 
Box  6660.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


ALERT  young  newspaper  women. 
Experienced  reporter,  feature  writer, 
editor.  Energetic,  versatile,  reliable. 
Box  6710.  Editor  A  Pnhllsher. _ 

AMERICA'S  NUMBER  I 
MAKEUP  MAN* 

‘Outstanding — E  and  P 
Technique — TIDE 

18  years  copy  reader,  wire  editor,  re¬ 
write,  reporter,  feature  writer,  hard 
hitting  columnist,  top  papers;  36; 
married;  offer  new  readability.  Box 

6778.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CUB  REPORTER — one  year  experi¬ 
ence,  college  graduate.  Seeks  small 
or  middlesised  paper  anywhere.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  6843.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
DO  YOU  NEED 

someone  with  6  years’  writing,  edit¬ 
ing  (copy-reading,  rewriting,  captions, 
binrbs.  iayont,  make-up,  etc.)  and 
publicity  experience,  who 
WANTS 

responsible  job  requiring  rare,  com¬ 
bination  of  creative  and  exeentive 
ability’,  resourcefulness  drivel  Box 
6846.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

*  EDITOR-REPORTER.  Vet.  47.  na¬ 
tive  New  York  CTty:  single,  sober, 
healthy;  20  years  city  dailies-mral 
east  southwest ;  good  background, 
references:  traveled:  desires  change; 
ready  short  notice;  please  give  terms. 

Box  6810,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

EDITORIAL  JOB  wanted  by  writer 
35.  newspaper,  magazine,  publicity 
experience.  Box  6852,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  Assistant  or  cub  reporter, 
carrer  girl  with  B.  A.  in  Journalism. 
Ready  to  go  anywhere.  Box  6840, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


EDITOR,  BUSINESS  MAGAZINE,  40. 
Former  top  man  for  national  trade 
weekly.  Heavy  experience  In  all 
phases  from  planning  to  production. 
Versatile  writer,  exeentive  ability. 
Basie  newspaper  background.  Albert 
Keshen,  674  Belmont  Avonue,  Nowork, 
New  Jersey. 


EDITOR,  twice  a  national 
prize  winner,  with  twenty 
years  excellent  experience 
seeks  editorship  of  medium 
daily  or  large  weekly. 
Thorough  all-around  man. 
Top  references.  College  grad¬ 
uate,  age  44,  married,  two 
children.  An  excellent  re¬ 
porter  and  writer,  would 
also  consider  top  reporting 
job.  In  East  now,  is  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  a  spot 
in  California.  Write  Box 
6833,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter,  farm  and 
trade  writer,  M.  A.  in  jonmalism, 
wan‘8  Job  in  radio,  industry,  press. 
C.  Burgess.  Harrington,  Delaware. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  estab- 
lished  in  Washington  offers  exclnsive 
coverage  to  supplement  press  terrices, 
any  area,  string  or  fnll-time  bureau 
basia.  Box  6808,  Editor  A  Pnbliaber. 


Sitoatioiu  Waatod — Editorial 

EXPERIENCED  Oopyreader,  27,  edit¬ 
ing  ace,  college,  seeks  P.M.  rim  spot. 
Box  6652,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

EX- WAR  CORRESPONDENT.  World 
traveled,  seeks  job  New  York,  New 
England.  European  background.  14 
years  all-around  experience;  features, 
make-up,  re-write.  Recently  In  Pales¬ 
tine.  3‘j.  Box  6832,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ _ 

JOURNALISM  student  desires  sum¬ 
mer  position  as  reporter  on  rural 
daily  or  weekly  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Vet,  single  and  21. 
Experience  with  Army  and  college 
publications.  Will  forward  additional 
information  and  references.  Box  6766, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  news  editor  for 
small  daily,  good  weekly.  Experience: 
reporter-desks,  weekly-medium  daily. 
Box  6782,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPER” Gal— Just  back  ETO 
Army  Public  Relations;  3%  civilian 
years  general  reporting,  features  on 
daily,  experienced  picture  pages,  edit¬ 
ing,  make-up.  Journalism  graduate. 

Box  6844,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NOW  EDITING  paper,  writing  pub¬ 
licity,  top  national  Welfare  Organisa¬ 
tion,  Vet,  30.  News,  features,  sports 
or  make-up  job  beginning  April.  Write 
S,  12  Boro  Hall  Bldg.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
REPORTER-DESKMAN— Veteran,  43. 
married,  20  years’  experience  mostly 
small  towns,  needs  place  where  con¬ 
scientious  work  will  bring  security, 
promotions.  Prefer  Southwest.  Box 
6762,  Editor  and  Publisher. 
REPORTER  -  I*HOTOGRAPHER,  wo¬ 
man,  now  handling  daily  column  for 
metropolitan  paper  of  500,000  ciren- 

iation,  seeks  change.  All  ronnd  Speed 
Graphic  and  news  experience.  Includ¬ 
ing  foreign  assignments.  B.  S.  in 
jonmalism  and  political  science  from 
Northwestern  U.  Own  car  and  pass¬ 
port.  Free  to  travel  anywhere.  Box 

6774,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

REPORTER — Age  25.  college  degree, 
ex-marine,  6  months  experience  cov¬ 
ering  sports  and  other  events.  Not 
nrond.  Will  take  almost  anything. 
Work  like  horse.  Box  6789,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


REPORTER,  young,  2  years  experi¬ 
ence,  highest  refereaees,  desires 
position  small  daily.  Permanent 
poiition  with  experience  in  preference 
to  high  atarting  aalary.  Prefer  New 
England.  Write  Box  6730,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


REPORTER.  2  TEARS  RESEARCH. 
B.  S.  Jonmalism,  M.  A.  Publicity, 
any  loodtlbn.  24.  Box  6725,  Edi- 

tor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

REPORTER.  Small  daily,  weekly.  New 
York— New  England  area.  Six  months 
reporting,  desk  experience;  one  year 
follege.  Box  6837,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
REPORTER — police,  court,  city  hall, 
features  experience  on  medinm-sised 
daily  (20.000)  desires  exx>erlence  on 
larger  paper.  Box  6828,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher.  _ 

REPORTER,  25  years  thorough  ex¬ 
perience  on  large  and  small  midwest 
dailies,  seeks  change;  now  earning 
$70;  prefer  locate  sonth  permanently; 
give  facts.  Box  6809,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TOP  NOTCH  REWRITE  MAN.  re¬ 
porter,  desk  man,  10  years  New  York 
City  dailY:  news  editor.  Stars  A 
Stripes.  Now  available.  Box  6827, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  of  Eastern 
paper  seeks  West  Coast  position.  Five 
years*  intensive  experience  inelndes 
all  reportorial  beats,  state,  city  deeke, 
makeup.  Single,  29.  Bex  6688,  Ni- 
tnr  A  Publisher. _ 


UNAMBITIOUS  reporter  suddenly 
tired  of  smalltown  thinking  becomes 
ambitions,  desires  job  on  big-city 
daily.  Box  6829,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
WILL  GO  ANYWHERE  IMMEDI¬ 
ATELY.  Many  years  experience  in 
newspaper,  msgasine,  and  Public  Re¬ 
lations  work.  Long  residence  abroad 
has  made  me  fully  acquainted  with 
foreign  affairs.  Fluent  French.  Have 
held  posts  as  copy  reader,  re-write 
man,  fact  writer,  reporter,  editorial 
assistant,  editor,  general  manager,  and 
foreign  correspondent.  Will  accept 
salary  at  current  rates,  according  to 
post  to  be  filled.  Bex  6769,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sitaatiou  Wanted — Editorial 


13  TEARS  RSPORTBB,  rewrite;.  4esh 
on  high  qaslity  big,  mediuM  dailiea. 
Now  employed.  Want  desk  or  otha* 
reaponsibla  place  on  medium  te  me¬ 
dium-large  daily.  Saperier  refaraaaaa. 

Box  6667,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WOMAN,  24,  2  years  copyreading,  re¬ 
write  experience  on  dailies  in  cities 
of  175,000.  B.  A.  Journalism.  Prefer 
medium-size  daily.  Box  6836,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  2  years  feature,  genera) 
reporter,  85,000.  Midwest  daily, 
previously  college  paper,  magazine  edi¬ 
tor,  wants  opening  New  York  area; 
consider  reporting,  editorial  assistant, 
trade  periodicals.  Box  6842,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  24,  experienced  sports, 
police  reporting.  Also  interested  gen¬ 
eral  assignments.  College  graduate. 
Makeup  headline  knowledge.  Box 
6788,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  RBPORTER,  I 
years’  news,  features  experieaee. 
M.  S.  Journalism,  B.A.  Eeonomics. 
Any  location.  Box  6668,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher. _ 

YOUNG  EX-NAVY  EDITOR.  Tale 
B8,  honors,  finishes  extra  year  col¬ 
lege  in  June,  desiret  reporter  opening 
on  medinm-sised  Eastern  daily  or  may- 
aiine.  Fnrniih  excellent  record,  like 
interviewa.  Box  6734,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Situations  Wanted — Meckanical 


LINO  Operator,  6  months  experience, 
good  references,  straight  job  work. 
Louis  Cleric,  234  E.  Second  Street, 

New  York  City. _ _ 

MACHINIST  will  take  charge  of  8  to 
14  machines.  Housing  must  be  avail- 
able.  Box  6835,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  twenty-two 
years  at  trade,  now  employed,  deeiree 
position  on  progreteive  dally.  So- 
ferencei.  Box  6683,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Uiher. _ _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  FOREMAN  on 
daily  paper.  Competent  efficient  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  20  years  of  practical 
experience  in  all  departments.  40  years 
old^  Box  6822,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Sitoationa  WautoJ — Pfcototrapfcw 


PHOTOGRAPHER — Experienced  news 
and  publicity,  wants  berth  on  daily. 
Own  equipment,  go  anywhere.  Box 
6756,  Editor  A  Pnbllaher. _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER — Four  years  ex¬ 
perience,  tem  quality.  Oradaote  TTni- 
versity  of  Michigan.  Small  or  me¬ 
dium  daily  preferred.  Box  6787,  Edl- 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  with  magazine  news  agency  or 
paper,  age  33,  married,  own  equip¬ 
ment.  Box  6800,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted — Public  RelatioBa 


AVAILABLE  JUNE  15;  Experienced 
Public  Relations  Man  and  House  Or¬ 
gan  Editor.  Good  reason  for  leaving 
present  post.  Reference.  Box  6757, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


TOP  PLIGHT  publie  rela¬ 
tions  man  with  thorough  back¬ 
ground  on  newspapers  and 
as  publicity  director  for  na¬ 
tional  corporations,  extending 
over  more  than  twenty  years. 
Thorough  knowledge  graphic 
arts,  publicity  and  advertis¬ 
ing  media,  ^od  writer, 
speaker  and  organizer.  Col¬ 
lege  education.  In  early 
forties;,  married  with  two 
children.  Go  anywhere  if 
the  job  is  right,  but  prefers 
Caiitomia  location  and  will 
make  salary  concession  to 
get  there.  Write  Box  6834, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  Canadian,  37.  married, 
no  children,  bilingual,  good  instruc¬ 
tion,  gpod  personality,  certificate  of 
membership,  "Newspaper  Institute  of 
America’’,  New  York,  desires  work  in 
United  States  on  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper,  public  relations  or  pub¬ 
licity  work.  Box  6839,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


(Robert  U.  Brown,  who  usu¬ 
ally  conducts  Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty,  is  ill) 

CURRENTLY,  the  American 

Press  Institute  at  Columbia 
University  is  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  covering  municipal 
government.  City  Hall  reporters 
from  26  newspapers  are  exchang¬ 
ing  comment  and  ideas  with 
noted  authorities  in  civic  affairs. 

The  seminar’s  program-build¬ 
ers,  in  one  instance,  went  to 
a  newspaper  for  an  expert.  He 
is  Oxie  Reichler,  editor  of  the 
Yonkers  (N.  Y. )  Herald  States¬ 
man,  who  has  been  directing  a 
notable  reportorial  effort  for 
good  government.  Reichler  gave 
a  detailed  report  of  his  paper's 
activities  before  the  National 
Conference  on  Government,  and 
some  of  it  is  worth  repeating 
now,  in  view  of  the  seminar’s 
special  effort. 

“A  fellow-citizen  of  mine 
was  asked  several  years  ago, 
‘What  do  you  think  of  our  city 
government?’  His  reply  was  ‘I 
try  not  to!’ 

“It  has  been  a  continuing  ef¬ 
fort  of  our  newspaper — the 
Herald  Statesman  in  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. — to  change  that  viewpoint. 

“It  is  my  contention  that  the 
local  newspaper  best  serves  its 
community  if  it  assumes  the 
role  each  day  of  telling  readers 
what  is  happening  in  the  gov- 
«rnment  and  in  political  life, 
confident  that  if  citizens  learn 
a  lot  about  their  own  problems 
at  home,  they  will  be  better 
versed  in  fundamental  democ¬ 
racy,  and  that — as  a  byproduct 
— they  will  be  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  government  in  the  country, 
state,  nation  and  world.  | 

“What  implements  are  needed 
for  such  a  journalistic  service? 
Primarily,  the  need  is  for  com¬ 
petent  men  and  women  assigned 
to  City  Hal] — reporters  at  least 
as  alert  and  qualified  to  write 
Informatively  and  entertainingly 
as  are  those  assigned  to  sports 
and  police. 

“Their  task  should  be  to  keep 
-the  spotlight  on  public  officials 
and  public  acts,  in  such  a  way 
that  all  are  interestingly  de¬ 
scribed,  and  that  corruption  and 
inefficiency  are  adequately  un¬ 
covered. 

“Such  reporting  should  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  stimulating  to  readers 
that  they  follow  through  by 
writing  to  the  editor  for  pub¬ 
lication,  letters  freighted  with 
recommendations  that  might  be 
helpful  to  officials.  We  are  most 
proud  of  our  many  hundreds  of 
letters  from  our  readers — every 
one  of  them  bearing  a  correct 
name  and  address  printed  in  the 
paper — carefully  checked  as  to 
authorship. 

0  0  0 

“OBJECTIVE  reporting  of  the 

civic  scene  is  important,  but 
Impartiality  is  not  enough.  The 
local  newspaper  ought  to  take 
sides,  whenever  the  situation  re¬ 
quires. 

“We  cannot  turn  aside  from 
the  issues.  Not  only  must  we 


side  with  what  we  regard  as 
right,  but  we  must  do  so  vigor¬ 
ously.  I  remember  the  utter 
amazement  with  which  I  discov¬ 
ered  how  a  large  city,  which 
was  rocking  with  judicial  scan¬ 
dals,  was  getting  no  editorial 
guidance  in  the  matter  from 
any  of  its  local  newspapers — 
because  the  editors  had  agreed 
among  themselves  to  refrain 
from  such  discussion  of  that 
subject! 

“Over  a  dozen  years  ago, 
when  matters  went  from  bad 
to  worse,  in  Yonkers,  it  was 
evident  many  things  needed 
changing.  Our  public  debts 
were  soaring  astronomically. 
Our  city  employes  were  suffer¬ 
ing  deep  pay  cuts  and  then 
went  unpaid  for  months. 

“Our  schools  had  to  shut 
down  awhile.  Our  relief  burden 
was  crushing.  Taxes  were 
among  the  highest  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  Merchants  were  not  being 
paid  for  the  goods  they  sold 
the  city. 

“Much  of  the  governing  was 
accomplished  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion,  with  the  press  barred. 
Scandal  followed  scandal  in 
wasteful  purchasing  and  polit¬ 
ical  deals. 

“I  suspect  that  rarely  if  ever 
has  local  government  been  so 
much  reported  in  a  local  news¬ 
paper  as  we  provided  during 
those  years. 

“It  was  by  no  means  unusual 
to  provide  18  or  20  columns  in 
a  report  of  a  Common  Council 
session.  This  was  in  the  form 
of  fairly  brief  news  stories, 
breezy  items  that  rated  the  po¬ 
sition  some  of  them  got  on  Page 
One,  and  good  single  and 
double-column  heads  inside  the 
paper. 

“Whatever  else  might  have 
been  said  of  the  report,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  all  interested 
people  had  available  the  infor¬ 
mation  about  their  government. 
There  was  ample  evidence  that 
the  reports  were  being  care¬ 
fully  read.  Many  good  citizens 
kept  carefully  compiled  scrap 
books  that  later  became  weapons 
against  malefactors. 


“WHEN  we  found  few  persons 

knew  just  how  many  people 
worked  for  the  city  and  who 
they  were,  we  compiled  a  mas¬ 
ter  city  payroll  and  published 
it,  fully  alphabetized,  in  75 
daily  instalme.nts.  By  coinci¬ 
dence.  when  good  government 
finally  was  achieved,  this  listing 
of  about  3.500  public  employes 
was  pared  by  about  1,000. 

“By  day-to  day  publication, 
sufficient  information  was  pro¬ 
vided  on  which  to  base  reforms 
in  purchasing,  in  pensions  and 
in  the  Civil  Service  structure. 

“To  make  a  point,  we  at  one 
time  published  every  day  an 
itemized  list  of  all  the  purchases 
made  by  our  city.  It  caused  an 
uproar  that  echoed  in  Grand 
Jury  rooms. 

“For  many  years  we  have 
been  publishing  a  daily  financial 
statement  of  the  city,  and  we 
know  how  carefully  it  is  pe¬ 
rused  by  the  inquiries  we  re- 


Voice  of  the  People 

Asbury  Pork,  N.  J. — Rep. 
James  C.  Auchinclosa  (R.,  N.  J.) 
bought  advertising  space  in 
the  March  13  edition  of  the 
Asbury  Park  Evening  Press  to 
determine  sentiment  in  his  dis¬ 
trict  after  President  Truman's 
message  urging  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

ceive  whenever  it  is  omitted. 

“For  years  we  have  carried 
on  an  editorial  campaign  against 
closed  sessions.  At  last  the 
Common  Council  yielded,  admit¬ 
ting  our  reporter  to  its  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole — and  we 
have  been  reporting  those  ses¬ 
sions  ever  since. 

“Only  a  short  time  ago  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  had 
done  most  of  its  business  be¬ 
hind  locked  doors,  swung  them 
open  at  our  editorial  demand, 
and  we  now  report  all  its  ses¬ 
sions  too.  In  this  field,  let  me 
suggest,  vast  improvement  is 
possible — under  prodding  from 
the  local  newspaper — in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  American  communities 
where  the  principal  public  busi¬ 
ness  is  hidden  from  the  gaze  of 
the  people  who  foot  the  bills. 

“We  discovered  that  the  local 
newspaper  can  serve  the  people 
well  in  explaining  so  complex 
a  thing  as  a  new  charter,  with 
features  as  unfamiliar  as  Pro¬ 
portional  Representation. 

“That  was  done  by  printing 
simple  questions  and  lucid  an¬ 
swers — in  attractively  large  and 
easily-readable  type. 

“The  ways  in  which  the  local 
newspaper  can  serve  as  alarm 
clock,  as  town  crier,  as  public 
adviser,  are  still  far  from  ex¬ 
plored.  They  are  so  varied  that 
almost  any  local  newspaper  can 
decide  to  find  new  forms  of 
service — and  find  them  easily.” 
■ 

Hearst  Staff  Moves 

The  business  staff  of  American 
Weekly  and  Puck — the  Comic 
Weekly  have  moved  from  the 
Hearst  building  in  New  York 
City  to  63  Vesey  Street.  Eventu¬ 
ally  all  departments  of  those 
publications  will  be  united  there. 
Editorial  offices  are  in  the  Mir¬ 
ror  building,  235  £.  45th  Street. 
■ 

Travel  Show  Readied 

Detroit,  Mich. — The  sixth  an¬ 
nual  Detroit  News  'Travel  Ex¬ 
position  is  scheduled  April  9  to 
13,  at  Convention  Hall.  So  far, 
the  News  announced,  more  than 
50  agencies  and  firms  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  to  partici¬ 
pate. 


Promotion  Dept 
Setups  Studied; 
Functions  Vary 

Urbana,  111.  —  Separation  of 
promotion  and  advertising  df. 
partments  of  large  newspaptn 
and  increasing  interest  in  pro¬ 
motional  programs  on  the  part 
of  small  newspapers  were  stand¬ 
out  facts  revealed  by  a  study 
conducted  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  School  of  Journalism. 

The  study  was  based  on  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  42  newspapers  made  by 
questionnaires  and  personal  ia- 
lerviev's  on  the  part  of  Assistant 
Prof.  Leslie  McClure,  cooperat 
ing  with  Robert  Stelzer  and 
Julia  Rochow,  students  in  i 
class  in  newspaper  adverUslni 
problems. 

Of  the  42,  six  reported  their 
newspapers  did  not  have  promn 
tion  departments.  All  parts  of 
the  country  were  represented. 

Less  than  one-half  of  newspa 
pers  in  cities  of  150,000  popula 
tion  or  less  have  promotion 
departments,  it  was  disclosed. 

"The  36  departments  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  survey  operate  under 
eight  different  names.  “Promo 
tion  Department”  is  used  by  24 
of  them,  “Public  Relations”  by 
four,  “Promotion  and  Research' 
by  three,  and  “Public  Service 
End  Promotion,”  “Promotion  and 
Public  Relations,”  “Promotion 
and  Community  Service,”  "Pro 
motion  and  Help,”  and  “Businesj 
Survey”  are  each  used  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  department. 

Twelve  of  the  36  departments 
are  divisions  of  their  newspa¬ 
pers’  advertising  departments. 

10  Types  of  ^rvice 
The  average  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  per  department,  arranged 
according  to  size  of  cities  in 
which  located  was  reported: 
over  500,(X)0— 20.1;  250.000  to 
500,000—6.5;  100.000  to  250,000- 
6.6;  less  than  100,000—1.7. 

■Ten  varieties  or  service  are 
performed  by  several  or  most  of 
the  promotion  departments. 

Service  Number  ef 

Department! 

Plans  and  pl.aces  the  newspaper’s 
own  advertising,  local  and/or 
national  J4 

Conducts  the  newspaper’s  public 
relations  progr.-tm  34 

Conducts  research  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  and/or  for  in¬ 
dividual  advertisers  12 

Plans  promotional  events  (either 
good  will  or  direct  advertising 
or  circulation  building  events)  31 

Plans  visual  presentations  for  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen  _  26 

Performs  the  newspaper’s  public 
service  work  IJ 

Operates  or  manages  the  contests  1* 

Performs  the  merchandising  serv¬ 
ices  15 

Kdits  a  house  organ  • 

FlHits  a  trade  journal  _ 2 


Yes,  that  word  ‘‘Service’’  in  Haskin  Information  Servles, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  us«I  advisedly.  For  this  quew 
tion-answer  feature  performs  an  invaluable  service  te 
hn*h  busy  editors  and  readers  with  problems  to  solve. 

It  is  **Service**  in  the  truest  sense. 


/ /ic  Harrimonburg  NeiVM~Record  ( M-i0t878)  ha$  f*’ 
ntwtd  its  eentraei  for  The  Hoekin  Service. 
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FACTOR  of  SAFETY 


The  sturdy  linotype  six-mold  disk* 

adds  50%  to  the  instantly  available  mold  capacity,  thus  assuring 
continuous  production  and  reducing  down-time  due  to  liner 
changes— usually  when  time  is  the  most  precious  thing  in  the 
composing  room. ...  If  you  haven't  the  facts,  make  it  a  point  to 
talk  with  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  about  the  Linotype 
Six-Mold  Disk.  It  may  pay  you  to  consider  this  mold  insurance! 

*  One  of  numerous  features  for  which  the  Linotype  name  is  justly  famous 

BROOKLYN 

tJnntvpe  Mempht»  Ser^» 
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HOUSTO 


HO,  HUM ...  61!!  TRIP  TODAY' 


►  Even  though  Houston  aver¬ 
aged  61  births  every  day  in 
1946,  please  don’t  get  the  idea 
that  the  market  is  terrific  only 
because  it’s  prolific  .  .  . 

►  Houston’s  grown-up  spend¬ 
ers  also  accounted  for  a  daily 
average  of  54  electric  meter 
installations,  52  gas  meter  in¬ 
stallations  and  68  net  telephone 
installations.  That’s  good.  So  is 
the  present  population  estimate 
of  473,000 — up  23%  since  the 
1940  census.  So  Ls  the  amazing 


total  of  7,325  building  permits 
issued  in  1946. 

►  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it’s  best 
not  to  quote  any  market  fig¬ 
ures  on  Houston  without  the 

qualifying  phrase,  “As  of _ 

year,  _  month,  _  day, 

_ hour, _ minute.” 

►  And,  most  important,  it  is 
wise  not  to  buy  circulation 
in  Houston  on  the  basis  of  fig¬ 
ures  that  are  one,  five  or  ten 
years  old.  As  of  today  . . . 


IT  TAKES 


THE  HOUSTON  PRESS 

—AND  ONE  OTHER 
TO  COVER 

HOUSTON 

—THE  SOUTH’S  GREATEST  MARKET 


THIS 

IS 

IT! 


94.1%  of  the  Houston  Press  circulation  is  in  this  Houston  A.B.C. 
trading  area. 

77.8%  of  Press  circulation  is  in  the  extra-profitable  A.B.C.  City 
Zone. 

No  “scatteration,”  no  meaningless  circulation  totals,  an  almost 
irreducible  minimum  of  waste  circulation  .  .  .  perhaps  that  explains 
why  the  Houston  Press  led  in  1946  in  total  lines  gained  and  percentage 
gained  in  both  retail  display  and  general  display  classifications: 


RETAIL  DISPLAY 

Pratt — up  1,765,793  linat  (34.4%) 
“A"  —up  1,587,678  linat  (30.2%) 
“B"  -up  597,885  linat  (  7.6%) 


GENERAL  DISPLAY 
Pratt— up  234,977  linat  (27.5%) 
“A”  -up  182,482  linat  (14.1%) 
"B"  —down  291,253  linat  (-14.7%) 


SCRIPPS • HO  WARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  ....  WarU-r«/*eram  COLUMBUS . C/firan 

aEVELAND . rr.,1  aNONNATI . Poll 

PinSBUROH . ProM  KENTUCKY . Poll 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Nawr  Covinglon  •dithn.  Cinciimoft'  Po»* 


.Timof  KNOXVILLE . Nawi-Sanl/nai 


DENVER . Kotky  Ml.  Nawt  EVANSVILLE . Proii 

BIRMINGHAM . Poll  HOUSTON . Proii 

MEMPHIS.  .  .  .  Commfthl  Appeal  FORT  WORTH . Prou 

MEMPHIS . Pnn.Scmilar  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribona 

WASHINGTON . Nawt  EL  PASO . NamW-Poil 


Nolioiial  AdrtrHmg  Dtparimpnt 


230  Park  Avanua 


Naw  York 


Chicago  •  Son  Froncitca  •  OatroH  •  OncinnoH  •  PhilcMalphio  •  Fori  Worlh 


